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Summary  of  Cleveland 
Work  for  the  Blind. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  blind  by  bringing  together  a  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  report  of  the  vari- 
ous activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States.  Similar  efforts 
have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  we  do  not  know  of  any  report  which  gives 
a  more  complete  survey  of  the  many  agencies 
which   exist    for   the   benefit   of   their   blind. 

This  summary  is  too  long  to  be  included  in 
one  issue  of  the  magazine,  so  we  are  using 
one-half  of  the  report  in  this  issue  and  the 
remainder  will  be  printed  in  the  next  number. 

The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  pub- 
lishing the  complete  report  in  booklet  form, 
which  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  So- 
ciety at  612  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind 

Canada  is  to  have  a  "National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,"  patterned  after  the  organization 
in  Great  Britain  bearing  the  same  name. 
Upon  another  page  will  be  found  excerpts 
from  the  first  pamphlet  issued  by  this  or- 
ganization, which  has  its  headquarters  at  To- 
ronto and  was  founded  in  1918,  with  a  Do- 
minion wide  charter,  registered  under  the 
War  Charities'  Act. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Honorary 
President  is  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart.,  who 
is  the  moving  spirit  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain  with  which 
the  Canadian  Institute  is  affiliated. 

Letter   from   Commission 

On  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  to 
Embossers  of  Revised  Braille.  While  this 
affects  readers  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
only  indirectly,  it  is  of  great  interest  to  all  of 


us    to    follow    the   efforts    of   the    Commission 
on   Uniform  Type. 

"In  accordance  with  Rule  14  of  the  Com- 
mission's key  of  Revised  Braille — Grade  One 
and  a  Half,  of  November  1917,  you  are  earnest- 
ly requested  to  apprise  the  Commission, 
through  its  Secretary,  of  all  books  embossed 
or  about  to  be  embossed  in  this  system,  in 
order  that  this  information  may  be  passed  on 
to  other  embossers  to  prevent  needless  dupli- 
cation of  the  same  texts.  In  so  notifying  the 
Secretary,  you  are  further  requested  to  furnish 
the    following   detailed   information : 

1.  Title,  author,  publisher  and  copyright  date 
of  ink  print  edition. 

2.  Style  of  embossing — whether  full  spelling, 
full  contractions,  etc. 

3.  Size  of  plate. 

4.  Estimated  number  of  pages  and  volumes. 
or  parts. 

The  Commission  is  now  preparing  its  first 
circular  of  "Announcements  Touching  Revised 
Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half,"  which  it  plans, 
for  the  present  at  least,  to  send  out  monthly 
to  all  embossing  presses  and  schools  for  the 
blind ;  and  the  promptness  and  thoroughness 
with  which  this  can  be  done  depends  upon  the 
measure  of  cooperation  given  the  Commission 
by  the  presses." 

The  Howe  Memorial  Press  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  has  prepared  a  splendid  summary 
of  instructions  and  rules  for  writing  Revised 
Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half.  This  ma- 
terial was  produced  with  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  on  Uniform  Type  in  November, 
1917,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  workers 
for  the  blind.  Copies  are  procurable  from 
the  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass., 
price,  postpaid,  25c  per  dozen;  $1.30  per  hun- 
dred. 

50th  Anniversary  of  the 

New  York   School  for  the  Blind 

The  50th  anniversary  of  the  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  which  is  located 
at  Batavia,  is  to  be  celebrated  in  June.  Su- 
perintendent Hamilton  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees  extend  a  very  cordial  invitation  to 
all  former  pupils  to  attend  this  celebration. 
Further  particulars  about  this  anniversary  will 
be  found  under  Current  Events. 
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Successful  Blind  Men 
and   Women 

The  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  has,  since  its 
inception,  printed  accounts  of  blind  men  and 
women  who  have  succeeded  in  various  walks 
of  life.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  editor,  has  always 
felt  that  these  sketches,  coming  from  the  blind 
who  have  made  good,  would  prove  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  others.  When  the  Surgeon 
General's  Office  asked  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations,  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  to  meet  in  Washington 
to  discuss  plans  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blinded  soldiers,  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
it  would  be  helpful  if  these  biographies,  which 
have  been  appearing  in  the  Ziegler  Magazine, 
were  reproduced  in  ink  type  so  that  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  blind  could  see  what  other 
blind  people  have  accomplished.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  brought  this  material  together  and  it  is 
soon  to  be  published  in  ink  print.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  asked,  "How  many  copies  should 
be  printed?"',  and  it  certainly  would  be  most 
helpful  to  Mr.  Holmes  if  those  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  blind  would  write  to 
the  Ziegler  Magazine,  250  West  54th  St.,  New 
York  City,  and  state  how  many  copies  are 
desired.  The  price  of  the  book  will  not  ex- 
ceed $1.50  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  sold 
for   less.     It   will   contain   about  300  pages. 

Delayed  Index 

Owing  to  miscarriage  in  the  mails  the  index 
for  Volume  XI,  which  ought  to  appear  in  this 
issue  cannot  be  printed  until  the  next  number 
of  the  magazine  goes  to  press. 

"To  Meet  the  Blind  Halfway" 
A   Helpful   Editorial 

For  some  time  there  has  been  agitation  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  in  Massachusetts  to  have 
the  state  give  financial  assistance  to  the  needy 
blind.  In  connection  with  this  effort  there  has 
been  the  usual  controversy  relative  to  the 
wisdom  and  feasibility  of  giving  such  assist- 
ance, but  out  of  it  there  seems  to  have  come 
a  \cry  thoughtful  program  for  the  care  of  the 
needy.  How  soon  Midi  legislation  will  ma- 
terialize is  another  question,  but  it  is  gratify- 
in-  to  learn  that  Massachusetts  is  giving  the 
matter  such  careful  consideration. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  on  March  25th, 
printed  the  following  editorial  entitled  "To 
Meet  the  Blind  Halfway."  It  is  such  a  com- 
prehensive  summary  of   modern   efforts  in  be- 


half of  the  blind  that  we  are  reprinting  it  in 
full  : 

"The  bill  which  the  legislative  Committee  on 
Education  has  reported  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind  appears  worthy  of  this  State's  record 
for  far-sightedness  in  the  care  of  its  sightless 
citizens.  In  numerous  ways  the  bill  looks  to 
the  establishment  of  the  most  soundly  economic 
basis  upon  which  the  blind  can,  by  their  own 
work  and  skill,  carry  forward  useful  industry 
and  be  assured  of  a  proper  return. 

This  is  the  goal  which  even  the  most  purely 
philanthropic  Massachusetts  institutions  have 
ever  sought  to  attain  in  their  efforts  for  the 
blind.  It  is  the  goal  which  means  a  lightening 
of  their  sense  of  dependency  and  a  correspond- 
ing stimulus  of  that  eagerness  to  work,  and  of 
that  skill  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  special 
handicaps  imposed  by  their  sightlessness,  which 
a  large  class  among  the  blind  have  always 
shown.  And  yet,  despite  every  effort,  there 
are  a  few  among  the  blind  who  simply  cannot 
eke  out  a  living  wage.  For  this  reason,  per- 
haps the  happiest  feature  of  the  new  bill  is  its 
provision  permitting  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  to  give  outright  to  such 
cases  a  small  weekly  subsidy.  In  the  past  the 
commission  has  been  exclusively  industrial  in 
its  scope.  It  will  be  well  if  the  General  Court 
now  consents  to  allow  it  this  additional  power 
of  direct  assistance.  The  State  must  ever  find 
large  satisfaction  in  going  a  good  half  of  the 
way  with  those  of  its  citizens  who  are  so  ready 
to  go  with  it  all." 

A  Message  from  the  Front 

W.  W.  Stamm,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  now 
on  leave  of  absence  doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
France,  sent  the  following  post  card  to  the 
Editor : 

"Just  a  few  words  from  the  firing  line.  I 
have  had  quite  a  lot  of  interesting  experiences 
since  coming  over  here — having  been  in  the 
trenches,  under  shell  fire  by  the  Germans,  wit- 
nessed a  number  of  air  fights,  fired  a  cannon 
and  been  in  a  number  of  air  raids  in  towns  in 
France  as  well  as  in  London.  Have  a  most 
interesting  job  as  social  and  entertainment  sec- 
retary at  one  of  the  largest  camps  in  France 
and  do  the  hospital  work.  It  is  very  pleasant. 
Kindest    regards   to  all   mutual   friends." 


CORRECTION   IN   RE:    TEXAS    SCHOOL   FOR   THE  BLIND 

Tn  the  statistical  table  reprinted  from  the 
news  letter  of  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  October,  1917, 
the  table  reads  that  the  total  number  of  pupils 
for  the  year  1916-1917  was  70.  The  number 
blind  from  Opthalmia  Neonatorum  25,  giv- 
ing a  percentage  of  37.5.  Superintendent 
Bramlette  has  notified  us  that  this  is  an  error 
and   the   figures   should   read   200—62—23.8. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  INSTRUCTORS  OF  THE  BLIND 

Twenty-fourth  Biennial  Convention,  Colorado  Springs,  June  24-28,  1918 
ANNOUNCEMENT  AND  PROGRAM 


For  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  the  Executive  Committee  have  arranged 
a  program  which  judiciously  offers  opportuni- 
ties for  intensive  work  with  periods  of  com- 
plete relaxation.  Colorado  is  advertised  as 
"the  playground  of  America"  and  is,  indeed, 
an  attractive  place  in  which  to  hold  the  Con- 
vention. By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with 
Dr.  Argo,  delegates  are  to  arrive  after  the 
noon  meal  on  Monday,  June  24,  and  may 
remain  until  after  the  evening  meal  of  Fri- 
day, June  29.  The  Executive  Committee  voted 
unanimously  to  set  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  entertained  at  the  Colorado  School, 
whether  he  stays  for  the  whole  or  only  a  part 
of  the  time,  at  $5.  This  amount  will  be  paya- 
ble to  the  Treasurer  at  the   Convention. 

Not  only  persons  who  are  officially  elected 
delegates  but  also  any  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  to  be  presented  and  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  general  are  welcome  to 
attend  the  Convention  and  will  be  entertained 
at  the  school.  Notice  of  intention  to  attend 
should  be  sent  not  later  than  June  10  to  Supt. 
W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
Membership  in  the  Association  under  the  pres- 
ent  constitution   is   defined   as    follows: 

Article  2.  The  Association  shall  be  composed 
as  follows  : 

First :  The  President  of  Boards  of  Trustees 
of  the  several  Institutions  for  the  Blind,  or 
some  member  of  the  Trustees  elected  by  the 
Board. 

Second :  The  Superintendents  of  the  several 
Institutions   for  the  Blind. 

Third :  One  teacher  from  each  Institution, 
who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Teachers  of  the 
same. 

Other  persons  may  be  elected  as  honorary 
or  corresponding  members,  at  any  meeting  of 
the   Association. 

At  an  early  session  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  which  the  Association 
directed  should  be  made  and  presented  at 
this  meeting,  will  be  offered  for  consideration. 

Persons  planning  to  attend  the  meeting  are 
advised  to  write  to  Dr.  W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado 
Springs,   Colorado,   for  a  copy  of  one  of   the 


circulars '  giving   details   as   to   pleasure   excur- 
sions  with  the  prices  thereof. 
Executive  Committee  : 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder,  Montana. 
M.   Ada   Turner,   Janesville,   Wisconsin. 
A.    H.  .Walker,    St.    Augustine,    Florida. 
Thos.    S.   McAloney,    (ex  officio)    Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York, 

Chairman. 
PROGRAM 
Monday,  June  24 

AFTERNOON 

Arrival  of  delegates. 

EVENING 

Opening  Session.  Music,  Invocation,  etc.  Ad- 
dresses of  Welcome :  Julius  C.  Gunter,  Gov- 
ernor of  Colorado;  Charles  S.  Thomas, 
Mayor  of  Colorado  Springs ;  Joseph  F. 
Humphrey,  President,  Board  of  Trustees, 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind. 

Response  and  Annual  Address,  President 
Thomas   S.   McAloney. 

Reception  and  Social  Hour  (No  refreshments). 

Tuesday,  June  25 

MORNING 

Library  Work  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Schools. 

Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  Assistant  Librarian, 

in  charge  of  Department  for  the  Blind, 

California    State    Library,     Sacramento, 

California. 

Musical  Training  of  the   Blind. 

Miss    Adelaide    M.    Carman,    Principal    of 
the    Music   Department,   Indiana    School 
for   the   Blind,    Indianapolis. 
Why    Typewriting?       (That    is,    what    is    the 
proper  place  of  typewriting  in  a  school   for 
the   blind?      Is    the   time   given    for    instruc- 
tion in   this   art  justified?   What   is  the  real 
purpose?) 

Miss    Susan    B.    Merwin,    Supt.,    Kentucky 
School    for   the   Blind,   Louisville,   Ken- 
tucky. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Secretary,  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type   for  the  Blind,  Balti- 
more,  Maryland. 
Business. 


Pikes  Peak  as  seen  through  the  Gateway  to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colorado  Springs.     Delegates   to   the 
A.  A.  I.  B.   Convention  will  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  these   places. 


Tuesday,  June  25 

AFTERNOON    AND    EVENING 

A  twenty-five  mile  automobile  drive,  taking  in 
the  Union  Printers  Home,  the  hospitals  of 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  College,  the 
tubercular  hospital  of  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  and  the  Myron  Stratton 
Home,  winding  up  at  Cheyenne  Canon 
where  a  picnic  dinner  will  be  served  by  the 
school.  There  will  be  no  expense  to  any 
guest. 

Wednesday,  June  2f> 

MORNING 

Symposium  :   Revising  the  Course  of  Study  in 
Our  Schools   for  the   Blind. 
Does    the    school    curriculum    deserve   re-ex- 
amination?    - 

Supt.  J.  T.   Hooper.  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Blind,  Jancsville,  Wisconsin. 
What     degree    of     uniformity    in    courses    of 
study    in    schools    for    the    blind    as    respects 
elementary    work   is    desirable? 

Supt.  John   If.  llinemon,  Arkansas  School 
for   the    Blind,    Little    Rock,    Arkansas. 
Relation   of  <>nr  courses   maintained   in   classes 
for    seeing    pupils    in    the    public    schools    of 
the    state. 

Supt.    E.    E.   Bramlette,  Texas  School   for 
the    Blind.    Austin,   Texas. 


Principles  determining  what  a  blind  child 
should  be  set  to   studying. 

Supt.    G.    F.    Oliphant,    Georgia    Academy 
for   the   Blind,   Macon,   Georgia. 
Relative    importance    of    the    cultural    and    the 
useful     subjects     as    applied    to    our    High 
School  programs. 
Mr.  Harold  Molter,  Head  Teacher,  Boys' 
School,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown, 
Mass. 
General  Discussion. 

AFTERNOON 

What  we  ought  to  know  about  the  child  we 
try  to  teach.  (Physical  and  mental  condi- 
tions). 

Mr.   IT.   R.   Chapman,   Head   Teacher,   De- 
partment    for     the     Blind,      California 
School    for    the    Deaf    and    the    Blind, 
Berkeley,   California. 
Standard    Tests    of    Elementary    Subjects    in 
Schools    for    the   Blind. 

Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Mt.  Holyoke  Col- 
lege,   South    Hadley,    Mass. 
Report   of   the   Halifax   Disaster. 

Director    Edward    E.    Allen,    Perkins    In- 
stitution,   Watertown,    Massachusetts. 

EVENING 

Music   arranged  by   Dr.   Argo. 
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National    Care   of    the    Blinded    Soldiers. 

Principal  O.  H.  Burritt,  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution    for     the     Instruction     of     the 
Blind,    Overbrook,    Pennsylvania. 
Address— State    Supt.    Mary    C.    C.    Bradford, 
Denver,  Colorado,  President,  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

Thursday,  June  27 
The  entire  clay  and  evening  will  be  devoted  to 
recreation  and  sight  seeing-.     Meals  will  be 
served    as   seems    best   suited   to   the    condi- 
tions at  the  time. 

Friday,  June  28 

MORNING 

Report  of   Committee  on   Necrology — (Let  us 
remember    our    dead). 

Supt.    George    S.   Wilson,   Indiana   School 

for     the     Blind,     Indianapolis,     Indiana, 

Chairman. 

"Siftings" — D.   J.   Thurman,  Jr.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Work  of  Conservation  of  Vision  Classes. 

(To  be  arranged.) 
Preparing  the  Blind   Student  to  be  a  Citizen. 
Supt.    S.    M.    Green,    Missouri    School    for 
the  Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Reports    of    Committees,    Elections,    etc. 
Adjournment. 

PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED  PARTY 

By  request  of  a  number  of  superintendents 
of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  east,  a  party 
will  be  organized  by  Principal  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve  to  travel  together  to  Colorado  Springs. 
The  route  selected  by  the  group  who  induced 
the  above  named  organizer  to  undertake  this 
pleasant  though  somewhat  onerous  task  is 
the  southern  one  and  the  proposed  itinerary 
follows  :  Leave  New  York,  June  19,  via  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  and  Chesapeake  and  Ohio ;  ar- 
rive Louisville,  June  20.  Visit  the  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House. 
Arrive  St.  Louis,  June  21.  A  day  in  this  city 
visiting  the  Missouri  School,  inspecting  the 
work  of  the  organizations  for  the  blind  and 
enjoying  the  sights  of  an  interesting  metrop- 
olis. Leaving  St.  Louis  at  night,  arrive  Kan- 
sas City,  June  22.  The  Kansas  School  is  lo- 
cated just  across  the  river  and  the  city  is  well 
worth  a  tourist  stopover.  Leave  Kansas  City 
evening  of  June  22.  Arrive  Denver,  afternoon 
of  June  23.     Hotel  for  the  night,  the  morning 


of  June  24  in  Denver,  arrive  Colorado  Springs 
2:45  P.  M. 

Cordial  invitations  have  been  received  from 
Superintendents  Merwin,  Green  and  Harrison 
for  the  party  to  visit  their  respective  seats  of 
learning  with  the  assurance  that  they  will 
accord  its  members  a  taste  of  southern  hos- 
pitality. Mrs.  Jackson  of  Denver  has  also  in- 
vited the  party  in  the  name  of  State  Superin- 
tendent Mrs.  Bradford  and  herself  to  stop 
over   in  that  city. 

Pullman  and  dining  car  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  party  by  the  organizer.  Per- 
sons desiring  to  join  may  write  Principal  Ed- 
ward M.  Van  Cleve,  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  9th  Avenue  at 
34th  Street,  New  York  City,  for  information 
and  reservations.  The  total  cost  of  the  trip, 
including  Pullman,  porters'  fees,  meals  and 
hotel  on  the  going  trip,  board  at  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and 
railway  fare  both  ways,  war  taxes  included, 
will  be  approximately  $122  from  New  York ; 
from  other  points  in  proportion.  Return  trip 
may  be  varied  from  the  going  trip  if  desired. 
The  organizer  will  be  glad  to  have  any  dele- 
gates and  others  use  his  services  if  they  care 
to  do  so,  joining  the  party  at  the  most  con- 
venient points.  There  is  always  pleasure  in 
companionship  on  long  journeys,  especially  of 
those  so  congenial  as  the  educators  of  the 
blind  have  found  themselves  to  be.  The  or- 
ganizer has  a  bad  reputation  to  sustain,  and 
he  does  not  promise  to  sustain  it.  On  the 
amount  collected  from  the  members  of  his 
party  traveling  together  to  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  and  A.  A.  W.  B.  at  Berkeley, 
in  1915,  he  was  able  to  declare  a  dividend  of 
unexpended  surplus  after  all  charges  were 
paid.  He  promises,  however,  to  keep  the  ex- 
penses down  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with 
comfort. 

Persons  joining  the  party  on  leaving  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  will  pay  the  organizer 
of  the  party  $42.65  ;  Baltimore,  $41.65 ;  Louis- 
ville, $31.25;  St.  Louis,  $24.85;  Kansas  City, 
$18.85.  In  order  to  make  arrangements  the 
organizer  must  have  the  money  in  hand  by 
June  1.  There  are  no  special  rates  this  year 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Each  person 
will  buy  his  own  railroad  ticket,  being  sure 
to  order  the  going  portion  exactly  according 
to  instructions  that  will  be  furnished  to  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  returning  portion  over  any 
route    he    may   desire. 


THE  CANADIAN  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Editor's  Note:  The  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  founded  in  1918,  issued  in 
March,  its  first  official  pamphlet,  giving  the 
following   facts   about   the   organization: 

Headquarters :  142  College  Street,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Honorary  President.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson, 
Bart. ;  President  and  General  Secretary,  C.  R. 
Dickson,  M.  D. ;  VicePresident,  Captain  E.  A. 
Baker,  M.  C. :  Honorary  Treasurer,  H.  D. 
Burns,  Esq.,  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  Toronto ; 
Bankers,  The  Bank  of  Novia  Scotia;  Honor- 
ary Auditors.  Messrs.  Price,  Waterhouse  & 
Co. :  Honorary  Solicitor,  G.  Gordon  Plaxton, 
Esq. ;    Director.   Charles   W.   Holmes. 

OBJECTS 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  been  established  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  blind  through- 
out Canada  along  the  lines  followed  so  suc- 
cessfully by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Great  Britain,  with  which  it  is  affili- 
ated. It  is  its  purpose  to  unify  and  extend 
the  work  of  existing  organizations,  and  to  this 
end  provision  has  been  made  whereby  all  such 
organizations  will  have  the  right  of  represen- 
tation on  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  Institute  to  organize  at  pres- 
ent unorganized  parts  of  Canada  for  industrial 
work  (this  being  in  reality  the  most  pressing- 
need  of  the  moment),  to  provide  vocational 
training  and  "after-care,"  and  to  establish 
workshops.  The  Institute  will  conduct  a  sys- 
tem of  home  teaching  in  the  Braille  system  of 
embossed  type  and  where  possible  in  some 
simple  occupation  capable  of  performance  in 
the  home.  Facilities  will  be  provided  by  which 
blind  worker-  can  secure  raw  material  and 
market  their  products  to  advantage. 

'1  he  Institute  will  endeavor  to  secure  legis- 
lation in  the  various  Provinces  looking  to  the 
prevention  of  blindness,  to  procure  more  en- 
lightened treatmenl  of  the  blind,  and  to  arouse 
greater  interesl  in  the  protection  and  care  of 
sight   generally. 

NEED  OF  I  NSTITUTE 
Few  people  realize  the  distressing  extent  of 
the  real  poverty  existing  amongst  the  blind 
of  this  country.  Many  of  this  class— possibly 
the  majority  go  from  one  year's  end  to  the 
other  withoul  two  cents  to  rub  together.  An 
instance  in  point  is  thai  of  an  intelligent,  well 
educated  girl  in  one  of  our  Western  Provinces 


who,  when  a  certain  magazine  for  the  blind 
charged  an  annual  subscription  fee  of  ten 
cents,  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasure  of 
reading  that  periodical  because  she  could  not 
afford  that  small  sum.  Such  cases  might  be 
multiplied  to  a  most  deplorable  extent.  The 
Institute  proposes  to  attack  this  problem  of 
poverty,  which  in  reality  is  one  of  unemploy- 
ment, in  two  ways  :  first,  by  the  establishment 
of  regular  workshops  for  the  blind  managed 
under  modern  business  principles,  and  second- 
ly, by  the  establishment  of  central  collecting 
and  distributing  stations  whence  material  will 
be  sent  to  blind  persons  to  be  worked  up  in 
their  homes  and  be  returned  in  a  finished  state 
to  the  said  stations.  It  will  then  be  disposed 
of  at  market  rates  by  the  Institute,  the  blind 
home-worker  receiving  the  difference  between 
the  cost  wholesale  and  the  cost  retail. 

EXISTING   EDUCATIONAL   FACILITIES 

The  situation  in  Canada  as  regards  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  is  this — one  Government 
School  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  blind 
at  Brantf ord,  Ontario ;  four  other  schools 
under  private  management  with  some  portion 
of  State  aid,  one  at  Halifax,  two  at  Montreal, 
and  one  at  Vancouver ;  two  workshops  for 
the  adult  blind,  one  in  Montreal  and  one  in 
Ottawa,  employing  together  about  forty  per- 
sons. In  these  shops  broom-making,  basket- 
making,  and  some  elementary  furniture-mak- 
ing are  carried  on.  In  addition  to  these,  an- 
other workshop  is  about  to  be  established  at 
Toronto  by  the  Canadian  Women's  Associa- 
tion for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  All  the 
rest  of  Canada  is  absolutely  unorganized  in  an 
industrial    sense. 

EXTENT   OF   FIELD 

There  are  about  4,500  blind  persons  through- 
out Canada ;  ten  per  cent.,  or  450,  at  present 
undergoing  instruction  in  the  schools  before 
mentioned,  less  than  one  per  cent,  arc  regular- 
ly employed  at  living  wages  in  regular  organ- 
ized shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  Such 
workshops  under  efficient  management  and 
factory  conditions  are  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  great  industrial  problem  affect- 
ing  the   blind. 

Of  the  remaining  eighty-nine  per  cent,  not 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  are  partially  inde- 
pendent as  a  result  of  their  individual  efforts. 
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Thus  about  sixty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  total 
blind  population  of  Canada  are  dependent  on 
families,  friends,  and  Municipal  and  Provin- 
cial charity.  Handicapped  by  the  great  im- 
pediment of  lack  of  eyesight,  and  no  adequate 
facilities  being  available  for  vocational  or 
other  training,  about  three  thousand  blind 
throughout  Canada  to-day  are  helpless  to  im- 
prove their  sad  and  unfortunate  lot. 

It  is  the  confident  belief  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  that  the  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  people  of  Canada  will 
support  the  Institute  in  its  undertaking  to 
render  so  far  as  possible  every  blinded  Cana- 
dian a  happy  and  self-supporting  citizen. 

RESEARCH     DEPARTMENT 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  will  establish  a  Research  Department 
whose  object  it  will  be  to  secure  from  all  im- 
portant organization  for  the  blind  the  world 
over,  from  individuals  both  blind  and  sighted 
interested  in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  from  Gov- 
ernment Reports  and  from  every  available 
source,  information  regarding  work  for  the 
blind.  This  information  will  be  fully  con- 
sidered and  where  possible  applied  to  Canadian 
conditions.  Under  the  terms  of  affiliation  with 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Great 
Britain,  interchange  of  such  information  forms 
the  basis  of  the  agreement. 

RELATIONS    WITH    OTHER    ORGANIZATIONS 

At  present  the  only  activity  existing  in  Can- 
ada for  the  blind  of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole, 
is  the  Canadian  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
(located  in  Toronto),  which  is  affiliated  with 
this  Institute.  The  Canadian  National  Library, 
formed  some  years  ago,  maintains  a  free  cir- 
culating library  of  thousands  of  volumes  of 
the  best  books  in  literature,  printed  in  Braille 
and  other  embossed  systems.  Any  blind  per- 
son in  Canada  or  Newfoundland  can  obtain 
books  from  the  Library  without  expense,  free 
postage  on  books  for  the  blind  having  been 
granted  by  the  Dominion  Government  some 
years  ago  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Fred- 
erick Fraser.  The  Library  also  supplies  at  or 
below  cost,  important  articles  such  as  writing 
paper,  writing  appliances,  games  and  typewrit- 
ers, gives  useful  information,  and  has  been  in- 
strumental in  a  few  cases  in  securing  fairly 
remunerative  employment  for  blind  people. 
The  policy  of  the  Library  has  always  been  one 
of  co-operation  with  other  existing  local  or- 
ganizations for  the  blind  and  has  thus  secured 


the  hearty  commendation  of  such  societies.  The 
Institute  proposes  in  a  more  extensive  field  to 
follow  the  same  policy  of  assistance  to  and 
co-ordination  of  all  efforts  which  are  being  di- 
rected to  the  common  end. 

"The  view  taken  by  the  Institute  of  its  func- 
tion is  that  without  trying  to  do  everything 
itself  it  should  try  to  see  that  everything  is 
being  done." 

BLINDED  CANADIAN   SOLDIERS 

The  question  naturally  would  arise  at  this 
point  in  the  minds  of  the  Canadian  public  as 
to  the  relation  of  the  Canadian  National  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind  to  the  blinded  Canadian 
soldiers,  of  whom,  so  far,  there  are  approx- 
imately fifty.  Some  of  these  have  passed  or 
are  passing  through  St.  Dunstan's,  others  have 
returned  to  Canada  without  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  Institution,  and  a  certain 
number  who  are  British  born  will  remain  per- 
manently in  Great  Britain.  The  total  number, 
therefore,  to  return  to  Canada  to  date,  may 
not  exceed  thirty.  Of  this  number  those  who 
passed  through  St.  Dunstan's  will  have  been 
put  in  a  fair  way  to  take  their  places  in  civilian 
life,  and  it  is  one  of  the  important  functions 
of  this  Institute  to  assist  these  graduates  of 
St.  Dunstan's  upon  their  return  to  Canada. 
For  those  returning  to  Canada  without  St. 
Dunstan's  training,  the  Institute  will  endeavor 
to  assist  in  securing  re-training  to  enable 
them  to  follow  their  former,  or  if  that  is  im- 
possible, some  other  congenial  occupation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  blinded  soldiers 
enter  naturally  into  the  whole  problem  of  the 
blind  of  the  Nation,  no  special  appeal  will  be 
made  by  the  Institute  on  their  behalf,  the  In- 
stitute believing  that  Canadians  will  take  a 
large  and  generous  view  of  the  situation  as  a 
whole.  This  attitude  has  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  our  returned  blinded  soldiers  them- 
selves, as  frequently  expressed  in  public  by 
numbers  of  them,  particularly  by  Captain  E. 
A.  Baker,  M.  C,  and  Lance-Corporal  A.  G. 
Viets,  P.  P.  C.  L.  I.,  members  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute. 

INSIGNIA 

The  Institute  has  adopted  as  its  distinguish- 
ing seal  and  emblem  the  head  and  bust  of 
Louis  Braille,  the  distinguished  Frenchman 
who,  in  1835,  perfected  the  system  of  em- 
bossed type  for  the  blind  which  bears  his 
name  and  which  is  now  universally  used  in  the 
blind  world. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

All  blind  persons  in  Canada  are  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Institute  without  payment 
of  any  fee,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  facili- 
tate the  enrolment  of  blind  members. 

All  other  persons  interested  in  furthering 
the  work  of  the  Institute  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership on  payment  of  $5.00  for  an  adult  and 
$1.00  for  a  minor  below  the  age  of  sixteen 
years. 

The  Institute  will  be  glad  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  membership,  addressed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  at  142  College  Street,  Toronto. 
Subscriptions,  inclusive  of  membership,  should 
be  addressed  to  H.  D.  Burns,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Treasurer.   Tank  of  Xova   Scotia,  Toronto. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  been  organized  with  a  Council  to 
be  comprised  of  prominent  men  and  women 
of   the  blind,   business   and   educational   life   of 


Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  work 
of  the  Institute  along  the  lines  above  set  forth. 
The  Council  will  have  in  its  personnel  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  existing  organiza- 
tions, and  will  strive  to  keep  in  the  closest 
touch  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
blind  throughout  Canada.  The  active  officials 
are  men  familiar  with  every  requirement  of 
the  blind  and  able  to  apply  intelligently  the 
most  modern  methods  of  education,  vocational 
training  and  "after-care." 

It  will  be  realized  from  this  necessarily  brief 
outline  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  blind 
of  Canada  that  a  large  amount  of  money  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  welfare.  Only  in  proportion  to  the  finan- 
cial support  which  the  Institute  receives  shall 
progress  be  made  in  this  most  pressing  work. 
It  is  therefore  urged  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given  by  the  public  to  the  needs  of  the 
blind   in    Canada   as   they   exist  to-day. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  SALESMANSHIP* 

By  ALBERT  G.  COWGILL, 
Principal  Teacher,  Boys'  School,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Through  the  subscription  department  of  the 
"Review  of  Reviews"  our  older  pupils,  who 
possess  the  necessary  qualifications  and  who 
cared  to  undertake  it,  have  had  an  opportunity 
for  the  past  two  years  to  secure  some  very 
practical  experience  in  salesmanship  by  solic- 
iting subscriptions  for  the  "Review  of  Re- 
views." Mr.  Cowgill,  who  has  had  supervision 
of  the  work  for  the  magazine  company  and 
who  has  devoted  all  his  time  to  it  during  the 
past  two  summers,  lias  this  to  say  about  it: 

"A  half  dozen  boys  tried  this  new  kind  of 
salesmanship — that  of  selling  subscriptions  to 
the  "Review  of  Reviews"  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  1914 — one  boy  taking  55,  another 
27.  another  15;  the  rest  taking  only  a  few 
orders.  These  young  agents  had  received  very 
little  training,  knew  very  little  about  the  mag- 
azine they  were  trying  to  sell;  but  this  expe- 
rience opened  our  eyes  as  to  its  possibilities. 
Accordingly,  plans  were  made  for  promoting 
this  new  field  of  work  for  blind  boys  and  girls. 
The  printing  press  Brattled  for  Mr.  Frey,  man- 
ager of  the  Scholarship  Department  for  the 
Review    Company,    his    handbook    of    instruc- 

•Reprinted  from  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual 
Report    of    thf>    Pennsylvania     Institution    for 

tin-     Instruction    of    the    Blind, 1916. 


tion,  a  book  containing  150  pages  of  embossed 
matter.  This  was  used  in  connection  with  re- 
ports from  actual  experiences  boys  obtained 
from  canvassing  on  Saturdays.  One  period 
a  week  was  given  to  this  sort  of  work  in  the 
business  class,  so  that  each  boy  who  had  signed 
a  contract  to  try  this  proposition  was  ade- 
quately prepared  so  far  as  the  theory  of  sales- 
manship goes. 

"Twenty  boys  and  six  girls  tried  to  do  the 
work.  Of  course  all  were  not  successful. 
They  ran  about  as  follows  according  to  the 
time  spent  at  it,  varying  from  five  hours  to 
five  weeks,  the  longest  anyone  worked  : 

Girl,  18  years  of  age,  partial  sight 4 

Boy,  24  years  of  age,  partial  sight 16 

Boy,  16  years  of  age,  totally  blind 18 

Boy,  18  years  of  age,  totally  blind 20 

Boy,  16  years  of  age,  partial  sight- 25 

Boy,  19  years  of  age,  totally  blind 30 

Boy,  10  years  of  age,  partial  sight 31 

Girl,  21  years  of  age,  partial  sight 40 

Girl,  22  years  of  age,  totally  blind 41 

Boy,  21  years  of  age,  partial  sight 80 

Girl,  22  years  of  age,  totally  blind 104 

Boy,  24  years  of  age,  totally  blind 125 

Boy,  17  years  of  age,  partial  sight 140 

Boy,  26  years  of  age,  totally  blind 180 

Boy,  19  years  of  age,  totally  blind 202 

Total    1056 
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"The  average  net  return  on  each  of  these 
subscriptions  is  65  cents,  so  that  we  find  the 
fifteen  pupils   have  $685.40   to  their  credit. 

"Since  September,  1915,  several  of  the  boys 
have  been  canvassing  on  Saturdays,  and  during 
the  Christmas  and  Easter  holidays  and  have 
progressed  in  the  work  most  rapidly.  Our  boys 
have  carried  off  first  and  second  prizes  in  both 
holiday  competitions,  one  boy  selling  one  hun- 
dred subscriptions  in  six  days.  Another  boy 
who  started  the  first  of  the  year  has  sold  four 
hundred  ending  May  1  (1916).  Another  star 
of  last  year  sold  magazines  all  year  and 
boasted  that  he  never  had  to  send  home  for 
money. 

"The  summer  of  1916  found  twelve  boys 
in  the  field.  Five  of  these  had  canvassed  the 
previous  summer ;  the  other  seven  had  taken 
the  necessary  preparation  in  class  for  active 
work  and  were  ready  for  any  emergency;  in 
other  words,  the  business  class  was  conducted 
along  lines  leading  to  salesmanship — the  selling 
of  some  definite  thing  and  that — a  magazine. 
Two  summers'  experience  taught  us  to  con- 
centrate on  one  magazine  and  not  to  scatter 
our  efforts  over  a  wide  field,  especially  since 
we  were  so  liberally  treated  by  the  Review  of 
Reviews  Company.  The  boys  were  able  to 
offer  a  magazine,  first-class  in  every  depart- 
ment, at  a  bargain  rate  and  obtain  a  very  good 
commission  in  each  subscription  sold.  These 
twelve  boys,  most  of  them  under  eighteen 
years  of  age,  sold  2,337  subscriptions,  averag- 
ing 86  cents  on  each  subscription.  I  was  in- 
terested the  other  day  to  know  how  much  the 
twelve  boys  had  in  the  bank  and  was  surprised 
to  find  that  each  one  had  managed _  to  place  in 
his  home  savings  bank  almost  all  his  net  earn- 
ings and  that  the  aggregate  sum  was  over 
$1,500.  As  several  of  the  boys  were  working 
under  the  Scholarship  Plan — that  is  by  selling 
so  many  they  were  entitled  to  a  scholarship 
at  any  college  or  university — there  was  an 
added  zest  and  goal  which  kept  nearly  every 
boy  busy  'plugging  away'  all  summer ;  if  these 


boys  go  to  college  they  will  have  earned  the 
money  to  go ;  responsibility  has  been  developed 
and  thrift  attained  by  thus  keeping  occupied 
their  heads  and  legs  during  the  summer  time. 
I  use  these  two  fine  Emersonian  words,  're- 
sponsibility and  thrift'  knowingly;  any  boy 
with  or  without  sight  who  will  voluntarily  leave 
home  to  spend  six  to  eight  weeks  in  three  or 
four  different  cities,  continually  meeting  strang- 
ers, overcoming  obstacles  besetting  his  path, 
cleaving  to  the  line  mapped  out  for  him,  de- 
velops that  great  force — responsibility.  And 
if  after  making  a  success  of  his  summer's  work 
he  can  point  to  a  neat  account  in  the  savings 
bank,  we  can  positively  add  'thrift'  as  the  twin 
developer  and  promoter  in  that  boys  education. 
"This  continuation  school  accomplished  an- 
other thing  besides  teaching  responsibility, 
thrift,  perseverance  and  success — it  introduced 
a  representative  of  the  school  to  the  parents 
of  more  than  fifty  of  our  boys  and  girls — par 
ents  most  of  whom  he  would  never  have  met  in 
any  other  way — and  it  did  him  good ;  he  re- 
ceived renewed  inspiration  from  this  personal 
contact  and  exchange  of  problems  ;  he  got  their 
viewpoint,  something  worth  while  and  which 
should  bring  about  more  efficient  planning  and 
cooperation  for  the  thing  we  are  all  working — 
the  pupils  best  interests." 

No.         Amt. 

No.    Pupils    working  Sold       Earned 

5  Christmas  holiday  1914       100  85.00 

15  Summer  1915     1056         685.40 

12  1916     2337       2009.82 

15  1917     2527       2906.05 


Total    5686.27 

2  Going  to  West  Philadelphia 
High  School,  working  dur- 
ing evenings  in  Overbrook 
and  Cynwyd.  Sept.  15,  1917, 
to  March  1,  1918.  Number 
sold    190 218.50 


Total    $5904.77 


WHO'S  WHO 


EDGAR  ELLIOTT  BRAMLETTE 
Mr.  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Superintendent  of  the 
Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  was  born  at 
Paris,  Texas.  November  19,  1860.  As  a  boy 
he  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Paris  and  Honey  Grove,  Texas,  and 
then    entered   Vanderbilt    University   at   Nash- 


EDGAR  ELLIOTT  BRAMLETTE 

villc,  which  institution  conferred  on  him  the 
A.  B.  degree  in  1883.  Later  Mr.  Bramlette 
attended  the  University  of  Texas,  where  he 
received  Ins  A.  M.  degree  in  188(5,  the  first 
A.  M.  degree  ever  conferred  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  To  complete  his  educa- 
tion. Mr.  Bramlette  went  to  Leipsic  University, 
Leipsic,  Germany,  studying  there  from  18S9  to 
1891.  lie  also  took  a  summer  course  at  the 
Universitj    of   Chicago. 

Mr.  Bramlette  was  instructor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Texas,  1883-1880, 
and  l'.  S.  Consul  in  Germany,  1886-1889.  While 
Consul  he  won  much  distinction  by  breaking 
a  system  of  undervaluation-  by  which  certain 
importers  had  gained  a  monopoly,  and  also  by 
a  report  on  trichinosis  brought  about  by  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  American  pork.  He 
was  professor  of  languages  at  Texas  A.  &  M. 


College;  was  president  of  John  Tarleton  Col- 
lege, 1900-1900,  after  having  been  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Schools  and  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Fort  Worth,  1893-1898;  was 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  at  Texar- 
kana,  1900-1909 ;  had  left  Texarkana  and  was 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Huntsville  when 
called  to  become  Superintendent  of  the  Texas 
School   for  the  Blind. 

Air.  Bramlette  is  a  Democrat;  his  only  po- 
litical office  was  that  of  U.  S.  Consul  in  Ger- 
many when  Cleveland  was  President.  In  this 
office  he  made  such  a  good  record  that,  after 
J.  G.  Blaine,  who  became  Secretary  of  State 
under  Harrison,  had  appointed  a  personal 
friend  to  this  consular  position,  Mr.  Bram- 
lette was  appointed  Special  Expert  of  the 
Treasury  Department  in  order  to  complete  the 
work  already  begun  of  breaking  up  under- 
valuations. 

Mr.  Bramlette  is  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church ;  a  Royal  Arch  Mason ;  Rotarian ; 
Knight  of  Pythias ;  Praetorian ;  member  of 
Kappa  Alpha  Fraternity,  and  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen. 

R.  E.  COLBY 

Workers  for  the  blind  regret  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Colby,  for  eleven  years  connected  with 
the  Trades  Department  of  the  Connecticut  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  have  resigned.  All  those 
who  have  known  the  Colbys  realize  that  they 
have  been  most  earnest  workers  in  behalf  of 
the  blind. 

CALVIN  S.  GLOVER 

Calvin  S.  Glover,  recently  elected  Executive 
Secretary  for  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind,  was  born  in  Rowan  county,  Kentucky, 
on  August  21,  1888.  In  his  ninth  year  he  lost 
his  sight  through  an  accident.  Mr.  Glover 
attended  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind 
for  a  few  years,  but  in  1905  entered  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
where  he  received  the  Regent's  Classical  Aca- 
demic Diploma.  Due  to  the  offer  of  a  special 
scholarship  by  a  trustee  of  the  Institute  he 
was  able  to  continue  his  studies  at  Columbia, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1913  with 
general  honors,  and  elected  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society. 

During  Mr.   Glover's  junior  year  at  Colum- 
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bia  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Club  of  Blind  College  Graduates,  and 
later  became  president  of  the  Manhattan  and 
the    Bronx    Blind    Peoples    League. 

In    November,   1914,   Mr.   Glover  accepted  a 
position  as  Home  Teacher  on  the  staff  of  the 


L 


CALVIN  S.  GLOVER 

New  York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
and  was  assigned  the  Glens  Falls  territory. 
Here  he  started  a  workshop  and  developed 
the  Tri-County  Association.  In  March  of 
1917  the  Commission  sent  Mr.  Glover  to  Ohio 
to  visit  the  public  school  classes  for  the  con- 
servation of  vision  and  to  study  Mr.  Irwin's 
methods,  preparatory  to  starting  such  classes 
in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Glover  worked 
diligently  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  191? 
to  establish  classes  in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse.  1918  still  found  the  work  very  un- 
settled, due  to  the  severe  winter  and  the 
scarcity  of  funds,  but  in  April  Rochester 
finally  decided  to  establish  one  class,  with 
about  half  the  adequate  equipment,  and  Buf- 
falo to  establish  two  classes  also  with  scanty 
equipment.  The  Buffalo  Association  had 
meanwhile,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.   Con- 


rad E.  Wetthaufer,  come  to  realize  that  their 
aid  to  blind  people  could  be  enhanced  if  con- 
ducted by  an  Executive  Secretary,  who  should 
study  the  individual  needs  and  start  the  men 
and  women  along  the  lines  best  suited  to  their 
talents  and  early  training,  and  who  should 
find  all  the  work  possible  for  the  blind 
amongst  the  sighted.  Mr.  Glover  saw  great 
possibilities  in  such  work  and  gladly  accepted 
this  position,  relinquishing  his  work  with  the 
New  York  Commission  for  the  Blind  on 
April  30th,  1918. 

LEE  HARRISON. 

Lee  Harrison,  the  new  Superintendent  of 
the  School  for  the  Blind  in  Kansas,  in  response 
to  our  request  for  information  about  himself, 
sent  it  in  such  tabloid  form  that  we  are  re- 
producing it  exactly  as  furnished.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  us  could 


LEE  HARRISON 

give  a  more  comprehensive  and  vivid  picture 
of  preparation  for  a  position  in  less  words. 

Twenty  years'  experience  in  Public  School 
work. 

Taught  in  country  schools,  grade  schools, 
high  schools  and  teachers'  institutes. 

Experience  in  city  and  county  supervision. 
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Secretary  State  Board  of  Administration, 
having  charge  of  all  the  state  institutions. 

Served  as  president  of  Southern  Kansas 
Teachers'  Association. 

Four  years  member  State  Reading  Circle 
Board. 

Six  years  representative  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation   on   its    legislative   committee. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  looking  forward 
to  meeting  Mr.  Harrison  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  conference.  It  is  always  gratifying  to 
welcome  into  the  profession  a  man  who  has 
such  a  true  educational  background. 

CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

Readers  of  this  magazine  have  long  been 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes  in 
his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee.  Mr.  Holmes  is  now  serving  for 
a  second  term  as  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Since 
1906  he  has  been  officially  connected  with  the 


CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 


J.  J.  Murphy 


Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  as 
Superintendent  of  Training  and  Employment 
of  Men,  which  position  he  resigns  on  July  1st 
to  become  Director  of  the  Canadian  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  with  headquarters  in 
Toronto.  On  page  22  of  Volume  8  of  this 
magazine  is  printed  a  summary  of  Mr. 
Holmes'  activities  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 

JOSEPH  J.   MURPHY 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jos- 
eph J.  Murphy,  who 
have  been  working  in 
behalf  of  t  he  blind 
in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  for  the  'past 
six  months,  have 
gone  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  to  help 
Sir  Frederick  Fraser 
in  the  rehabilitation 
of  those  who  lost 
their  sight  in  the  Halifax  disaster.  Mr. 
Murphy,  after  graduating  from  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  the  capacity  of 
field  worker.  When  the  New  York  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  was  established,  he  en- 
tered its  service  in  a  similar  capacity  and  re- 
mained with  that  Board  until  the  Fall  of  1917, 
when  he  became  the  Director  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  blind  which  is  maintained  by 
the  Brooklyn  Association  for  Improving  the 
Conditions  of  the  Poor,  under  the  Fox  be- 
quest. Mrs.  Murphy  was  one  of  the  eye  nurses 
of  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
became  thoroughly  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
methods  of  preventing  blindness,  but  also  with 
all  activities  in  behalf  of  those  who  lost  their 
sight  in  adult  life. 

I.  S.  WAMPLER. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Wampler,  of  the  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  was  appointed  February  9,  by 
the  State  Board  of  Control,  superintendent  of 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  to  succeed 
John  V.  Armstrong,  who  died  December  9, 
1917. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Board  requested  Mrs.  Armstrong  to  remain 
with  the  school  as  acting  superintendent  until 
a  permanent  arrangement  should  be  made. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  advised  the  Board  a  few  days 
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before  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wampler  that 
she  did  not  feel  physically  able  to  continue  the 
work,  with  its  heavy  responsibilities,  and  asked 
to  be  relieved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wampler  was  born  in  1866  near  Har- 
risonburg, Va.  He  entered  Peabody  College 
in  1S89,  having  won,  among  sixty-nine  appli- 
cants,   one    of    four    competitive    scholarships 


I.  S.  WAMPLER 

available  to  Virginia  that  year.  He  was  gradu- 
ated in  May,  1891,  being  elected  class  sponsor 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  dur- 
ing commencement  week.  Later  he  graduated 
from  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  with  the  master's  degree,  having 
won,    while    a    student   there,    one    scholarship 


in  the  department  of  history  and  another  in 
the  department  of  physics.  He  was  likewise 
assistant  in  physics  for  two  ;  ears  of  his  stu- 
dent life  in  Washington  and  Lee. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Wampler  was 
closely  identified  with  educational  movements 
in  his  native  state. 

Returning  to  Peabody  College  in  1907  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics,  he  served 
in  that  capacity  until  the  closing  of  the  col- 
lege in  1911. 

Perhaps  his  most  distinctive  service  to  Pea- 
body College  was  his  organization  of  the 
alumni  and  his  energetic  work  in  holding  them 
together  and  enlisting  their  interest  and  loy- 
alty during  the  transition  days  of  1908-10  and 
the  three-year  suspension  of  the  college  from 
1911  to  1914. 

Mr.  Wampler  will  have  the  able  support 
and  inspiration  of  his  charming  and  capable 
wife  in  his  new  duties.  She  will  be  a  power- 
ful influence  for  good  in  the  important  work 
they   are    now   undertaking. 

Mr.  Wampler's  training  and  experience  have 
been  such  as  admirably  fit  him  for  the  im- 
portant duties  that  are  connected  with  the 
position  which  he  is  now  assuming.  He  has 
throughout  his  whole  educational  career,  since 
his  early  student  days,  constantly  grown  in 
organizing  ability  through  the  effects  of  his  fine 
energy,  alertness,  appreciation  of  new  situa- 
tions and  requirements  and  his  deep  insight 
into  educational  needs.  His  interests  have  al- 
ways been  such  as  to  give  him  a  wide  outlook 
over  the  educational  field,  and  with  such  a 
broadly-trained  educator  in  charge  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  school  will  give  the  finest 
opportunities  to  its  pupils. —  (From  The  Nash- 
ville Tenncsseean,  Feb.  10,  1918.) 
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Our  new  plant  consists  of  fourteen  buildings, 
to-wit :  the  Administration  building",  six  cottage 
homes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  a  Kindergarten, 
Superintendent's  cottage,  Employees'  cottage, 
Power  house  and  Laundry,  Farmer's  cottage, 
barns  and  garage.  These  are  all  constructed 
of  re-in forced  concrete  with  brick  veneer  and 
stone  trimmings,  except  the  farmer's  cottage 
an<!   barn,   which  are  of  yellow  pine. 

The  administration  building  faces  south,  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  long,  and 
contains  basement  and  two  stories.  In  the 
basement  are  located  the  boys'  industrial  de- 
partment (seven  large  rooms),  gymnasiums 
witli  locker  and  bath  rooms  (four  large 
rooms),  piano  tuning  department  (one  teach- 
er's studio  and  eight  practice  rooms),  seams- 
tress department  for  making  girls'  uniforms 
(two  large  rooms  and  one  store  room),  the 
main  store  rooms  (five  large  rooms),  elevator, 
lavatories,  closets  and  hall.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains, beginning  on  the  right  of  the  main  en- 
trance, reception  room,  stenographer's  office 
and  vault,  superintendent's  office,  trustees 
room,  library  (the  entire  east  end),  elevator 
storekeeper  and  accountant's  office,  auditorium 
science  room,  boys'  music  department  (the 
entire  west  end,  containing  five  teachers 
studios  and  twelve  practice  rooms),  girls'  in- 
dustrial department  (four  large  rooms),  lava- 
tories and  hall.  On  the  second  floor  we  have 
the  literary  department  (11  recitation  rooms). 
principal's  office,  printing  room,  typewriting- 
room,  voice  teacher's  room,  girls'  music  de- 
partment (five  teachers'  studios  and  twelve 
practice  rooms),  two  rest  rooms,  lavatories, 
closets  and   hall. 

Our  six  cottage  homes  for  the  pupils,  A,  R, 
(  .  I).  E  and  F,  are  all  alike  in  size,  arrange- 
ment and  conveniences.  They  are  each  man- 
aged by  two  resident  teachers,  one  housekeeper 
and  one  maid.  A  description  of  Cottage  A 
suffices  for  all. 

The  building  is  two-story,  with  living  room, 
Study  hall,  housekeeper's  room,  kitchen,  din- 
ing room,  and  three  rooms  for  students  on 
the  first  floor,  and  with  nine  rooms  for  stu- 
dents, t\v<>  baths,  six  lavatories,  and  the  two 
teacher's  rooms  on  the  second  floor. 

The    rooms    are    arranged    to    accommodate 


three.  The  crippled  students  living  on  the  first 
floor. 

Students  care  for  their  own  rooms  and  do 
all  the  upstairs  cleaning.  They  take  turns  set- 
ting tables,  serving,  and  washing  the  dishes. 
Six  going  on  duty  each  week. 

The  teachers  have  charge  of  the  discipline, 
reading  of  the  mail,  and  act  as  escorts  for  the 
pupils  when  away  from  school. 

The  housekeeper,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
maid,  prepares  on  the  gas-ranges  and  fireless 
cookers  the  meals  and  attends  to  extra  clean- 
ing. 

The  only  literary  work  done  in  the  cottage 
is  one  and  one-half  hours  study  period  in  the 
evening. 

The  children  enjoy  their  home  life  and  take 
great  pride  in  keeping  their  cottage  in  order. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  is  divided 
into  four  departments,  the  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate,  and  the  High  School. 

The  new  Kindergarten  building  fulfills  a 
need  the  school  has  felt  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
ideally  planned  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  little  ones.  The  upper  floor  is  composed 
of  two  long  airy  dormitories  for  the  children, 
apartments  for  the  house-mothers,  and  long 
corridors  for  the  children  to  play  in.  On  the 
ground  floor,  grouped  around  the  patio,  are 
the  school-rooms,  offices,  play-rooms,  and  culi- 
nary department. 

The  school-work  in  this  building  includes  the 
Kindergarten  and  Low  and  High  first  grades. 
The  work  is  well  organized,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Primary  Department  consists  of  the  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  grades.  The  Intermediate  in- 
cludes the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades,  the 
latter  being  taught  by  the  High  School  teach- 
ers. In  the  High  School  there  are  four 
grades,   9th,    10th,    11th   and    12th. 

As  far  as  possible  the  State  adopted  books 
are  used,  and  the  work  corresponds  to  State 
Public  School  work  for  children  of  the  same 
grade. 

The  Intermediate  grades  and  the  High 
School  are  taught  by  the  Departmental  plan. 
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|s'  Cottage  Power  House  and  Laundry 
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By  E.  E.  BRAMLETTE 
Superintendent  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 


Our  new  plant  consists  of  fourteen  buildings, 
to-wit :  the  Administration  building,  six  cottage 
homes,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  a  Kindergarten, 
Superintendent's  cottage,  Employees'  cottage, 
Power  house  and  Laundry,  Farmer's  cottage, 
barns  and  garage.  These  are  all  constructed 
of  re-in forced  concrete  with  brick  veneer  and 
stone  trimmings,  except  the  farmer's  cottage 
and  barn,   which  are  of  yellow  pine. 

The  administration  building  faces  south,  is 
two  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  long,  and 
contains  basement  and  two  stories.  In  the 
basement  are  located  the  boys'  industrial  de- 
partment (seven  large  rooms),  gymnasiums 
with  locker  and  bath  rooms  (four  large 
rooms),  piano  tuning  department  (one  teach- 
er's studio  and  eight  practice  rooms),  seams- 
tress department  for  making  girls'  uniforms 
(two  large  rooms  and  one  store  room),  the 
main  store  rooms  (five  large  rooms),  elevator, 
lavatories,  closets  and  hall.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains, beginning  on  the  right  of  the  main  en- 
trance, reception  room,  stenographer's  office 
and  vault,  superintendent's  office,  trustees' 
room,  library  (the  entire  east  end),  elevator, 
storekeeper  and  accountant's  office,  auditorium, 
science  room,  boys'  music  department  (the 
entire  west  end,  containing  five  teachers' 
studios  and  twelve  practice  rooms),  girls'  in- 
dustrial department  (four  large  rooms),  lava- 
tories and  hall.  On  the  second  floor  we  have 
the  literary  department  (11  recitation  rooms), 
principal's  office,  printing  room,  typewriting 
room,  voice  teacher's  room,  girls'  music  de- 
partment (five  teachers'  studios  and  twelve 
practice  rooms),  two  rest  rooms,  lavatories, 
closets  and  hall. 

I  >nr  six  cottage  homes  for  the  pupils,  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E  and  F.  are  all  alike  in  size,  arrange- 
ment and  conveniences.  They  are  each  man- 
aged by  two  resident  teachers,  one  housekeeper 
and  one  maid.  A  description  of  Cottage  A 
suffices   for  all. 

The  building  i^  two-story,  with  living  room, 
Study  hall,  housekeeper's  room,  kitchen,  din- 
in-  room,  and  three  rooms  for  students  on 
thf  first  Boor,  and  with  nine  rooms  for  stu- 
dent-, two  baths,  six  lavatories,  and  the  two 
teacher's  r<»<>m-  on  the  second  floor. 

The    moms    are    arranged    to    accommodate 


three.  The  crippled  students  living  on  the  first 
floor. 

Students  care  for  their  own  rooms  and  do 
all  the  upstairs  cleaning.  They  take  turns  set- 
ting tables,  serving,  and  washing  the  dishes. 
Six  going  on  duty  each  week. 

The  teachers  have  charge  of  the  discipline, 
reading  of  the  mail,  and  act  as  escorts  for  the 
pupils  when  away  from  school. 

The  housekeeper,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
maid,  prepares  on  the  gas-ranges  and  fireless 
cookers  the  meals  and  attends  to  extra  clean- 
ing. 

The  only  literary  work  done  in  the  cottage 
is  one  and  one-half  hours  study  period  in  the 
evening. 

The  children  enjoy  their  home  life  and  take 
great  pride  in  keeping  their  cottage  in  order. 

LITERARY    DEPARTMENT 

The  literary  work  of  the  school  is  divided 
into  four  departments,  the  Kindergarten,  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate,  and  the  High  School. 

The  new  Kindergarten  building  fulfills  a 
need  the  school  has  felt  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
ideally  planned  for  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  little  ones.  The  upper  floor  is  composed 
of  two  long  airy  dormitories  for  the  children, 
apartments  for  the  house-mothers,  and  long 
corridors  for  the  children  to  play  in.  On  the 
ground  floor,  grouped  around  the  patio,  are 
the  school-rooms,  offices,  play-rooms,  and  culi- 
nary department. 

The  school-work  in  this  building  includes  the 
Kindergarten  and  Low  and  High  first  grades. 
The  work  is  well  organized,  and  compares 
favorably  with  the  work  done  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Primary  Department  consists  of  the  2nd, 
3rd,  and  4th  grades.  The  Intermediate  in- 
cludes the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades,  the 
latter  being  taught  by  the  High  School  teach- 
ers. In  the  High  School  there  are  four 
grades,   9th,   10th,    11th   and   12th. 

As  far  as  possible  the  State  adopted  books 
are  used,  and  the  work  corresponds  to  State 
Public  School  work  for  children  of  the  same 
grade. 

The  Intermediate  grades  and  the  High 
School  are  taught  by  the  Departmental  plan. 
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j.  he  State  Department  of  Education  has  is- 
sued the  following  Certificate  of  approval: 
"This  is  to  certify,  that  the  Texas  School  for 
the  Blind  High  School,  located  at  Austin, 
Texas,  has  met  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  of  the  Laws  of 
Texas  for  approval  as  a  High  School  of  the 
First  Class.  And  this  certificate  is  given  in 
recognition  of  the  attainments  of  the  standard 


Public  Speaking  is  also  taught  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School. 

A  Stereograph  for  printing  our  own  hooks 
and  music  in  New  York  Point  has  been  of 
much  service  to  the  school.  So  far  there  has 
been  added  to  the  Library  from  this  Depart- 
ment : 

Twenty-two  books  of  Mediaeval  History,  12 
English    Histories,    14    Ancient    Histories,    12 


Girls'  Basket  Making  Class 


prescribed  for  a  High  School  of  the  class  in- 
dicated." 

The  School  is  affiliated  with  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  a  number  of  our  pupils  have 
attended,  graduating  both  in  the  Law  and  Lit- 
erary Departments. 

Mr.  Randolph  Haynes,  a  graduate  of  our 
school  and  a  member  of  the  present  graduating 
class  of  the  University,  was  recently  elected 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  in  the 
High    School : 

9th  Grade — Algebra,  Physiography,  Ancient 
History,   English. 

10th  Grade — Algebra,  Civil  Government, 
Grammar,  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Physics, 
Mediaeval  and   Modern   History. 

11th  Grade — Plane  Geometry,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish History,  History  of  American  Literature, 
Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

12th  Grade — Review  of  Arithmetic,  History 
of  the  United  States,  Spanish,  English  Litera- 
ture. 


U.  S.  Histories,  6  Hart's  Documents,  96  Texas 
Histories,  36  for  the  Spanish  Department,  75 
Hymn  Books,  76  pages  of  Grammar,  a  large 
number  of  songs,  Music  studies,  and  alpha- 
bets. 

We  have  a  large  Library  consisting  of 
twenty-three  thousand  books  in  point  and  line. 
Also  eighteen  hundred  books  in  ordinary  type. 
Pupils  have  daily  access  to  these  books,  and 
the  ordinary  books  are  used  for  reference  work 
by  the  teachers,  both  for  their  private  use  and 
for  reading  to  the  pupils.  Books  from  our 
library  are  also  loaned  to  the  adult  blind  and 
our  ex-students  in  Texas. 

TYPEWRITING    DEPARTMENT 

Typewriting  is  taught  all  pupils  above  the 
7th  grade.  We  have  now  ten  typewriters  in 
constant  use  for  instruction,  for  letter  writing, 
and  for  composition  work. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  very 
thorough,  and  the  pupils  who  receive  certifi- 
cates are  capable  of  holding  typewriting  posi- 
tions in  offices  and  banks. 
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Telegraphy  is  also  taught  to  partially  sighted 
pupils  who  desire  to  specialize  in  this  branch 
of  work.  Several  young  ladies  who  learned 
telegraphy  here  are  holding  responsible  posi- 
tions in  Western  Union  offices. 

MUSIC    DEPARTMENT 

Music  Study  forms  an  important  branch  of 


The  .pourse  is  laid  out  for  seven  years,  but 
can  be  shortened  by  earnest  study. 

Messrs.  H.  Guest  Collins,  Director  of  the 
Music  Department,  and  H.  N.  Lebermann  have 
jointly  prepared  several  music  text-books,  and 
these  have  been  printed  in  New  York  Point 
by  our   stereographer,   Mr.   H.   A.   Klotz. 

The    Piano    Tuning   and   Repairing    Depart- 


A  Happy  Time  in  the  Water 


education  for  those  pupils  possessing  talent  and 
love  for  the  art.  There  has  been  a  steady 
progress  in  this  department,  and  many  music 
graduates  are  now  occupying  positions  of  trust 
and  earn  comfortable  livelihood  both  in  this 
and  adjoining  states. 

The  course  of  study  is  similar  to  the  best 
conservatory  curricula,  and  includes  instruction 
in  piano,  organ,  violin,  saxaphone,  cornet  and 
other  orchestral  instruments,  chorus  practice, 
theory,  and  tuning  and  repairing. 

A  new  electric-pneumatic  pipe  organ  has 
recently  been  installed.  This  instrument  is  in 
all  points  modern  and  adequate.  There  are 
thirty  pianos  for  teachers'  studios  and  prac- 
tice, orchestral  instruments,  violins,  saxa- 
phones,  etc.,  and  a  library  well  stocked  with 
classical,  popular  and  educational  music,  both 
in   New   York   Point  and   Ordinary   Point. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  chorus  training. 
There  are  three  classes,  senior,  junior  and 
kindergarten.  The      Senior      Chorus      has 

achieved  quite  a  reputation  and  is  often  invited 
to  sing.  Their  repertoire  embraces  choruses 
from  oratorios,  anthems,  part-songs,  etc.  All 
music  students   arc  required  to   study  Theory. 


ment  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  all  the  occupational  training  given,  as 
many  of  our  graduates  are  thereby  equipped 
for   making   a   living  and   are   self-supporting. 

INDUSTRIAL     DEPARTMENT 

The  Industrial  Department  is  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  Texas  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
giving  instruction  in  broom-making,  mattress- 
making,  mop-making,  and  chair-seating  for  the 
boys ;  and  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  bead 
work,  basketry,  and  rug-making  for  the  girls. 

The  institution  is  equipped  with  fourteen 
broom  winders,  five  clippers,  two  cylinder 
scrapers,  chair  clamps,  etc.,  and  one  electric 
mattress  machine.  The  annual  average  output 
of  brooms  is  about  fifteen  thousand.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  school  has  had  the  contract  for 
supplying  all  the  state  institutions — Insane 
Asylums,  Normal  Schools,  State  University, 
Orphans  Home,  etc.,  for  which  it  has  entered 
into  general  competition  with  broom  manu- 
factories everywhere.  The  boys  in  the  in- 
dustry are  paid  a  bonus  of  from  twenty  to 
fifty  cents  per  dozen  for  their  work,  enabling 
many  of  them  to  buy  their  clothing  and  foster- 
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.ng  a  desire  to  become  self-supporting.  The 
average  number  of  mattresses,  new  and  reno- 
vated, is  about  two  hundred  per  annum ;  of 
chairs  caned,  about  the  same  number ;  and 
some  four  thousand  mops  are  made  each  year. 
Boys   are   allowed   a   bonus   of    twenty-five   to 


An  Interesting  Pyramid 

thirty  cents  for  mattresses,  and  twenty-five  to 
fifty  cents  for  chairs. 

The  Girls  Industrial  Department  has  turned 
out  this  session  about  five  hundred  baskets, 
made  twenty  dresses,  thirty  aprons,  knitted 
one  hundred  wash  rags,  sixty  knitting  bags, 
about  a  dozen  sweaters,  pieced  a  dozen  squares 
for  quilts  for  the  Belgians,  made  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  tatting,  ninety  laundry  bags,  one 
dozen  bead  baskets  and  about  one  hundred 
rugs.  We  have  five  looms  for  rug-weaving. 
It  is  hoped  that  rug-weaving  may  prove  a 
gainful  occupation  for  girls,  as  the  cost  of 
equipment  is  moderate.  A  director  with  one 
assistant  is  employed  in  this  department. 

All  pupils  of  both  sexes  are  required  to 
take  some  kind  of  industrial  training. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  the  cottages  have  do- 
mestic duties  to  perform,  making  beds,  house 
cleaning,  washing  dishes,  waiting  on  table, 
which  they  do  willingly  and  satisfactorily. 

Our  school  is  not  vet  prepared  to  begin  the 


hog  raising  that  is  planned,  but  such  an  in- 
dustry for  our  school  will  be  taken  up  later. 
Some  of  the  boys,  seeing  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  little  money  while  in  school, 
requested  Superintendent  Bramlette  for  per- 
mission to  raise  hogs  during  this  session.  So, 
on  November  15th,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Derr,  a  stock  company  was  formed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  large  boys,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
sixteen  dollars.  Two  pigs  were  bought  with 
this  money.  The  pen  was  constructed  from 
scrap  lumber,  all  work  being  done  by  the  boys 
themselves.  The  boys  were  given  the  garbage 
from  Cottage  D  alone,  the  balance  of  the 
garbage  from  the  other  cottages  was  sold  to 
a  nearby  farmer.  About  a  month  later  the 
capital  stock  was  increased  to  twenty-four 
dollars,  and  another  pig  was  bought.  On 
January  first  the  stock  was  again  increased, 
and  two  more  pigs  were  purchased  for  twenty- 
six  dollars.     Fifteen  cents  was  all  the  money 


Youthful    Gymnasts 

that  had  been  expended  to  date  for  the  up- 
keep of  these  pigs.  Three  hogs  were  sold  to 
the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  at  market  price 
March  24,  the  boys  receiving  eighty-four  dol- 
lars   and    five    cents.     On    April    15,    another 
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poorly  fed  hog  was  ourchaseci  for  twenty- 
one  dollars  and  seventy  cents.  The  boys  ex- 
pect to  sell  the  three  remaining  hogs  just  be- 
fore school  closes,  and  from  present  indica- 
tions they  will  receive  at  least  one  hundred 
dollars. 

The  work  of  caring   for  the  hogs  has  been 
very    interesting    to    both    teacher    and    boys, 


able-bodied  individual  can  participate  in  it. 
Exhibitions  are  given  during  the  year  to  show 
the  work  which  is  being  done. 

The  girls'  gymnasium  is  sixty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet,  with  windows  running  along  the  en- 
tire side  and  end,  affording  splendid  lighting 
and  ventilation. 

The  equipment  consists  of  dumb  bells,  wands 


Healthful  Outdoor  Sports 


and  Superintendent  Bramlette  is  highly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  this  little  enterprise 
has  been  conducted.  It  has  not  only  been 
profitable  to  the  boys  financially,  but  it  has 
served  as  a  great  experiment  for  the  school. 
It  shows  that  the  blind  can  make  a  success 
of  hog  raising  with  little  or  no  experience. 

Chicken  and  hog  raising  will  be  regular  in- 
dustries next  session. 

We  have  a  farm  of  about  forty  acres,  and 
two  gardens  of  about  six  acres  each.  The 
garden  is  especially  interesting  to  the  boys, 
many  of  whom  spend  their  leisure  moments 
with  the  gardener,  rendering  him  much  as- 
sistance. In  addition  to  the  large  gardens, 
many  pupils  have  individual  plots  marked  off 
with  rows  of  stones  or  with  wire,  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes.  It  is  finite  interesting  to  note 
the  pleasure  they  gain  in  working  their  own 
crops  and  to  see  the  delight  they  take  in  eating 
their  own  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  etc. 

Gardening  and  simple  agriculture  will  here- 
after be  added  to  our  course  of  study. 

Physical  training  is  one  of  the  very  essen- 
tial courses  in  the  development  of  the  physical 
welfare  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  blind, 
and  is  necessary  under  modern  conditions. 
Its  aim,  however,  must  be  educational,  and  to 
be  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate 
into   the    spectacular,   but    be    such   that   every 


and  Indian  clubs  for  light  gymnastics,  Swedish 
bomb  for  heavier  gymnastics,  chest  weights, 
ten  sets  of  Stall  bars,  flying  rings,  and  balls 
of  various  kinds   for  the  playing  games. 

The  girls'  dressing  room  is  large  and  airy 
with  individual  steel  lockers  arranged  in  rows 
from  front  to  rear.  At  the  back  are  the  shower 
baths  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  physical  training  consists  of  marching 
tactics  (fancy  and  military),  light  gymnastics 
(dumb  bells,  wand  and  Indian  club  drills), 
dancing  (folk  and  aesthetic).  The  other  work 
is  supplemented  by  hikes  once  a  week. 

The  girls  have  ten  minutes  to  get  into  their 
gymnasium  suits  after  coming  from  their  class- 
rooms. At  the  close  of  the  period  fifteen  min- 
utes is  allowed  for  their  shower,  which  is  re- 
quired of  each  student  after  gymnasium  work, 
clean  towels  being  furnished  each  day  for  this 
purpose.  The  soiled  towels  are  gathered  in  a 
basket  and  are  immediately  sent  to  the  laundry 
where  they  are  returned  the  following  day 
clean   and    fresh   for  use  again. 

The  Boys'  Physical  Training  Department  is 
under  the  charge  of  James  W.  Derr,  who 
came  to  us  from  "Overbrook,"  being  a  gradu- 
ate   of    that    institution    of    the    class    of    1906. 

For  this  interesting  and  most  necessary  part 
of  our  instruction  the  boys  are  divided  into 
five    classes :     Kindergarten    and    First    Grade, 
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Second  and  Third  Grades,  Fourth,  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Grades,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  and 
the  High  School. 

First  Grade  and  Kindergarten  :  These  little 
tots  are  taught  games,  marching,  left  and  right 
foot,  but  is  chiefly  for  developing  action  of 
their  little  bodies.  All  boys  above  these 
grades   must  wear  gymnasium   suits,  and  take 


greatly  appreciated,  but  no  doubt  they  have 
"troubles  of  their  own"  along  similar  lines. 
Apparatus  work,  marching,  Swedish  gymnastics 
and  pyramid  building  are  taught  in  this  class. 
The  Boys'  Gymnasium  is  located  directly 
under  the  auditorium,  and  is  about  sixty  by 
one  hundred  feet  in  size.  It  is  fitted  with 
parallel  bars,  horizontal  bar,  spring  board,  stall 
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shower  baths  after  each  class.  Time,  1  to  2 
p.  m. 

Second  and  Third  Grades :  This  class  is 
given  marching  and  drills,  and  just  a  little 
tumbling  to  prepare  them  for  higher  classes. 
These  attend  class  from  2  to  3  p.  m. 

Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  :  This  class 
is  held  from  10  to  11  a.  m.  Here  is  really 
where  the  most  interesting  work  is  done. 
Boys  of  this  grade  seem  to  take  a  much  keener 
interest  in  their  physical  training  than  younger 
or  older  boys.  Advanced  marching,  apparatus 
work  and  tumbling  make  up  the  work  in  these 
grades. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades :  This  class  is 
also  very  interesting ;  the  boys  coming  up  from 
the  lower  grades  still  retain  much  of  their 
former  enthusiasm  in  the  work.  This  class 
comes  from  4  to  5  p.  m.,  as  does  the  next 
class,  the  High   School. 

High  School :  This  is  where  the  Director 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  trouble  in  obtaining 
and  holding  interest.  Suggestions  from  other 
directors  in  the  same  line  of  work  would  be 


bar,  Swedish  horse,  horizontal  ladder,  teeter 
ladder,  goat,  jumping  stand,  bar-bells,  guns, 
and  mats  for  tumbling.  The  locker  room  is 
fitted  with  steel  lockers,  where  each  student 
has  a  locker  in  which  to  keep  his  suit  in  good 
condition.  Each  boy  carries  his  own  key, 
for  which  he  is  held  responsible,  and  when  a 
boy  loses  his  key  he  is  charged  twenty-five 
cents  to  replace  it.  For  the  past  seven  years 
annual  gymnasium  exhibits  have  been  given. 
A  number  of  these  exhibits  have  been  given 
at  Waco  Cotton  Palace,  making  a  great  hit. 
This  year  an  entertainment  will  be  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross,  on  May  31,  for 
which  an  admission  fee  will  be  charged. 

We  have  had  several  tug-of-war  contests 
with  other  teams,  and  have  met  with  good 
success.  We  plan  to  have  out-door  contests 
with  sighted  children  in  the  near  future.  An 
athletic  field  will  be  laid  out  at  our  new  plant 
this  summer,  and  we  shall  also  have  a  swim- 
ming-pool at  an  early  date,  instruction  in 
swimming  having  already  commenced  at  the 
old  plant. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


MARY  MORTON  KEHEW 

Mary  Morton  Kehew,  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind  since  is  foundation  in 
1903.  passed  away  in  February. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  owes  much 
to  the  wise  guidance  of  this  remarkable 
woman.  When  the  state,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1906 
took  over  a  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Association,  and  the  question  arose,  what  the 
Association  might  continue  to  do,  Mrs.  Kehew 
at  once  endorsed  the  suggestion  that  the  local 
organization  might  help  to  finance  a  national 
magazine  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind ;  hence  the  founding  of  the  "Outlook  for 
the  Blind"  and  the  generous  subsidies  which 
it  received  during  its  first  struggling  years. 

The  Massachusetts  Association  for  the 
Blind  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  commit- 
tee of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  over  which  Mrs.  Kehew  presided  for 
many  years.  Work  for  the  blind  was  but  one 
of  the  numerous  efforts  which  had  their  birth 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Women's 
Union.  So  great  was  the  influence  of  this  or- 
ganization, which  grew  to  its  present  sphere 
of  usefulness,  very  largely  as  a  result  of  Mrs. 
Kehew's  efforts,  that  we  are  reprinting  in  its 
entirety  the  editorial  devoted  to  her  memory, 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1918: 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  gone  since  Mrs.  Mary  Morton 
Kehew  became  president  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union,  and  initiated  the 
wonderful  development  which  has  placed  it 
among  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
city.  It  almost  seems  as  if  it  were,  indeed,  a 
public  institution — that  is,  a  part  of  the  munici- 
pal government,  so  much  has  it  come  to  be  de- 
pended upon  as  a  part  of  our  social  machinery. 
Its  functioning  for  the  well-being  of  the  wo- 
men workers  of  this  community  has  always 
been,  under  Mrs.  Kehew's  able _  and  farsighted 
policies,  entirely  distinct  and  dissociated  from 
what  is  technically  known  as  "welfare"  work 
for  working  women.  The  W.  E.  and  I.  Union 
expressed  emphatically  the  "New  Woman," 
without  any  of  the  cant  of  Feminism  or  ever 
committing  itself  to  the  obviously  growing  suf- 
fragist cause  now  apparently  sweeping  all  be- 
fore it.  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  ^  Cant  of 
any  kind  was  shivered  to  pieces  against  Mrs. 
Kehew's  personality — so  strong  that,  without 
the  conscious  intention  on  her  part,  her  char- 
acter   stamped    itself    upon    whatever    enlisted 


her  heart  and  hand  as  earnestly  as  did  the  ad- 
ministering of  the  Union. 

Though  outwardly  the  typical  young  Boston 
woman  when,  twenty  years  ago,  she,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  was  the  W.  E.  and  I.  Union 
in  herself — this  simply  by  virtue  of  her  dili- 
gence, her  sincerity,  her  faith  and  aspirations, 
her  "vision"  and  "service,"  as  its  president — 
she  really  was  too  unique  in  her  makeup,  and 
in  the  use  she  made  of  her  powers,  gifts  and 
advantages  to  be  called  "typical."  When  at 
length  she  laid  down  the  work  after  completely 
vindicating  her  "vision,"  there  was  no  one  to 
fill  her  place  just  as  she  had  filled  it,  and  of 
course  no  such  thing  was  even  attempted.  But 
although  Mrs.  Kehew  was  sui  generis,  she  did 
indeed  represent  two  of  the  best  and  greatest 
qualities  that  we  fondly  believe  characteristic 
of  Boston  and  New  England.  With  the  old 
Plymouth  stock  in  her  direct  ancestry,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  with  the  best  of  Boston  blood 
and  culture  and  wealth  on  the  other,  she  com- 
bined those  inherited  and  distinctly  Bostonian 
and  Yankee  traits  of  democracy  and  altruism. 
Whatever  she  enjoyed  of  education  and  of  the 
delights  of  culture,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
power  and  position — it  was  her  impulse  and 
study  to  share  with  others. 

But  her  head  was  too  clear,  her  feet  too  firm- 
ly planted  in  the  paths  of  common  sense  and 
practical  life,  ever  to  dream  of  impossibilities. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  know  how  rich  she 
was  in  "saving  common  sense" ;  how  solidly 
she  laid  her  foundations  for  idealistic  work ; 
how  carefully  everything  was  studied,  at  the 
base  and  in  the  plan,  before  she  would  add  any 
of  the  superstructure.  Hence  it  was  that  her 
work,  rapid  as  was  its  growth  and  broad  and 
deep  in  its  ground-plan,  has  remained  solid  and 
workable  since  her  retirement.  What  was  miss- 
ing was  only  her  personality.  Her  bright,  de- 
cisive manner,  her  cheerful  confidence  and  com- 
forting optimism,  her  daring  unconventionality 
in  her  determination  to  democratize  the  Union, 
are  not  to  be  duplicated  on  order,  however 
much  they  may  be  needed.  In  her  case  it 
meant  something  that  she  was  both  a  Morton, 
of  Plymouth,  and  a  Kimball,  of  Boston.  Here 
in  Boston  we  have  not  got  over  regarding  such 
things  as  of  a  certain  importance  and  signifi- 
cance; and  we  found  our  justification  in  so  do- 
ing in  Mary  Morton  Kehew  and  the  great 
working  beneficence  that  is  her  monument. 

EDWARD  G.   PEASE 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Pease  has  been  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind  since  1907  when  he 
attended  the  convention  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B. 
in  Boston.  He  was  keenly  interested  in  every 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  sponsors  for  the  creation  of  the 
Association  for  the  Blind  in  Dayton.  The 
blind   always   looked   upon   him   as   a   personal 
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friend  and  went  to  him  freely  and  constantly 
with  their  problems.  He  was  a  profound  be- 
liever in  the  possibility  of  the  blind  being 
employed  in  factories  side  by  side  with  the 
seeing,  and  encouraged  this  policy  in  Dayton, 
where  more  opportunities  of  a  varied  nature 
have  probably  been  found  for  the  blind  than 
in    any   other    city   during   a    similar   period. 

The  following  resolution  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  summarizes  the  feeling 
of  that  Board  toward  Mr.  Pease,  who  was  a 
member   since   its    organization   in    1908. 

"In  the  death  of  Edward  G.  Pease,  April 
24,  1918,  the  blind  of  Dayton  and  Ohio  have 
lost  a  true  friend.  Few  men  were  more  kind 
hearted  and  philanthropic  in  spirit  as  well  as 


in  deed.  Mr.  Pease  took  an  active  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  Dayton  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  later  in  the  creation  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  one  of  its  original  members 
in  1908.  He  continued  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Commission  until  his  death.  His  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  blind,  in  city,  state  and 
nation  was  very  great. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Ohio  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  do  extend  to  the  relatives  of 
Mr.  Pease  our  sincere  sympathy  and  place 
upon  our  minutes  this  record  of  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  faithful  and  untiring  interest 
shown  by  him  in  all  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
blind." 


Magazine  Articles  Published  from  September  1916-March  1918 


All  port,  Frank,  M.  D.  State  legislation  concern- 
ing the  blind.  216  pp.  1917.  Reprint  from 
Ophthalmology.     July  1917. 

American  Magazine,  June  1917:  The  things 
we  hope  for — a  love  story,  by  Linda  Bun- 
tyn  Willie,  pp.  33:  112-118. 
Vagabond  or  gentleman  ?  let  the  reader 
decide,  by  Edison  Marshall.  Illus.  pp.  51- 
54:     122-125. 

American  Magazine,  December  1917:  Tough 
sledding — but  he's  winning  out !  Portrait 
pp.  52-53.  (Arnold  Hiller  working  on  the 
dictaphone.) 

Atlantic  Monthly,  August  1917:  The  pay-roll 
clerk,  by  Adelaid  Lund.  pp.  251-259. 
(fiction). 

Atlantic  Monthly,  December  1917:  The  road  of 
silence,    by    Margaret    Baldwin,      pp.    730- 

738.  (A  comparison  between  deafness  and 
blindness.) 

Atlantic  Monthly,  March  1918.     Refitting  dis- 
abled soldiers,  by  L.  V.   Shairp.    pp.   362-370. 

The  Bulletin,  San  Francisco,  January  5,  1918  : 
"Bringing  light  to  the  blind,"  what  Cali- 
fornia does  now  to  help  the  sightless  to 
recover  confidence,     p.  11. 

The  Christian  Register,  October  11,  1917 :  Vo- 
cational training  for  the  disabled  soldier, 
by  Dr.   F.   H.   Sexton,     pp.   967-970. 

Edinburgh  Review,  January  1917 :  The  re- 
education of  disabled  soldiers,  by  L.  V. 
Shairp.     pp.   119-138. 


Greek-American   Review,   January    1918,    Bos- 
ton :        Michael     Anagnostopulos,      frontis 
piece  and  pp.  19-20. 
Samuel  Gridley  Howe.     pp.  5-6  :  27. 

Harper's  Magazine,  March  1917 :  Bixby's 
bridge,  a  story,  by  Georgia  Wood  Pang- 
born,     pp.   509-514. 

Harper's  Magazine,  October  1917:  Mark 
Twain's  letters,  arranged  by  Albert  Bige- 
low  Paine,  pp.  638-647.  (Containing  let- 
ters and  replies  in  regard  to  Helen  Keller. 

Illustrated  World,  November  1917  :  Bringing 
the  world  to  the  blind,     p.  460. 

U Illustration,     December      29,      1917 :     Paris. 

Des   Etrennes  pour  nos   Soldats  Aveugles. 

Kennedy,  Isabel  W .  The  reconstruction  of  the 
blind  in  France.     15pp.     Philadelphia,  1917. 

Literary  Digest,  September  15,  1917 :  Games 
for  the  blind,     p.  25. 

Literary  Digest,  November  3,  1917 :  Cincin- 
nati's thimble  fund.  Illus.  pp.  30-31.  (To 
aid    soldiers   blinded   in   war). 

Literary  Digest,  November  10,  1917  :  Electri- 
cal work  for  the  blind,     pp.  27-28. 

Mental  Hygiene,  July  1917.  Care  of  disabled 
returned  soldiers,  by  Pearce  Bailey,  M.  D. 
pp.   345-353. 

Modern  Hospital,  June  1917 :  Remunerative 
occupations  for  the  handicapped,  by  Her- 
bert J.  Hall.     Illus.     pp.  383-386. 
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Modern  Hospitals,  September  1917:  Voca- 
tional work  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts, 
by  Lucy  Wright.  Illus.  pp.  201-202. 
The  needs  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  by 
S.  H.  Austin,  pp.  202-203. 
The  story  of  the  light  house,  Anna  E. 
Williams.     Illus.     pp.   203-204. 

National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  Eye  hazards  in  industrial  occu- 
pations, a  report  of  typical  cases  and  con- 
ditions.    November  1917. 

Official  Bulletin  of  the  Public  Information  De- 
partment, Washington,  March  21,  1918 : 
Reeducation  of  disabled  soldiers,     p.  15. 

The  Ohio  Teacher,  September,  1916 :  Classes 
for  the  conservation  of  vision,  pp.  52- 
54. 

Rad cliff e  Quarterly,  August,  1917 :  Equaliz- 
ing chances  for  the  handicapped,  by  Lucy 
Wright,     pp.  106-108. 

Review  of  Reviews,  November,  1916 :  Brieux 
as  a  big  brother  to  blind  soldiers.  Illus- 
trated,    pp.  555-557. 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  August  4,  1917  :  As- 
phodel, by  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Illus. 
pp.  17-19:   45    (fiction). 

Scientific  American,  November  10,  1917 : 
Stenographic  machines  for  the  blind,  pp. 
296-297. 

Scribner's     Magazine,     October,     1917:       The 
•  glory  of   the  wild,   green   earth,   by   Max- 
well   Struthers    Burt.      Illus.      pp.    497-508. 

The  Simmons  Quarterly,  Boston,  February, 
1918:  Halifax  experiences,  December  21, 
1917-January  2,  1918,  by  Lucy  Wright, 
pp.    1-8. 

Southern  Workman,  Hampton,  Virginia,  De- 
cember, 1917 :  Vocations  for  blind  sol- 
diers.    Illus.     pp.   671-682. 

Survey,  October  14,  1916:  Children  who  are 
needlessly  blind,  pp.  41-42.  The  Light 
House  for  blinded  soldiers,  by  Winifred 
Holt.     pp.   43-44. 


Survey,  December  23,  1916:  Bills  that  the 
babies  have  to  pay.     p.  340. 

Survey,   April    7,    1917:     A    Canadian    city   in 
war    time ;    a   battle-ground    for    wounded 
men,  by  Paul  U.  Kellogg,     pp.  1-10. 
Rebuilt  men,  by  Bruno  Laskar.     pp.  11-14. 

Survey,  July  14,   1917:     One  alphabet   for   all 

the    blind,      pp.    341-342. 
Survey,    September    29,    1917 :      Social    forces 

in  war   time,   by  Edward   T.   Devine.     pp. 

566-569. 

Survey,  October  27,  1917 :  Social  welfare  in 
time  of  war  and  disaster,  a  bibliography, 
prepared  by  Christine  McBride  and  Susan 
M.  Kingsbury  pp.  94-96,  see  also  Sup- 
plements in  Survey.  December  8,  1917 : 
January    19,    1918 :      February    23,    1918. 

Survey,  November  3,  1917 :  Crutches  into 
ploughshares,  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
pp.   105-110. 

Survey,    December    22,    1917 :      Industry    and 

eyesight,     pp.   343-344. 
Survey,  December  29,   1917 :     From  the  ashes 

of  Halifax,  the  relief  work  for  the  blinded, 

the    maimed    and    the    orphans,    by    C.    C. 

Carstens.     pp.    360-361. 

Volta  Review,  February,  1918 :  The  future  of 
the  disabled  soldier,  p.  84.  Pretended 
blindness  and  deafness  and  their  detec- 
tion,    pp.  101-102. 

Woman's  Home  Companion,  October,  1916: 
The  madness  of  blind  Antony,  by  Walter 
A.  Dyer.     Illus.     pp.   11-12    (fiction). 


Go  back  to  the  simple  life,  be  contented 
with  simple  food,  simple  clothes.  Work  hard, 
pray  hard,  play  hard.  Work,  eat,  recreate 
and  sleep.     Do  it  all  courageously. 

We  have  a  victory  to  win. — Hoover. 


Happiness  won't  hev  nuthin'  t'  dew  with  a 
man  thet  likes  trouble. — Irving  Bacheller. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
w.  s.  mcclure,  correspondent 
The  California  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  held  an  interesting  educational 
exhibit  from  Monday,  March  fifth  to  ninth, 
during  Child  Welfare  week  at  the  Civic  Aud- 
itorium. The  charts  exhibited  bore  special 
reference  to  the  diseases  and  accidents  to 
vision  a  child  may  meet  from  birth  and  dur- 
ing young  childhood. 

Dr.  Plans  Barkan  gave  an  interesting  lec- 
ture which  was  very  well  attended,  the  audi- 
ence room  being  crowded  to  the  doors.  It 
was  followed  by  a  brief  talk  by  Miss  Kate 
Foley,  the  recently  appointed  Home  Teacher 
for   the    Blind    in    Northern    California. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind 
mabel  r.  gillis,  correspondent 

The  California  State  Library  for  the  Blind 
has  transferred  its  home  teacher,  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley  to  San  Francisco  and  vicinity.  Her 
headquarters  are  in  the  Sutro  Branch  of  the 
State  Library,  where  she  gives  lessons  every 
Thursday.  On  other  days  she  teaches  in 
homes  in  San  Francisco  and  across  the  bay 
in  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Fruitvale,  etc. 
Once  a  week  she  teaches  at  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oakland,  where 
she  not  only  gives  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing,  but  has  also  encouraged  many  of  the 
women  and  some  of  the  men  to  do  knitting. 
The  wool  is  furnished  by  the  San  Francisco 
Navy  League  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  and 
some  splendid  work  has  been  turned  in  by 
the  Blind  Auxiliary  which  draws  its  mem- 
bership not  only  from  the  Industrial  Home 
knitters  but  also  from  other  pupils  of  Miss 
Foley.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of 
the  blind  workers  have  been  given  poor  work 
turned  in  by  the  sighted  to  ravel  out  and  re- 
knit   into   more  perfect   garments. 

To  make  the  work  of  the  State  Library  for 
the  Blind  better  known  in  San  Francisco,  Miss 
Foley  is  doing  a  great  deal  of  speaking  to 
organizations  such  as  women's  clubs,  civic 
societies,    parent-teachers    associations,    etc. 

Miss  Catharine  J.  Morrison,  a  graduate  of 
the   California    School    for   the   Deaf   and   the 


Blind,  has  been  appointed  Home  Teacher  of 
the  Blind  and  is  continuing  the  work  started 
by  Miss  Foley  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity. 
Miss  Morrison  is  doing  splendid  work  and 
the  success  of  the  home  teaching  in  these  two 
large  centers  of  California  is  very  gratifying. 
During  1917  the  circulation  from  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Library  for  the  Blind  was  13,- 
469.  One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  new 
borrowers  were  added. 

INDIANA 

Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 

The  Indiana  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Alumni  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind  have  united  in  a  movement  to 
place  in  the  state  school  at  North  and  Penn- 
sylvania streets  a  fitting  memorial  to  William 
H.  Churchman,  who  was  the  founder  and  early 
superintendent  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Churchman  was  born  in  1818,  and  this 
year,  therefore,  is  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  his  birth.  He  founded  the  school  in  1847 
and  was  the  chief  pilot  during  its  early  years. 
The  memorial  will  be  a  bronze  tablet  with  a 
likeness  of  Mr.  Churchman  in  bas-relief,  or, 
if  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  is  raised,  a 
bronze  statue  is  planned.  The  unveiling  of  the 
tablet  or  statue  will  be  one  of  the  features 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  will  be  held  in 
Indianapolis  in  July. 

W.  T.  Shannon,  of  the  school  for  the  blind, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  the  memorial,  and  has  an- 
nounced that  any  public-spirited  citizen  who 
may  wish  to  contribute  to  this  memorial  fund 
may  send  his  contribution  to  the  committee. 
(From  The  Indianapolis  News,  Apr.  9,  1918.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Association    for    Promoting    the    Interests 
of  the  Blind 

THOMAS     PARK     HOUSE    FOR    BLIND     MEN 

This  is  the  third  year  of  the  Thomas  Park 
House.  It  is  not  only  a  social  centre,  but  in- 
creasingly it  is  an  economic  force  in  the  lives 
of  its  members.  It  is  a  place  where  blind  men 
may   find   a   temporary   boarding  place,   where 
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the  newly  blinded  may  come  "to  learn  how  to 
be  blind."  Word  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
House  has  been  passed  throughout  the  State 
by  letters  to  newspapers  in  cities  and  country 
towns. 

This  year  two  new  features  have  been 
added  to  the  activities  of  the  House.  First, 
a  small  store  has  been  established  where  mem- 
bers may  purchase,  at  reduced  rates,  groceries 
and  small  articles  of  clothing.  (The  seeing 
can  hardly  realize  the  advantage  of  thus  dis- 
pensing with  the  need  of  a  trip,  calling  for  a 
guide,  to  the  crowded  portions  of  the  city.) 
Also,  by  an  arrangement  with  a  clothing  house 
in  Boston,  members  may,  upon  presentation 
of  a  card  from  Thomas  Park  Association,  se- 
cure a  reduction  in  price  in  the  purchase  of 
suits,  overcoats,  etc. 

Second,  a  new  and  most  promising  move  of 
the  Thomas  Park  Association  is  the  opening 
of  vocational  and  informational  classes. 
Through  co-operation  with  the  Department  of 
Business  Administration  of  Boston  University, 
a  class  in  salesmanship  for  blind  men  has 
just  been  started.  The  interest  of  the  men  in 
studying  the  art  of  advertising  and  selling  is 
very   keen. 

The  Thomas  Park  House  is  managed  by  a 
committee  of  blind  men  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  of  the  Association. 

There  have  been  more  than  three  thousand 
visits  to  the  House  this  year  from  a  group  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  blind  men. 
The  Thomas  Park  Association  welcomes 
sighted  men  as  associate  members.  Such 
members  may  be  very  helpful  to  the  club  in 
many  ways,  although  they  do  not  participate 
in  its  business  affairs.  The  annual  fee  for 
associate  membership  is  one  dollar. 

THE   JAMES    A.    WOOLSON    HOUSE 

Woolson  House  is  first  of  all  a  place  of 
residence  for  workers  in  the  Commission  Shop 
of  hand  weaving,  rug  braiding,  and  chair 
seating.  Tt  also  offers  its  hospitality  dur- 
ing the  working  months  from  September  to 
August  to  other  blind  women  who  need  its 
service  and  cheer.  Tn  August  it  if  a  vacation 
house  and  place  of  reunion. 

During  the  whole  year  it  offers  a  social 
centre  for  blind  women  and  their  sighted 
friends  from  far  and  near.  Two  groups  of 
friends  have  helped  to  make  the  life  of  the 
House    this    year:      the    Crickets,    a    chili    of 


Cambridge  women,  and  members  of  the 
Special  Aid  Society  classes,  a  group  of  women 
under  the  training  of  Miss  Rose  Trainor,  who 
are  preparing  themselves  t«j  meet  the  needs 
that  will  arise  with  the  arrival  of  blinded 
soldiers. 

The  regular  Woolson  House  family  con- 
sists of  a  sighted  house  mother  with  two 
helpers  and  seven  members  who  are  blind 
shop  workers.  This  group  is  added  to  daily 
by  guests  at  meals.  More  than  twelve  hun- 
dred meals  have  been  served  to  guests  this 
year.  Groups,  varying  from  twelve  to  sev- 
enty-five people,  have  come  together  for  so- 
cial gatherings  during  the  winter ;  and  many 
friends  have  contributed  music  and  reading 
for  these  entertainments. —  (From  the  Report 
of  the  Association,   1917). 

MICHIGAN 
Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 
Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Miss  Roberta 
A.  Griffith,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Rapids  As- 
sociation for  the  Blind,  very  practical  steps 
are  being  taken  to  find  employment  for  the 
blind  in  factories.  Mr.  Gerald  Ensing,  a  to- 
tally blind  man,  is  being  employed  by  the  As- 
sociation as  a  "Factory  Demonstrator."  It  is 
his  duty  to  go  through  factories,  and  after 
finding  something  which  he  thinks  practical 
for  a  sightless  operative,  do  such  work  until 
the  employer,  as  well  as  himself,  is  convinced 
that  the  work  can  be  done  satisfactorily  by  a 
person  without  sight.  Mr.  Ensing's  first  job 
in  Grand  Rapids  was  in  the  service  stock- 
rooms of  the  United  Motortruck  Company, 
where  he  did  boxing  and  crating  of  repairs 
and  made  crates  and  bins.  He  is  now  working 
in  the  John  Raab  Chair  Company,  assembling 
and  putting  together  chair  seats  previous  to 
upholstering. 

Miss  Mabel  Katherine  La  Sor,  a  totally 
blind  young  woman  is  doing  the  same  kind 
of  work  for  blind  women  and  is  having  mark- 
ed success.  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
young  woman  is  devoting  all  her  time 
to  massage  and  has  made  a  specialty  of  work- 
ing with  children.  She  is  fortunate  in  having 
sufficient  sight  to  be  able  to  attend  to  her  pro- 
fessional duties  without  a  guide.  She  makes 
her  engagements,  however,  through  the  office 
of  the  association.  At  the  present  time  seven 
blind  men  and  three  blind  women  are  working 
side  by  side  with  seeing  people. 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

alice  i.  wood,  correspondent 

The  second  Annual  Exhibit  and  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  work  done  for  and  by  the  blind  of 
New  Jersey,  arranged  for  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  was  held  February  25th-March 
9th,  at  the  State  Museum,  State  House,  Tren- 
ton. 

During  the  past  few  months,  including  De- 
cember 1917,  5  cases  of  Ophthalmia  Neona- 
torum, 6  cases  of  Purulent  Ophthalmia  and 
2  cases  of  Tracoma  have  been  reported  cured 
by  the  local  board  of  health.  A  number  of 
cases  have  also  been  reported  as  improving 
through  follow-up  work.  The  cooperation  of 
the  Boards  of  Health  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. 

Lectures  on  the  prevention  of  blindness 
have  been  given  before  the  Girls'  and  Boys' 
Vocational  School  of  Newark  and  before  Wo- 
men's and  Mothers'  Clubs  and  Schools.  Charts 
illustrating  the  ways  and  means  of  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  have  been  exhibited  at 
libraries. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Heed,  Ophthalmologist  at 
Jefferson  Hospital,  former  Surgeon  at  Will's 
Eye  Hospital ;  Dr.  J.  Milton  Griscom,  Sur- 
geon at  Will's  Eye  and  Ophthalmologist  at 
Jefferson,  Poly-clinic  and  Girard  College  Hos- 
pitals ;  Dr.  James  Hunter,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon at  Will's  Eye  Hospital ;  also  Doctors 
Ralph  Opdyke,  E.  S.  Sherman,  Harry 
Vaughan  and  J.  F.  Chattin,  New  Jersey 
Ophthalmologists,  have  consented  !to  serve 
on  the  list  of  lecturers  for  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  has  recently  had  a  num- 
ber of  slides  made  for  lecture  purposes,  il- 
lustrating the  work  done  for  and  by  the  blind 
of   New   Jersey. 

NEW  YORK 

State  School  for  the  Blind 

semi-centennial  celebration  and  reunion  of 

former  pupils 
The  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  first  opened  its  doors  for 
the  admission  of  pupils  in  1868,  50  years  ago. 
The  Board  of  Managers  have  decided  to  cele- 
brate the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  the 
school's  usefulness,  and  the  event  is  also  to 
be  made  the  occasion  of  a  reunion  of  former 


pupils  of  the  school.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bernstein 
of  New  York  City,  and  Superintendent  Ham- 
ilton, assisted  by  suggestions  from  pupils  and 
friends,  have  nearly  completed  a  two  days'  pro- 
gram for  the  celebration  and  reunion,  the 
main  features  of  which  will  be  the  following  : 

Greeting,  by  Charles  J.  Himmelsbach  of  Buf- 
falo. Mr.  Himmelsbach  was  elected  presi- 
dent at  the  last  reunion  of  the  pupils  of  this 
school  which  was  held  in  1879. 

Response  by  a  former  pupil. 

Opening  address,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buf- 
falo, President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  school. 

A  Half  Century  History  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  S. 
B.,  by  Frank  S.  Wood  of  Batavia,  former 
manager   of  the   school. 

Address,  State  School  Ideals,  Benjamin  Bern- 
stein, New  York  City. 

Address,  Further  Activities  of  the  New  York 
State  Federation  of  the  Blind,  Floyd  White- 
man  of  Hornell,  with  general  discussion  led 
by   Miss   Elizabeth   Schoeffel. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  banquet  one  evening, 
at  which  it  is  expected  that  former  superin- 
tendent O.  H.  Burritt  will  act  as  toastmaster, 
and  that  toasts  will  be  responded  to  by  a  num- 
ber of  former  pupils  of  the  school. 

The  present  pupils  of  the  school  will  give  an 
historical  pageant  one  afternoon  during  the 
reunion.  It  is  planned  to  close  on  Friday  even- 
ing with  a  patriotic  session,  a  speaker  for 
which  has  not  yet  been  selected. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  school  will 
occur  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  June  11th 
and  12th,  the  celebration  and  reunion  coming 
Thursday  and  Friday,  June  13th  and  14th. 
The  school  will  undertake  to  entertain  as  its 
guests  all  former  pupils  from  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, the  11th,  through  the  14th.  Any  person 
who  ever  attended  the  school,  whether  he  or 
she  graduated  or  not,  will  be  welcomed.  It  is 
requested  that  those  who  intend  to  attend  the 
reunion,  write  not  later  than  June  1st  to  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  Supt.,  so  that  arrangements  may  be 
made  for  their  accommodation. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Association  for  the  Blind 
During  the  year  the    Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion     for     the     Blind     has     established     two 
branches,  at  Harrisburg  and  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
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both  of  them  organized  in  October  and  in 
charge  of  a  sightless  woman  as  secretary, 
working  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
secretary.  At  Harrisburg,  Miss  Amy  K.  Half- 
penny, formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Phila- 
delphia, is  working  from  her  home  as  a  cen- 
ter, and  at  Wilkes-Barre  Miss  B.  Arline  Phil- 
lips, a  graduate  of  the  Philadelphia  school  and 
experienced  as  a  teacher  of  reading  to  blind 
men  and  women,  has  headquarters  in  the  Lee 
Building,  the  expenses  of  which  are  met  by 
friends  of  the  work  in  her  city.  Although 
only  a  few  months  old,  both  of  these  branches 
have  been  of  great  help  to  a  number  of  sight- 
less persons,  though  financial  aid  has  been 
naturally  restricted  to  some  extent  until  the 
organization  of  the  branches  becomes  more 
stable.  Prominent  persons  of  each  of  these 
cities  will  help  meet  the  expenses  which  our 
inadequate  state  appropriation  prevents  the 
Association  from  assuming.  At  the  Harris- 
burg branch  three  men  and  four  women  were 
helped  financially  to  the  extent  of  $113,  while 
at  Wilkes-Barre  four  men  and  three  women 
were  aided  financially  to  the  extent  of  $193.30. 

The  Lackawanna  Branch,  until  recently  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Van  Orman,  has  had 
a  larger  year  than  before,  eighteen  men  and 
nine  women  being  aided  to  the  extent  of 
$2,784.31.  The  work  there  is  more  stable  than 
it  ever  has  been  and  the  branch  secretary  has 
done  some  notable  work  along  lines  of  social 
service.  It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  extent 
of  this  service,  which  is  easily  worth  as  much 
as  the  financial  assistance  the  branch  gave. 
Situated  in  the  anthracite  coal  region,  where 
many  miners  have  been  deprived  of  sight 
through  explosions,  Mrs.  Van  Orman  has  had 
some  huge  problems  on  her  hands  in  trying  to 
assist  the  families  of  men  thus  afflicted.  In 
several  instances,  in  the  past  year,  she  has  been 
directly  responsible  for  the  restoring  to  sight, 
through  operations,  of  persons  thought  per- 
manently blind. —  (From  the  Association's 
Eighth   Annual   Report,   1917.) 

Since  the  above  report  was  issued  Airs.  Van 
Orman  has  gone  to  the  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  in  Philadelphia  to  assist  Superin- 
tendent Frederick  H.  Mills,  and  her  place  as 
Secretary  of  the  Lackawanna  branch  has  been 
filled  by  Miss  M.  M.  Fahrig,  who  was  previ- 
ously connected  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of   Scranton. 


Association   for  tiik    I'.i.ind 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  item,  reprinted 
from  the  "Westing'ho.use  Electric  News,"  April, 
1918,  the  official  publication  of  the  Westing- 
house  Manufacturing:  Company,  located  in 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  for  distribu- 
tion among  its  employees,  shows  that  the 
effort  to  provide  employment  for  the  blind  in 
insulating  coil  departments  is  spreading.  It 
is  very  gratifying  to  find  that  employers  are 
so  willing  to  let  blind  men  do  this  form  of 
work. 

Last  fall  the  question  of  securing  some  help 
from  the  blind  was  taken  up  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association,  which  is  located  at  Sec- 


Blind  Men  Engaged  in  Insulating   Coils 

ond  and  Liberty  avenues,  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
sample  lot  of  motor  coils  to  be  taped  was 
sent  down  that  the  employes  might  be  given 
a  chance  to  learn  what  they  could  do.  When 
the  coils  were  returned,  it  was  very  evident 
that  this  work  could  be  done  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner  by  those  who  have  been 
deprived  of  their  sight.  Accordingly,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  management 
of  the  Association  to  allow  some  of  their  em- 
ployes to  do  this  work,  payment  being  made 
on  a  piece  work  basis. 

As  this  was  an  entirely  new  line  of  work 
for  them,  it  was  decided  to  have  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Association  to  come  to  East 
Pittsburgh  to  become  familiar  with  the  work 
that  she  might  be  in  a  position  to  instruct  the 
blind  persons  who  might  be  assigned  to  it. 
The  representative  selected  for  this  training 
was  Mrs.  Carrol  Moore,  the  wife  of  one  of 
our  former  employes  who  was  deprived  of  his 
sight    last    summer,    and   is    now    employed   at 
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the  Association.  Mrs.  Moore,  desirous  to  help 
in  this  work,  came  to  East  Pittsburgh  and 
was  employed  in  W-15  for  several  weeks  un- 
til the  management  felt  that  she  was  suffi- 
ciently proficient  in  the  taping  of  coils  to 
teach  the  blind  and  to  inspect  their  work. 

At  the  present  time,  seven  blind  persons  are 
employed  on  this  work  and  their  efforts  have 
been  very  satisfactory  in  so  far  as  quality  is 
concerned.  Naturally,  as  this  is  new  work, 
the   speed   is   not   so   great  as   with  those  who 


Blind  Worker  in  Westinghouse    Factory 

can  see,  but  this  will  increase  as  they  become 
more  proficient,  and  also  the  number  employed 
will  be  considerably  increased. 

Tn  order  that  they  may  not  suffer  any  loss 
of  revenue,  while  learning  this  new  work,  the 
Association  is  paying  them  the  difference  be- 
tween what  they  earned  in  their  former  em- 
ployment, an/1  what  their  present  production 
would  entitle  them  to  receive. 

One  of  the  employes  engaged  on  the  in- 
sulation of  coils  will  be  recognized  by  many 
of  our  readers  at  East  Pittsburgh  as  Carrol 
Moore,  formerly  of  L-46,  who,  though  de- 
prived of  his  sight,  is  not  disheartened,  but 
is  happy  to  be  back  on  electrical  work,  and 
because  of  his  previous  familiarity  with  elec- 
trical apparatus,  finds  it  easy  to  adapt  him- 
self to  taping  coils,  under  the  direction  of  his 
wife,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
her  "pupils." 


CANADA 

Vancouver  School  for  the  Blind 
A  unique  opportunity  of  seeing  how  blind 
children  may  exercise  their  talents  if  given 
the  chance  in  much  the  same  way  as  other 
children  gain  their  education,  was  afforded  a 
privileged  gathering  December  nineteenth  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  McPhillips, 
2045  Barclay  street,  when  the  pupils  of  Mrs. 
Burke's  School  for  the  Blind  were  the  enter- 
tainers. 

The  program  consisted  of  songs,  recitations, 
piano  solos  and  a  demonstration  of  the  work 
of    the    various    departments    of    the    school. 

Mr.  Archibald,  president  of  the  Western 
Association  for  the  Blind,  gave  a  brief  ad- 
dress. He  pleaded  for  a  Provincial  Govern- 
ment institution  for  the  education  of  those 
who  needed  it  so  greatly.  He  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  Mrs.  Burke, 
who  conducts  a  school  which  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Vancouver  School  Board  and 
receives  grants  from  the  Victoria  School 
Board  and  the  government,  but  explained  that 
the  present  premises  were  inadequate  and  the 
accommodations  limited,  resulting  in  the  en- 
forced refusal  of  applicants. —  (From  the  Van- 
couver, B.  C,  Daily  Province,  December  20, 
1917.) 

Ontario  Association  for  the  Blind 
In  the  recent  campaign,  conducted  by  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Ottawa,  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Ottawa  Association  for  the  Blind,  $16,000 
was  realized.  The  Association,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  1910,  will  now  be  able  to  enlarge 
its   work. 

The  Rotary  Club  will  not  only  assist  in 
securing  funds  for  the  Association  but  it  will 
co-operate  in  the  management  of  its  affairs 
and  the  administration   of  the   funds. 

The  Association  will  receive  a  grant  of 
$1000  from  the  Ontario  government  for  1918 
and  also  one  of  $100  from  the  city  of  Ottawa. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty  people 
employed  in  the  broom  and  willow  factory 
and  their  output  amounts  to  about  $3500  per 
month. 

ENGLAND 

Home    for    Mentally    Defective    Bltnd 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for 

the    establishment    of    a    Home    for    mentally 

defective   blind    in    Birmingham.      A    lady    has 

kindly  given  twelve  acres  of  freehold  land  for 
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this  purpose,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Birm- 
ingham Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind  ap- 
proached the  Council  of  The  National  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  a  joint  scheme  for  the  erection  of  the  In- 
stitution and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same. 
Under  this  scheme  the  estahlishment  will  he 
managed  by  a  committee  representing  The  Na- 
tional Institute  and  the  Birmingham  Institu- 
tion, The  National  Institute  undertaking  to 
provide  the  money  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing. 

The  problem  of  the  mentally  defective  blind 
is  a  very  important  one,  as  the  available  ac- 
commodation in  this  country  is  so  limited. — 
(From   The  Beacon,  Jan.,  1918.) 

National   Institute  for   Massage 

The  National  Institute  for  Massage  by  the 
Blind  was  founded  in  1900.  Dr.  Fletcher 
Little,  M.  B.  Cantab  M.  R.  C.  P.  London, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  its  establishment, 
and  was  considered  an  expert  in  training  per- 
sons for  massage,  especially  those  who  were 
blind.  He  personally  studied  the  Weir 
Mitchell  treatment  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
Nauheim  treatment  on  the  Continent.  He 
remitted  half  his  usual  fee,  when  training  the 
blind,  and  he  lived  to  see  many  of  them  hold- 
ing important  and  lucrative  posts.  To  those 
who  were  unable  to  obtain  work,  he  strove  hard 
to  secure  some  employment,  being  convinced 
that  the  blind  can  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
trained  in  massage  and  are  most  capable  op- 
erators, if  only  given  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  skill. 

Dr.  Little  was  always  careful  to  take  pupils 
on  probation,  as  he  contended  that  only  blind 
persons  should  be  trained,  who  had,  or  were 
capable  of  acquiring,  certain  qualifications  and 
pleasant   manners. 

Upon  Dr.  Little's  death  in  1914  the  Insti- 
tute for  Massage  was  placed  under  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.  As  soon  as 
St.  Dunstan's  was  opened,  massage  formed  a 
part  of   the   training   for  blinded   soldiers. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for 
civilian  blind  students  to  receive  training  in 
massage  for  the  duration  of  the  war  at  the 
National  Hospital  and  University  College 
School  of  Massage  and  Electrical  Treatment, 
29  and  30,  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury,  W.  C. 
The  first  class,  numbering  six  students,  com- 
menced training  on  February  18th,  1918,  and 
will  undergo   a  training  covering  a  period   of 


eight  months,  in  preparation  for  the  Massage 
Examination  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of 
Trained  Masseuses. 

Applications  for  training  from  blind  civilians 
receive  very  careful  consideration,  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  a  high  standard  of  edu- 
cation, and  also  with  regard  to  physical  fit- 
ness. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Hospital  have 
very  kindly  made  special  arrangements  with 
regard  to  instructors,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the 
training  and  tuition  of  blind  students,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  men 
now  in  training  will  successfully  qualify. 
There  is  a  big  demand  for  the  well-trained, 
well-educated  masseur,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  satisfaction  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  that  all  the  students  trained  at  their 
School  of  Massage  or  through  the  agency  of 
the  Institute,  have  been  successful  in  obtaining 
appointments  at  military  hospitals  or  other 
curative    establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  School  of  Massage  at  the 
National  Hospital,  there  is  also  an  Electrical 
Department  (equipped  with  all  the  most  mod- 
ern and  up-to-date  appliances).  Here  may  be 
seen  Faradic  and  Galvanic  batteries,  separate 
and  combined,  the  Pantostat,  Bristow  Coil, 
Galvanoset,  High  Frequency  Apparatus,  Radi- 
ant Heat  Baths,  including  small,  intermediate 
and  full  size  baths;  also  the  Wilmshurst  Static 
Machine,  the  latter  being  used  daily  in  con- 
nection with  neurasthenic  headaches,  local 
treatment,  etc.  In  this  department  all  nerve 
cases,  neurasthenic  cases,  gunshot  wounds  and 
functional  conditions  are  treated.  Some  in- 
teresting cases  of  patients  can  be  seen  under- 
going treatment,  and  some  extraordinary  cures 
have  been  brought  about. 

On  an  average,  thirty  sighted  students  un- 
dergo training.  At  present,  the  blind  student 
undergoes  a  thorough  training  in  Faradism 
only,  but  it  is  hoped,  at  a  later  date,  that  the 
whole  question  of  Medical  Electricity  on  be- 
half of  blind  students  will  be  gone  into  thor- 
oughly. 

(Extracts  from  The  Blind,  October,  1914,  and 
The  Beacon,  March,  1918.) 

INDIA 

Indian    Association    of    Workers    for    the 

Blind 

It    was     early    in    January,     1916,    that    an 

humble   attempt   was   made   to   provide   a   sort 

of    relationship    among    those    who    are    inter- 
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ested  in  the  well-being  of  the  blind.  Though 
the  Association  was  formed  on  the  first  day 
of  June,  1916,  its  actual  work  could  not  be 
seen  till  January,  1917,  when  the  first  issue 
of  the  organ  of  the  Association  "Light  to 
the  Blind,"  greeted  the  public.  Active  efforts 
are  being  made  for  the  betterment  of  the 
defectives  in  general  and  the  blind  in  par- 
ticular. The  usefulness  and  the  good  work 
of  the  Association  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  the  magazine  is  used  by  the  workers  for 
the  btind  not  only  in  India,  but  also  abroad, 
as  a  common  medium  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience  and  as  a  platform 
from    which    facts    and    views    are    presented. 

The  Association  began  with  five  members 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1917,  On  the 
thirty-first  of  December,  1917,  the  Associa- 
tion had  43  members  and  54  supporters.  The 
Association  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
important  persons  in  India  and  abroad. 
Among  its  subscribers  are  seen  the  names 
of  honorable  members,  educationalists,  and 
persons  holding  trusted  offices  of  government. 
The  readers  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Association  is  recognized  by  several  local 
governments  as  a  consulting  body  in  matters 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  defectives, 
and  they  purchase  copies  of  the  "Light  to 
the  Blind"   for  their  officers. 

The  existing  schools,  numbering  12,  exclud- 
ing the  Asylum  at  Allahabad,  which  is  only 
for  the  infirm,  are  giving  instruction  in  three 
R's,  Music  and  Industries.  The  schools  at 
Calcutta  and  Mysore  have  a  Normal  Depart- 
ment to  train  special  teachers  of  the  blind. 
The  number  of  the  blind  under  instruction 
increased  during  the  year  under  report  from 
288  to  304  in  the  seven  schools  which  very 
kindly  supplied  the  information.  The  school 
for  the  blind  'at  Palameotta  is  the  largest, 
having  on  its  rolls  78  boys  and  59  girls,  and 
the  smallest  school  is  at  Rentachiutla,  in 
Madras,  with  G  boys  and  8  girls,  leaving  the 
school  at  Ahmcdabad  in  which  there  was  one 
boy  in  1915.  Some  150  students  are  believed 
to  be  under  instruction  in  the  other  schools, 
thus  giving  a  probable  number  of  450  blind 
children  under  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
India  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1917. 
The  success  of  begging  is  the  worst  enemy 
that  the  promoters  of  the  interests  of  the 
blind  have  to  constantly  meet  with ;  the  ab- 
sence   of    special     schools    and    the    want    of 


separate  provisions  and  poverty  are  some  of 
the  chief  causes  for  the  small  number  of  the 
blind  under  instruction  when  compared  with 
the  total  population  of  600,000  blind  in  India. 
The  highest  standard  is  the  matriculation  class 
in  Calcutta,  the  lowest  standard  being  the 
Vernacular  III  in  the  Mysore  school.  The 
cane  and  bamboo  work  are  the  chief  industries 
taught  in  all  the  schools.  Sewing,  tape-weav- 
ing and  bead  work  are  taught  in  the  schools 
at  Bombay,  typewriting  in  the  Calcutta 
School  and  weaving  in  the  Palameotta 
School.  Music  is  taught  in  all  the  schools, 
and  the  Mysore  School  has  made  a  specialty 
in  it  from  the  very  beginning.  The  progress 
of  students  in  general  education  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  The  chief  obstacles  are  the 
dearth  of  duly  trained  teachers  of  the  blind 
and  the  Braille  Printing  Press.  The  arrange- 
ment of  getting  books  embossed  in  London 
is  costly  and  inconvenient,  owing  to  distance 
and  freight,  nor  is  the  present  system  at  La- 
hore of  paying  two  annas  to  type  16  lines  on 
a  page  of  16x10  practicable  throughout.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  plant  in  India,  together  with  a  de- 
pot, to  supply  the  teaching  appliances  and  ref- 
erence books.  It  is  also  necessary  that  each 
province  should  give  one  or  two  stipends  each 
year  for  the  training  of  special  teachers  of 
the  blind.  All  the  schools  for  the  blind,  as 
well  as  their  teachers,  require  at  the  hands 
of  the  Government  special  treatment  which 
they  richly  deserve.  The  school  at  Madras 
seems  to  be  suffering  for  want  of  patronage. 
The  care  of  the  defectives  is  receiving  most 
sympathetic  treatment  by  the  government  of 
England.  It  is  also  believed  that  generous 
sanction  will  be  accorded  to  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  special  appeal,  recently 
made  to  the  government  of  India  on  behalf 
of  the  much-neglected  and  unfortunate  blind, 
for  the  early  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
make  a  detailed  survey  of  the  whole  field 
with  recommendations  for  improvement.  The 
Association  will  ever  be  ready  to  co-operate 
with  the  authorities  and  to  do  everything  that 
falls  to  their  fate  and  fortune.  The  grate- 
ful thanks  of  the  Association  are  hereby  con- 
veyed to  the  authorities  in  anticipation  of 
their  favorable  consideration  of  the  prayer 
referred  to  above. —  (From  1917  Annual  Re- 
port, February  9,  1918.) 
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FOR  AND  BY  WHOM  THIS  BOOK  IS  WRITTEN 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  has  been  that  many  who 
had  never  before  given  attention  to  the  subject,  have  become 
interested  in  the  re-education  and  care  of  the  blind.  This 
book  was  contemplated  even  before  the  war  began.  It  now 
has  a  new  significance.  While  it  is  not  intended  as  a  guide 
book  for  the  rehabilitation  of  blinded  soldiers,  it  gives  a  very 
helpful  outline  of  what  can  be  done  in  a  large  city  for  those 
who  lose  their  sight  in  the  battle  of  life. 

The  authors  of  the  following  chapters  are  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  are  recognized,  throughout  the  coun- 
try, as  experts  in  their  respective  departments. 

A  '  careful  study  of  the  work  in  Cleveland  should  be 
valuable  to  those  planning  similar  activities,  because: — ■ 

1.  The  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

2.  The  Cleveland  work  is  comprehensive.  Every  one 
of  the  600  blind  of  the  city,  needing  any  of  the  varied 
services  which  the  society  has  to  offer,  is  benefitting 
by  this  organization. 

3.  Continuity  of  management  is  essential  and  Cleveland 
is  fortunate  in  having  had  every  phase  of  its  work 
for  the  blind  handled  by  practically  the  same  group 
of  workers. 

4.  Openminded  willingness  to  undertake  every  problem 
as  it  has  arisen  and  a  consistent  determination  that 
whatever  is  done  should  be  of  the  best.     Space  will 
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not  permit  us  to  refer  to  many  examples,  but  the  fol- 
lowing are  typical :  When  a  new  phase  of  work  in 
the  education  of  blind  children  in  the  public  schools 
seemed,  desirable  and  funds  were  limited,  the  Cleve- 
land Society  immediately  offered  its  services ;  When 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  endeavor- 
ing to  create  a  sales  department  in  one  of  the  Cleve- 
land stores,  this  Society  inaugurated  a  splendid 
campaign  for  enlisting  the  interest  of  thousands  of 
Cleveland  women  in  the  proposition.  When  it  ap- 
peared that  a  course  in  salesmanship  might  be  help- 
ful, the  Society  secured  the  services  of  some  of  the 
ablest  business  men  of  the  city  to  give  talks  to  blind 
men  upon  this  subject. 

5.  One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  work  in 
Cleveland,  in  fact  throughout  Ohio,  is  the  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  which  exists  between  all  the 
agencies  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
We  would  earnestly  commend  to  other  communities 
this  same  spirit. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  blind  is  indebted  to  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  bringing  together  this  valuable  material. 
The  book  will  certainly  fulfill  its  mission  in  aiding  those  who 
desire  to  help  the  blind. 

Charles  F.   F.  Campbell, 
Superintendent,  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Secretary,  Ohio  State  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
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History  of  the  Movement  in  Cleveland 

Prudence   Sherwin,   Vice   President   Cleveland    Society 
for  the  Blind 

In  nineteen  hundred  and  six  those  citizens  of  Cleveland 
who  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  their  sight  were  "sitting 
in  darkness"  in  a  double  sense — that  darkness  which  was 
theirs  alone,  and  an  obscurity  which  hid  them  from  their  fel- 
low citizens. 

The  Public  Library  had  felt  the  appeal  of  a  small  group 
of  blind  men  who  met  for  reading,  and  in  addition  to  reading 
to  them,  had  conducted  weekly  entertainments  and  distributed 
a  number  of  concert  tickets.  Those  in  charge  of  this  work 
were  well  aware  that  they  were  only  touching  the  edges  of  the 
situation,  and  found  the  same  consciousness  in  the  agents  of 
the  Associated  Charities,  who  frequently  met  the  blind  but 
could  offer  no  special  service. 

Fortunately,  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  the  Blind 
had  recently  demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  industrial  educa- 
tion of  the  adult  blind,  and  thus  encouraged  similar  effort  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  March,  1906,  at  the  joint  call  of  the  Public  Library 
and  the  Associated  Charities,  a  group  of  interested  social 
workers  met  and  made  a  tentative  plan  for  work  along  the 
lines  followed  in  Boston.  A  large  room  and  looms  were 
offered  by  one  of  the  Settlement  houses  for  an  experimental 
weaving  class  for  the  summer.  This  proved  so  successful,  and 
general  interest  was  so  plainly  aroused,  that  a  society  with 
constitution  and  officers  was  formed  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  The  name  chosen  was,  The  Society  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Blind  in  Cleveland,  but  proved  to  be  so  cum- 
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brous  that  by  general  consent  it  was  later  changed  to  The 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  interest  of  the  new  society  was  naturally  in  its 
weaving  shop,  but  it  also  continued  in  a  small  way  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  concert  tickets,  and  soon  started  a 
chair  caning  department. 

Following  organization,  the  first  question  was  naturally, 
How  shall  it  be  financed?  With  the  great  advantage  of  hav- 
ing space  for  office  and  shops  given  for  several  years  rent 
free,  there  was  still  the  need  of  funds  to  meet  salaries,  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  all  the  small  expenses  involved 
in  such  an  anomalous  undertaking  as  a  commercial  enterprise 
which  was  at  the  same  time  philanthropic. 

The  appeal  of  blindness  is  immediate  and  the  response 
proportionately  ready;  it  has  been  found  that  the  essential 
thing  is  to  get  the  appeal  before  the  public,  and  the  aim  of  this 
Society  has  been  to  make  the  appeal  in  as  unsensational  a  way 
as  possible,  while  presenting  all  the  needs. 

With  the  establishment  of  a  broom  shop  the  need  of  a 
working  capital  became  evident.  This  need  was  presented  to 
five  representative  business  men  whose  interest  and  confidence 
in  the  society  was  such  that  they  contributed  the  sum  of  $3,- 
250.00.  The  money  was  turned  over  to  a  board  of  five  trus- 
tees otherwise  unconnected  with  work  for  the  blind,  it  being 
arranged  that  they  should  advance  from  time  to  time  such 
sums  as  were  necessary  for  purchase  of  supplies,  etc.,  no  in- 
terest being  charged.  The  fund,  called  the  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  was  to  be  kept  intact  for  emergency  purposes  only, 
the  loans  from  time  to  time  to  be  returned  to  the  trustees  of 
the  fund.  The  arrangement  has  proved  to  be  a  very  helpful 
one. 

The  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  two  legacies  aggregat- 
ing $1,100.00,  are  the  only  funds  the  Society  has  ever  received 
outside  of  the  annual  contributions.  At  first  independently, 
and  later  through  membership  in  the  Welfare  Federation  of 
Cleveland,  the  yearly  needs  have  been  met  from  a  budget  in- 
creasing from  $6,341.07  in  1907  to  $27,596.17  in  1917. 
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Early  funds  for  running  expenses  were  raised  through  a 
slowly  growing  list  of  subscribers,  but  with  the  training  of 
more  blind  weavers  and  the  production  of  salable  goods,  the 
need  of  introducing  the  products  of  the  shop  to  the  public  be- 
came important,  and  a  scheme  was  devised  which  was  carried 
out  with  great  success  for  several  years.  A  vacant  store  in 
the  center  of  the  shopping  district  was  secured  rent  free  and 
the  products  of  the  looms  displayed  for  sale  at  the  front  of 
the  store.  In  the  rear,  a  home-cooked  lunch  was  served  by 
the  women's  societies  of  different  churches  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  The  days  were  divided  and  named,  Presbyterian  day, 
Catholic  day,  Methodist  day,  or  Jewish  day,  as  they  were  con- 
ducted by  one  or  the  other,  and  the  congregations  of  all  the 
churches  of  each  denomination  were  urged  to  take  lunch  on  the 
day  on  which  their  own  denomination  served.  The  lunch  was 
contributed  and  served  by  the  women's  societies,  and  all  the 
proceeds  went  to  the  work  for  the  blind.  At  the  same  time, 
the  shops  were  abundantly  advertised  and  many  sales  made. 
Any  such  plan  would,  of  course,  wear  itself  out  in  time,  there- 
fore, anticipating  this,  after  four  successful  annual  events,  it 
was  abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  brought 
the  fact  that  there  were  blind  people  to  be  helped,  and  a  so- 
ciety endeavoring  to  help  them,  before  a  larger  public  than 
anything  else  could  have  done. 

Through  the  first  year  of  the  Society's  life,  a  census  of 
the  known  blind  was  made.  One  hundred  and  thirty-one 
names  were  recorded,  sixty-four  of  whom  were  of  working 
age,  with  thirty-four  of  these  either  wholly  or  in  part  self- 
supporting.  It  was  acknowledged  that  this  was  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  probable  blind  in  the  city,  and  yet  there  was 
no  way  in  which  to  make  a  full  census  at  once — it  must  grow 
as  the  existence  of  a  society  for  the  blind  became  more  gen- 
erally known,  and  as  names  were  reported  from  various 
sources.  To  aid  in  this,  mailing  cards  were  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  eye  clinics  of  the  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
agencies  in  the  city  were  asked  to  report  cases  as  they  found 
them,  with  the  result  that  in  three  years  the  register  showed 
four  hundred  and  seventy-five  names. 
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Constantly,  the  desire  for  more  fields  of  work  by  blind 
men  was  met  by  experiments,  some  successful  and  some 
abandoned.  For  instance : — A  scholarship  in  a  business  col- 
lege was  offered  and  accepted  for  a  young  blind  man.  This 
proved  of  little  value,  however,  partly  because  of  the  blind 
man  himself. 

The  broom  industry  was  started  in  December,  1907,  with 
one  man  and  a  machine  in  a  small  house.  It  was  a  timid  be- 
ginning but  has  grown  to  a  real  industry,  as  shown  in  the 
Industrial  report  in  this  book. 

Almost  from  the  first  the  society  had  felt  the  need  of 
some  other  education  for  the  blind  children  than  that  afforded 
in  the  State  Institution.  This  was  especially  urged  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Parkin,  a  blind  member  of  the  then  executive  committee, 
and  Miss  Almeda  Adams,  herself  blind  and  with  years  of 
experience  in  more  than  one  State  Institution.  Placing  blind 
children  with  the  seeing  in  the  city  schools  was  a  new  thought 
in  those  days,  and  it  was  fifteen  months  after  the  first  appeal 
to  the  Superintendent  of  schools  that  an  experimental  class 
was  formed  and  a  special  teacher  placed  over  it. 

There  were  eight  children  in  the  class,  which  was  given 
from  Easter  until  the  summer  holidays  of  1909  to  prove  its 
value.  The  children  had  not  been  in  school  before,  the  teacher 
had  not  taught  the  blind  before,  and  yet  the  results  were  so 
apparent  that  in  June  the  Superintendent  decided  to  continue 
the  school  the  following  year. 

Though  the  school  authorities  endorsed  the  school,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  could  see  that  soon  there  would  be  need 
for  a  trained  teacher  and  supervisor.  With  this  in  mind,  they 
called  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin  to  the  city  to  divide  his  time  be- 
tween the  work  of  the  society  and  the  schools.  More  children 
were  found  needing  public  school  instruction,  and  it  was  with 
the  heartiest  approval  of  the  Society  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion asked  for  the  full  time  of  Mr.  Irwin  after  one  year  of 
the  half  time  arrangement.  The  work  of  the  schools  has 
progressed  rapidly  under  Mr.  Irwin's  guidance,  and  is  ably 
covered  in  the  article  to  be  found  over  his  name  in  this  volume. 
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The  problem  of  day  school  attendance  by  blind  children 
is  not  entirely  solved  inside  the  schoolroom,  however.  The 
children  must  be  taken,  sometimes  long  distances,  and  the  car- 
fare for  the  blind  child  and  his  guide  is  often  more  than  the 
parents  can  afford.  This  expense  was  carried  by  the  Society 
for  several  years,  sometimes  at  a  cost  of  more  than  ten  dollars 
a  week,  until  a  state  appropriation  was  made  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  it.  The  cost  of  music  lessons  for  the  school  children 
was  also  carried  by  the  society ;  all  this  with  the  desire  that 
the  children  should  not  lose  anything  they  might  have  had  in 
an  institution  while  they  were  being  used  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  educating  the  blind  with  the  seeing.  The 
fact  that  some  of  the  children  were  from  homes  which  could 
not  adequately  clothe  them  for  school  gave  another  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Society  to  aid  the  work  by  fittingly  clothing 
these  children. 

With  this,  and  some  social  pleasures  such  as  picnics  and 
clubs,  the  Society  kept  a  fostering  care  of  the  new  school  ven- 
ture until  its  oversight  was  no  longer  needed.  It  was  with 
real  regret  that  the  care  of  the  children  was  relinquished,  but 
it  always  has  been  a  policy  of  the  Society  to  demonstrate  the 
need  and  then  let  the  proper  agencies  continue  the  work. 

Another  work  similarly  launched  was  that  of  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness. 

The  first  appeal  for  some  work  looking  towards  the  pre- 
vention of  infant  blindness  was  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  in  October,  1908,  but  nothing  definite  was  done 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  when  a  joint  committee,  representing 
the  Humane  Society,  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  the 
Visiting. Nurse  Association,  and  the  Society  for  the  Blind,  was 
formed  to  consider  this  subject.  This  resulted  in  several 
prosecutions  of  midwives  for  failure  to  report  cases  of  Oph- 
thalmia in  their  care,  and  finally  in  the  joint  employment  of  a 
nurse  by  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  and  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  for  investigation  and  follow-up  work.  The  result- 
ing findings  seemed  to  prove  so  conclusively  that  this  was  a 
task  which  needed  the  City  Board  of  Health  behind  it,  rather 
than  a  private  philanthropic  organization,  that  the  matter  was 
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presented  to  that  Board.  This  was  another  case  in  which  the 
needs  had  to  be  demonstrated  and  partially  financed  before  the 
public  authorities  felt  justified  in  taking  it  over.  For  six 
months  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
shared  the  salary  of  a  nurse,  after  which  time  the  Board 
carried  all  the  salary  and  supervised  the  work.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  had  assumed  as 
their  share  of  the  work,  the  care  of  infants'  eyes  and  had 
given  one  nurse  wholly  to  this  work.* 

The  joint  committee  also  had  the  State  Laws  on  Ophthal- 
mia printed  in  several  foreign  languages  for  distribution 
among  foreign  midwives.  When  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  began  its  campaign  for  prevention,  these  translations 
were  given  to  it  for  state  use. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  medical  work  by  the  City 
Health  Board  and  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  returned  to  its  original  task  of  caring 
for  those  already  blind.  There  is  constant  exchange  of  help 
and  suggestions  between  those  engaged  in  the  different  phases 
of  work  for  the  blind,  and  indeed  one  of  the  things  that  has 
made  the  work  in  Cleveland  so  pleasant  has  been  the  almost 
universal  spirit  of  co-operation  and  sympathetic  helpfulness 
which  has  pervaded  all  parts  of  the  work. 

The  Society  had  been  at  work  for  a  year  and  a  half  with 
very  little  paid  help  and  very  few  volunteers  besides  the  ex- 
ecutive board,  when  the  need  of  more  visiting  in  the  homes 
was  felt  to  be  very  great.  To  meet  this,  a  blind  woman  was 
engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and  reported  that 
a  home  teacher  was  not  so  much  needed  by  the  older  blind 
people  as  a  friendly  visitor.  The  need  was  partially  filled  in 
the  case  of  the  men  by  the  visits  of  a  blind  man  who  volun- 
teered to  teach  Moon  type  and  simple  music  on  the  guitar, 
and  so  forth.  His  work  proved  so  satisfactory  that  he  was 
later  engaged  as  home  teacher  among  men,  and  filled  the  posi- 
tion until  his  death  some  years  later. 


See   article   on    Prevention  of  Blindness. 
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In  spite  of  the  decision  that  teaching  was  not  needed 
among  the  women  in  their  homes,  it  was  found  that  a  little 
money  earned  gave  a  sense  of  independence  to  women  which 
was  of  inestimable  value,  and,  therefore,  when  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  began  its  home  teaching  work  and  in- 
cluded Cleveland  in  its  field  of  operations,  it  was  of  great  help 
to  the  Cleveland  society.  While  the  work  was  being  estab- 
lished and  systematized,  the  Society  served  as  a  receiving  and 
distributing  centre,  but  after  a  few  months  this  was  done  at 
a  State  centre  and  the  Society  since  then  has  only  reported 
cases  in  need  of  work  or  teaching,  and  been  ready  to  serve 
the  State  Commission  when  help  was  needed  locally.* 

How  ably  a  volunteer  committee  of  women  has  filled  the 
need  for  friendly  visiting  in  recent  years  is  told  in  the  paper 
on  the  use  of  volunteers. 

Since  June,  1912,  the  State  Commission  has  sold  its  prod- 
ucts in  Cleveland  at  a  counter  in  the  Higbee  Company's  store, 
and  the  Society  has  shared  with  the  Commission  the  salary  of 
the  woman  in  charge. 

There  always  has  been  the  happiest  co-operation  between 
the  State  Commission  and  the  Cleveland  Society,  with  un- 
doubted mutual  benefit.  The  Commission  does  the  teaching 
in  the  homes,  while  the  Society  advertises  and  promotes  the 
sales  of  the  home  work,  and  each  assists  the  other  wherever 
possible. 

Thus  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  felt  its  way  on 
a  more  or  less  untrodden  path,  launched  and  guided  new 
ventures  until  adopted  by  city  or  state  institutions,  and  it  is 
hoped  is  approaching  now  its  greatest  usefulness  in  its  ma- 
turity. 

The  field  of  operation  of  a  Society  for  the  Blind  is  defi- 
nitely marked.  As  time  goes  on,  and  industrial  accidents  and 
infantile  blindness  gradually  decrease,  the  field  will  become 
less  in  extent,  but  the  possibilities  of  intensive  cultivation  of 
the  field  are  unlimited.     Intensive  cultivation  is  a  fascinating 

*  See    article    on    The    Work    of    the    Ohio    Commission. 
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subject,  and  when  the  cultivation  is  applied  to  brave  or  de- 
spairing human  souls,  and  the  returns  are  those  to  be  seen 
every  day  in  the  busy  workers  in  the  dark  about-  us,  we  may 
well  say  with  Saint  Paul,  "Not  as  having  already  attained,  we 
press  on." 
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Present  Scope  and  Activities 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind 

The  problems  resulting  from  blindness  are  among  the 
most  complicated  which  confront  the  social  worker.  Blind 
people  as  a  whole,  do  not  wish  to  be  classed  as  defectives  or 
dependents,  but  long  to  have  their  handicap  minimized  almost 
out  of  sight.  Their  chances  must  be  equalized  in  many  cases 
and  this,  with  persistent  effort  to  overcome  the  distrust  on  the 
part  of  the  sighted  public,  constitutes  one  important  part  of 
the  work  of  a  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Before  anything  is  attempted  for  the  blind  individual,  he 
must  be  studied  from  every  angle.  Information  must  be 
gained  as  to  his  past  life,  his  tastes  and  his  training,  and  no 
diagnosis  of  the  case  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  This  necessitates  workers  not  only  trained  in  the  science 
of  investigation  but  possessing  a  familiarity  with  blindness, 
with  all  its  painful  limitations,  its  great  possibilities. 

In  the  office  of  the  Society  a  register  of  all  the  blind  peo- 
ple in  the  city  is  kept.  Names  are  reported  by  the  social 
agencies  of  the  city,  oculists  and  the  eye  clinics  of  the  hos- 
pitals, and  by  the  blind  themselves.  With  the  gradual  decrease 
of  blindness  in  children  owing  to  the  excellent  preventive  work 
done  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  lessening  of  industrial 
accidents,  the  number  of  blind  persons  does  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population  in  the  city.  A  card 
index  refers  to  histories  where  the  fullest  information  ob- 
tainable is  set  down.  These  histories  are  confidential,  and 
nothing  is  given  out  except  when  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  person.  Much  valuable  classification  is  possible 
from  such  records,  and  from  the  data  obtained,  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  work  are  made. 
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The  office  of  the  Society  serves  as  an  information  bureau, 
and  it  is  hoped  an  inspiration  bureau  as  well.  The  proportion 
of  blind  to  the  sighted  population  is  only  one  to  1200,  so  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  families  to  have  any  information  as 
to  how  much  a  blind  person  should  be  spared  or  where  he 
should  be  stimulated.  Effort  is  made  to  have  the  blind  people 
of  Cleveland  look  on  the  office  of  the  Society  as  a  place  where 
they  will  find  a  warm  welcome  and  a  wise  and  patient  consid- 
eration of  all  their  problems,  whether  immediately  connected 
with  their  blindness  or  not. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  blind  is  an  economic  one,  and 
to  place  them  in  a  world  where  sight  is  everywhere  pre-sup- 
posed  takes  both  ingenuity  and  perseverance.*  The  employ- 
ment bureau  is  one  of  the  most  important  departments  of 
work  carried  on  by  the  Cleveland  Society.  Much  time  is  de- 
voted to  scouring  the  city  for  industrial  opportunities,  writing 
to  possible  employers,  and  trying  to  put  work  into  idle  hands, 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  patronage  of  those  already  at  work. 
People  handicapped  in  other  ways,  even  the  totally  deaf,  are 
able  to  fill  many  kinds  of  positions,  and  are  even  welcomed 
in  industry,  especially  in  times  when  labor  is  scarce.  The 
blind,  however,  are  almost  always  refused,  as  the  average 
employer  is  sure  that  he  himself  could  be  useful  in  many  ways 
even  if  he  were  deaf  or  crippled,  but  is  sure  that  he  could  do 
nothing  if  he  were  blind. 

The  broom  shop  maintained  by  the  Society,  where  sales 
have  increased  from  $1,217,  in  1910  to  $26,515  in  1917,  gives 
employment  to  a  limited  number  of  blind  men,  but  the  ma- 
jority needing  work  must  be  placed  outside. 

With  many  blind  people,  the  greatest  need  is  along  social 
lines.  Their  lives  are  monotonous  and  dull;  their  thoughts 
turn  inward,  and  much  dwelling  on  their  misfortune  makes 
them  morbid.  They  crave  variety,  and  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  they  are  part  of  the  life  and  movements  of  the  time. 
The  Society  for  the  Blind  tries  to  meet  this  need  at  every 
point.  Clubs  are  organized,  social  gatherings  held,  and  many 
theatre  and  concert  tickets  distributed.     Guides  are  furnished 


See    Industrial    Work,   page   23. 
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when  no  interested  friend  can  be  found  to  bring  the  blind 
person  to  the  gatherings.  Good  clothing  is  furnished  when  it 
seems  advisable,  but  apart  from  this,  and  special  gifts  to  the 
sick  and  lonely  blind  at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  year, 
no  relief  giving  is  attempted. 

The  Society  maintains  a  small  loan  fund,  from  which  in 
cases  of  especial  need  amounts  may  be  borrowed  without  in- 
terest. 

Much  thought  is  given  to  bringing  the  work  for  the  blind 
before  the  public,  whose  interested  co-operation  is  essential  to 
success.  This  is  done  in  several  ways,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  through  the  volunteers  connected  with  the  Society.* 
Opportunity  is  sought  to  describe  the  work  before  clubs, 
churches,  lodges,  etc.  At  one  time  during  the  past  year,  forty 
letters  were  sent  to  women's  clubs,  stating  that  a  speaker 
bringing  samples  of  blind-made  work,  and  also  stereopticon 
pictures,  would  be  available  at  any  time.  Twenty-seven  speak- 
ing engagements  resulted  from  these  letters.  Booths  at  Indus- 
trial Expositions,  and  sometimes  at  church  bazaars,  are  taken, 
and  a  few  blind  people  are  shown  at  work  and  articles  made 
by  the  blind  are  sold. 

In  war  times  newspaper  space  is  at  a  premium,  but  ordi- 
narily the  papers  will  carry  two  stories  a  year  on  the  general 
work,  with  occasional  feature  stories  in  addition.  Names  01 
pictures  of  blind  people  are  not  used  in  the  papers,  but  rather 
general  appeals  for  patronage  made. 

All  Cleveland  agencies  working  especially  for  the  blind 
are  described  in  this  report,  and  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
on  the  history  of  the  movement,**  all  except  one  or  two  had 
their  inception  in  the  Society.  This  organization,  therefore, 
is  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  others,  and  a  close  and  warm 
relationship  is  maintained  with  all. 

Cleveland  agencies  other  than  those  for  the  blind  co- 
operate splendidly,  and  the  assistance  of  nearly  every  one  of 


See  Page  33. 
See  Page  11. 
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them  is  needed  during  the  year's  work.  Medical,  legal,  relief 
giving,  and  recreational  aid  must  be  summoned  in  dealing  with 
the  Society's  family  of  nearly  six  hundred. 

Anyone  is  willing  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  a  blind  per- 
son waiting  to  cross  a  crowded  street,  but  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  goes  farther  and  tries  to  serve  as  guide  to  those  who 
are  treading  the  difficult  path  of  life  with  no  light  on  the  way 
except  that  shed  by  their  own  courage  and  determination. 
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Industrial  Work 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Societv 
for  the  Blind 

For  some  years  there  has  been  an  effort,  organized  in 
some  sections,  fragmentary  in  others,  to  secure  work  for  the 
blind  whose  need  for  occupation  is  evident  to  all.  Such  work 
falls  naturally  into  three  divisions :  work  in  shops  maintained 
especially  for  the  blind,  work  independently  or  in  shops  with 
the  seeing,  and  work  which  can  be  done  at  home.  Shops  for 
the  blind  are  expensive  to  maintain,  and  their  workers  are  apt 
to  miss  the  feeling  of  independence  which  comes  to  the  blind 
who  successfully  fill  a  place  outside. 

In  Cleveland  the  three  plans  are  being  vigorously  worked, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  employable 
blind  are  earning  money  by  their  own  efforts.  Many  are  sup- 
porting themselves  and  others ;  all  are  making  the  contribution 
to  their  own  support  which  goes  far  toward  relieving  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  so  distasteful  to  blind  and  sighted  alike. 

The  Society  for  the  Blind  has  at  different  times  operated 
shops  for  cane  seating,  rug  and  linen  weaving,  and  broom 
making.  After  several  years'  experience,  the  cane  seating  was 
transferred  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  workers,  and  in  this  way 
members  of  their  families  may  be  of  assistance  when  work  is 
urgent.  Any  one  having  cane  work  to  be  done  calls  the  office 
of  the  Society  and  obtains  the  name  of  the  caner  nearest  to 
his  home.  After  this,  the  transaction  is  entirely  between  the 
caner  and  his  customer.  If  the  order  is  a  good  sized  one,  the 
caner  arranges  to  have  the  chairs  called  for  and  delivered, 
otherwise  the  chairs  must  be  sent  to  his  home  and  called  for 
when  finished.  In  this  way  each  caner  is  really  the  manager 
of  a  business  in  which  he  can  use  as  many  helpers  as  are 
needed,  and  for  which  he  must  buy  his  own  materials. 
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The  rug  industry  is  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Men  and  women,  taught  in  the  shop  of  the  Society,  now  have 
weaving  business  of  their  own,  either  in  their  homes  or  in 
small  stores. 

For  both  classes  of  workers  the  Society  does  the  advertis- 
ing, either  by  newspaper  articles  or  by  means  of  the  many 
addresses  on  the  general  work  given  in  the  course  of  each 
year. 

Piano  tuning  has  never  been  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society  although  through  its  efforts  much  work  has  been  se- 
cured, notably  the  tuning  in  the  city  schools  and  in  those  of 
two  suburbs.  Here,  again,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
patronage  for  blind  men.  A  paid  advertisement  was  run  in 
a  weekly  society  paper  during  the  past  year,  and  a  canvass  of 
music  stores,  studios,  and  large  churches  or  other  institutions 
is  made  periodically.  Constant  effort  is  made  to  have  all 
tuners  certified,  as  otherwise  harm  to  the  calling  would  be 
done  by  poorly  prepared  men.* 

Linen  weaving  of  inexpensive  runners  and  scarfs  is  car- 
ried on  by  three  women  workers,  and  as  they  have  no  place 
for  looms  in  their  own  homes,  the  Society  assists  them  to  the 
extent  of  furnishing  space  and  looms.  For  details  as  to  the 
marketing  of  these  linens  see  paper  on  Ohio  Commission  for 
the  Blind.** 

The  weaving  of  more  elaborate  linens  was  one  of  the 
earliest  industrial  ventures  of  the  Society.  After  several  years 
of  effort  along  this  line,  the  workers  were  put  onto  simpler 
and  less  expensive  articles,  or  were  helped  to  find  work  other 
than  weaving  which  would  pay  just  as  well. 

The  materials  required  for  weaving  the  handsome  linens 
were  very  costly,  the  articles  when  unsold  depreciated  as  they 
became  soiled  and  mussed,  and  it  was  found  that  just  as  much 
could  be  earned  by  making  articles  which  were  in  constant 
demand. 


*  See  Tuning-  School,  Page  46. 
**  See  Page  57. 
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The  work  of  the  broom  shop  of  the  Society  has  increased 
steadily  ever  since  it  was  started  in  1909.  The  following 
table  shows  the  growth  of  the  business : 


Average  number 

Year 

of  men  in  : 

shop 

Sales 

1910 

5 

$  1,217.00 

1911 

7 

3,585.00 

1912 

8 

4,239.00 

1913 

10 

7,625.34 

1914 

12 

11,508.22 

1915 

14 

13,770.60 

1916 

17 

18,567.42 

1917 

17 

26,515.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sales  have  increased  very  hand- 
somely and  in  a  ratio  which  would  do  credit  to  almost  any 
sales  organization,  and  to  an  amount  which  would  make  a 
very  comfortable  little  business  for  a  small  shop. 

Physical  conditions  in  the  shop,  which  was  formerly  the 
gymnasium  of  a  settlement  house,  are  good.  The  room  is 
high,  and  the  dust  nuisance  is  practically  eliminated  by  an 
exhaust  system.  A  Baltimore  stitcher  and  a  power  winder, 
power  hurl  cutter  and  comber  are  used  in  the  shop,  and  every 
appliance  is  supplied  to  enable  the  men  to  turn  out  brooms 
which  will  equal,  in  appearance  as  well  as  durability,  those 
made  by  sighted  workers.  Owing  to  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  the  broom  shop  is  in  the  same  building  with  the 
offices  of  the  Society,  it  is  possible  to  watch  over  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  blind  workmen  to  a  degree  which  would 
be  impossible  under  another  arrangement.  Clothing  is  sup- 
plied to  the  men  or  their  families  when  necessary,  all  are 
given  a  two  weeks'  vacation  with  full  pay  in  the  summer,  and 
hot  coffee  is  served  to  the  men  who  bring  their  lunch.  A  fine 
spirit  of  harmony  prevails  in  the  shop,  and  visitors  invariably 
speak  of  the  cheerfulness  which  is  evident  to  all.  The  men 
come  alone  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  but  those  who  are  timid 
about  braving  the  dangers  of  the  streets  move,  when  possible, 
onto  the  car  line  which  passes  the  broom  shop.     The  four  par- 
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tially  sighted  men  who  work  in  the  shop  are  helpful  about 
putting  the  men  on  their  cars,  and  the  shop  closes  at  half-past 
four  so  that  all  are  started  homeward  before  the  evening  rush 
begins.  The  Society  pays  no  money  for  guiding  any  broom 
shop  worker.  The  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour, 
according  to  their  work.  Wages  range  from  a  five  dollar 
minimum  for  beginners  to  fourteen  and  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
to  men  who  are  skillful  winders,  A  sighted  Superintendent 
and  blind  Foreman  direct  the  making  of  the  brooms,  but  the 
selling  is  all  done  through  the  office.  The  value  of  the  sighted 
Superintendent  became  apparent  as  soon  as  he  had  become  ac- 
customed to  the  work.  In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  broom  making,  his  sense  of  social  service  makes  him  an 
admirable  man  in  this  place,  and  the  quality  of  the  brooms  has 
increased,  due  to  his  rigid  inspection. 

A  strong  Industrial  Committee  aids  in  the  marketing  of 
the  product  and  in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials.* 

Only  twelve  per  cent  of  all  brooms  disposed  of  last  year 
were  sold  through  dealers,  grocers,  or  supply  houses,  it  being 
the  judgment  of  those  in  charge  that  there  is  less  loss  in  selling 
direct  to  the  user.  Of  the  ten  grades  of  brooms  made  only 
four  are  house  brooms,  as  it  is  felt  that  shop  brooms  are  more 
profitable.     Whisk  and  toy  brooms  are  also  made. 

A  classification  of  last  year's  customers  is  given  :  • 

Hotels                                5  City  of  Cleveland  1 

Clubs                                  2  Cuyahoga  County  1 

Settlements                       5  Railroads  3 

Charitable  Homes,  etc.   8  Market  1 

Office  buildings              15  Hospitals  4 

Stores                               15  Theatres  3 

Schools  and  colleges      4  Individuals  11 

Chamber  of  Commerce   1  Shops  and  factories  333 

Of  the  fifteen  stores,  four  resell  the  brooms  and  all  of 
the  individuals  resell  to  their  friends.  The  total  number  of 
customers  on  the  Society's  books  October,  1917,  was  412. 


See  article    on    Volunteers,    Page   33. 
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For  work  supplied  to  blind  people  in  their  homes,  see 
article  on  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind.* 

Constant  search  is  made  for  openings  for  blind  people  in 
factories  and  stores  where  only  sighted  help  has  been  used. 
Once  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  introduced,  such  placing 
becomes  easier  and  more  effective.  The  first  step  to  be  taken 
is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  managers  that  a  study  of  the 
plant  be  made  with  reference  to  work  which  may  possibly  be 
done  by  the  blind.  The  person  making  such  a  study  must  be 
familiar  with  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  capabilities  of  the 
blind  workers.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  place  only  de- 
pendable people  in  this  outside  work. 

A  man  twenty-three  years  old,  totally  blind  from  an  acci- 
dent was  induced  to  enter  the  broom  shop  of  the  Society  for 
the  Blind  a  year  after  blindness  occurred.  This  year  had  been 
spent  in  going  from  one  oculist  to  another,  in  the  vain  hope 
that  some  one  would  be  found  who  could  perform  the  miracle 
of  restoring  sight  where  there  was  none.  When  the  man 
entered  the  broom  shop  his  courage  was  broken  and  he  showed 
little  ambition  to  learn  the  trade.  He  had  been  an  automobile 
repair  man  and  had  made  a  very  good  living  for  his  wife  and 
two  children.  He  looked  on  his  blind  fellow  workmen  as  his 
inferiors,  and  was  altogether  a  great  problem.  All  his  savings 
had  gone  to  pay  the  oculists  and  to  care  for  his  family  during 
his  year  of  idleness,  and  the  financial  situation  became  a  hard 
one.  Apathy  settled  on  the  man  and  he  frequently  talked  of 
suicide.  He  was  irregular  in  attendance  at  the  broom  shop, 
seeming  to  feel  that  the  little  he  earned  fell  so  far  short  of 
his  family's  needs  that  it  was  not  worth  any  exertion. 

The  Society,  after  an  extended  search,  found  work  for 
him  in  a  factory  where  vacuum  cleaners  are  manufactured. 
His  work  there  consists  of  sorting  and  stacking  steel  punch- 
ings  for  making  small  armatures  and  in  threading  small  steel 
shafts  by  means  of  special  fixtures  and  dies.  He  took  up  the 
work  with  a  will,  seeming  to  find  stimulus  in  being  once 
more  with  workmen  of  the  type  he  had  known.     By  rare  good 

*  See  Ohio    Commission    for    the    Blind,    Page    57. 
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fortune  a  small  cottage  opposite  the  factory  was  secured,  and 
now  after  six  months  the  family  is  well  established  in  the  com- 
fortable little  home,  with  a  nice  yard  and  chickens.  The 
change  in  the  man's  spirit  is  remarkable,  he  is  earning  a  very 
fair  living  for  his  family,  and  is  facing  life  in  the  dark  with 
courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 

Of  the  581  total  blind  population  of  Cleveland,  227  or 
about  forty  per  cent  are  employable.  The  rest  are  either 
too  young,  too  old,  or  too  infirm  for  any  work.  Of  those 
capable  of  work,  eighty-five  per  cent  are  gainfully  employed. 
Most  of  the  balance  are  women  who  are  busy  in  their  own 
homes. 

During  the  winter  of  1916-1917  a  course  of  lectures  was 
offered  to  all  blind  men  whose  occupations  in  any  way  neces- 
sitated their  meeting  the  public.  The  teachers,  tuners,  sales- 
men and  others  to  the  number  of  sixty-five  were  invited  to  the 
lectures,  which  were  held  weekly  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Society.  Men  very  prominent  in  the  business  world  were  glad 
to  give  their  services  and  their  talks  were  extremely  practical. 
As  opportunity  was  given  each  evening  for  questions,  the 
individual  problems  of  the  men  received  consideration.  Some 
whose  incomes  were  very  small  were  advised  how  to  increase 
their  earnings,  and  some  decided  to  change  their  occupation 
for  work  more  worth  while.  Already  there  is  demand  for  a 
similar  course  this  coming  winter. 

The    following   table    shows    the    occupations    of    Cleveland    Blind 
October  1st,  1917: 

ARTISANS 

Totally   Blind  Partially  Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

Assembler     1 

Broom  Makers    9 5 

Cabinet  Maker    1 

Carbon    Grinder    1 

Chair  Caners   3 1 

Cigar   Maker    1 

Folding  Towels  in  Municipal  Laundry.  .     1 

Helper  in   Livery   Stable 1 

Helper  in  Stock  Yards 1 

Knitting     2 
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Men 

Massage    1 

Nutter  of  Plain   Bolts    2 

Nutter  of  Wire   Rope    Clamps 4 

Packer  of  Ketchup   Bottles 

Paper  Broom  Bag  Maker 1 

Drilling  and   Threading   Auto   Parts....  1 

Helpers  in  Machine  Shops 

Street    Cleaners    

Tobacco    Stripper    1 

Tuners     11 


Totally  Blind 
Women 
1 


Weavers    

Worker  on  City  Paper  Collecting  Wagon 

Workers  in  their  own  Homes,  doing 
Sewing,  Knitting,  Crocheting,  Tatting, 
etc 

Wrapping  with  Tape  Coils  for  Arma- 
tures     

Total    

Total  number  artisans    


38. 


,35, 


41 


Part, 
Men 
1 


lly  Blind 
Women 


28. 


11 


13 
.120 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Totally 
Men 

Attorney    1 

Assistant  in   Tailor   Shop 

Assistant  in  Salvation  Army  Home 
(Answers   door,   telephones,  etc.) 

Bread   Baker    

Collector     

Evangelist    1 

Helper  in  Feed  Store  (Fills  grain  bags)     1 

Housework    

Inventor  of  Electrical  Appliances 

Insurance   Business    

Manager  of  Development  (Union  Prod- 
ucts Co.)    1 

Nursing     

Office  Assistant  (Answers  telephone  and 
gives   information)     1 

Raises   Chickens    1 

Runs  Boarding  House    

Runs  Check  Room  in  Hotel 

Runs  Rooming  House   3 

Runs  Newspaper  Agency    1 

Server  in  Lunch  Room 

Simple  Janitor  Work       
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Blind  Partially   Blind 

Women  Men  Women 


Soda  Fountain  Clerk   

Totally  Blind 
Men            Women 

Partiall. 
Men 
..    1.... 

7  Blind 
Women 

Stereotyping  Books    for   Blind 

1.... 

..     1.... 

Undertaker    

Watchman     

..     1.... 

..  9.... 

Total 

Total    miscellaneous    workers    

11.... 

..  5... 

..  6 
...31 

MUSICAL  WORK 

Totally 
Men 

Blind 

Women 

Partially 
Men 

Blind 
Women 

Piano  Demonstrator    4 

Playing  for  Lodges  and  other  Meetings  1 
Selling    and    Demonstrating    their    own 

Musical   Compositions    2 

Singing  and  Playing  at  Entertainments.  2 

Singing  and  Playing  in  Grill  Rooms....  2 

Total    8 

Total  in  musical  work   


SELLING 

Totally   Blind 
Men  Women 

Brooms     3 

City  Salesman,  Tube  &  Supply  Co 1 

Extracts  and  other   Pantry   Supplies....     2 

Hand   Soap   for  Machinists 1 

Illuminated  Novelties   2. . 

Laces   and   Embroideries 

Magazine  Subscriptions    1 

Newspapers    7 

Notions     8 1.. 

Oil  for  Automobiles ' 1 

Olive    Oil    

Pianos    1 

Sewing  Machines    

Star  Knitting   Co.   Goods 1 


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 
.    1 


Total    25 3 7 1 

Total   selling    ' 36 


SHOP  KEEPING 


Totally   Blind 
Men  Women 


Barber   Shop    

Confectionery   and    News    Stand 


Partially  Blind 
Men  Women 
.    1 
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Totally  Blind  Partially  Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 


Dry  Cleaning  and   Pressing 1 

Grocery  Stores    3 

Pool    Room    ;      1 

Saloon     1 


Total    6 3 

Total  shop  keeping   9 

TEACHING 

Totally  Blind  Partially   Blind 

Men  Women  Men  Women 

Home    Teacher    to    the    Blind    (Teaches 

Reading  and  Hand  Work) 1 

Piano    1 2 1 

Teacher  of  Tuning   1 

Voice    1 

Violin 1 

Total    1 5 2 

Total    teaching    8 

Total    number   gainfully   employed 213 
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The  Outlook 
for  the  Blind 

is  an 

International 
Institution 


What  are  you 

Doing  in  its 

Behalf? 


(To  be  Continued) 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY      

Over  a  Century  in  Business       I  1917 


1817 


John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Established  1874 

P.  PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 

69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


151  Fremont  #t.,  ptrsttm 
Wmnen's  aitib  ^^fs' 

#«its        (fets 
dotoms      Hats 


Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvey 

Fred  H.  Tucker 

FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  GO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 


Writing  and  Printing 
Appliances  for  the  Blind 


;;:f*!«M«,,°1 


POCKET  SLATE 


Cooper  Engineering  & 
Manufacturing  Company 


DESK    SLATE 


558-560  W.  Wash.  Blvd. 


Chicago,   111. 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind] 

Implements,  Machines,  Woodenware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK-ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


*o?ro* 


Established  1850 


Back  Bay  4945-3 


BOOK  and  MAGAZINE 

BINDING 

We    specialize   in   the  binding  of  one  or  more 

volumes  to  order  or  to  match  sets. 

Old  books   rebound. 

ALEXANDER  MOORE 

384  Boylston  Street 
Corner  Berkeley  Street  BOSTON 


Telephone  Beach  1097 


Elevato 


Optometrist-Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathawavs  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Sons 


W.  DAVIDSON 

Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garment* 
Made  to  Order 


Cigar  Makers 
Union  No.  97 

OF     BOSTON 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


art  Cmbrofoerp 

anb 

Craft* 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
1(49  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ADl  HR  TI  SEMEN  TS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO 

BOSTON,       MASS 


Main  Offices 
Branch     . 
Warehouses 


5  Park  Square 

529  Tremont  Temple 

27  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 


Architects   and   Constructors   of 

All     the     Noted     Shows     of 

Boston  and  America. 

Contracts  -  #1.00  to  #50,000 


FOR   DESIGNS   AND   ESTIMATES   ADDRESS 
E.     W.     CAMPBELL,        General     Manager 

Telephone  Beach  2066 


"  EDCftl 

ORESSINC 


lADl^Hl"- 


SOFTENS 
PRESERVES 
LEATHER | 

-"'RESTORES' 
COLOR 

LUSTRE 


"GILT  EDGE" 

The  only  black  dressing  for 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes  that 
positively   contains   OIL. 

LARGEST  QUANTITY.  FINEST 
QUALITY.  Its  use  saves  time, 
labor  and  brushes,  as  it  Shines 
without  brushing.  Sponge  in  every 
bottle  so  Always  Ready  for  Use. 
25c. 

"FIITF"  B,ack  combination 
for  gentlemen  who 
take  pride  in  having  their  shoes 
look  Al.  Restores  color  and  lustre 
to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a 
brush    or    cloth.      10c    and    25c. 


ii 


Oil  Paste"  Polish 


Blacks,  Polishes  and  Pre- 
serves. Large  tin  boxes  with 
easy  cover  remover  attached. 
Also  Tan  Oil  Paste,  same  size 
box,  each   10c. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,   drains,   and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for   free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Heywood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Mamtfacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carnages,    Chair    Cane,     Cane 

Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 

& 

Warehouses 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  111. 


J74  Portland  Street,  Boston 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ngs.  Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass    Cooking    Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

jtten'js  tfimtfsfyfitg  ti&oo&g 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 
BOSTON 


Q 


Products : 


HASE 


Seventy  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1917 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  (Pure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,  j«c. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L.  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  Qfetmta  att&  (Sitting  lUqutettea 
3lmpnrt?&  dlrtiljmg  g>p?rtalttra 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co, 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 


4DVERTISEMENTS 


f      | 


1 


KAKASBROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston     :     :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


(tfompliments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 


□   □□□□£!□□□□□□ 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


to 
C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  fcrt 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


ADJ'ERTISEMEXTS 


United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 

Dealers 

Hides,  Skins^and  Wool 


40   North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymarkat 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for    Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order  a  Case  Today. 
Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        (Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


ALL 
KINDS 


ST0NE&  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


IDVERTISEMENTS 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP  SAFELY 


ORDER    BY     NAME.  I£4  t ^ 1  CV\OF   flf,.    ""** 

FOSTER   RUBBER   CcCV^iS* 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


Champlain   Studios 

Portrait  Photographer 
Boston,  Mass. 


161  Tremont  St. 

Phone  Oxford  858 


164  Tremont  St. 
Phone  Oxford  2687 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge^  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $ 200,000 


Surplus  $233,000 


PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  •(  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
GeorgeE.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  A  set. Treat. 


52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 
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ADJ'ERTISEMEXTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Wanted  blind  persons  to  sell  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. We  show  you  how  and  pay  attrac- 
tive commissions.  Write  for  particulars  and 
state  the  dot  system  you  read. 


Help  us  and  save  money.  We  make  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Subscribe  for  your 
magazines  through 

The  Blind  Agents'  League 

Catonsville,  Md. 


Opportunity  Repeats 


Wail  not  for  precious  chances 

passed  away, 
Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on 

the  wane; 
Keep  up  your  advertising,  day 

by  day, 
And  business  will  return  again. 


60  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

Give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Free 
from  opiates  in  any  form.  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
postp  .id  on  receipt  of  price — 

10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  per  box. 


BROWN'S  2SS57  DENTIFRICE 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves 
a  clean  and  pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.  Price  25c, 
at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


@«tlqok  for  %  ffilhtft 

For  advertising  space    and   rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mm 
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Red   Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind 

Facts  about  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  are  presented  on  another  page. 

The  property  upon  which  the  headquarters 
of  the  Institute  is  situated  adjoins  "Ever- 
green"— General  Hospital  No.  7,  as  the 
American  St.  Dunstan's  is  officially  known — 
where  war-blinded  American  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  are  being  trained  under  military 
supervision.  That  Lieut.-Colonel  Bordley, 
who  is  the  Director  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  is  also  Director  of  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  blind,  should  in- 
sure the  closest  possible  co-operation  between 
the  military  and  civil  organizations  working  in 
behalf  of  those  blinded  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
The  Red  Cross  Institute  will  furnish  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  military  and  civil 
life  of  thee  men. 

The  Institute  has  organized  a  Woman's 
Auxiliary  with  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rieman  of 
Baltimore  as  Chairman,  by  means  of  which 
volunteer  service  is  being  utilized.  The  first 
efforts  of  the  ladies  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  school  and  social  life  of  the  blind 
men  at  Evergreen. 

The  Institute  has  also  created  an  Industrial 
Survey  Commission  with  Charles  F.  F.  Camp- 
bell as  Chairman,  which  is  actively  engaged 
in  collecting  information  relative  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  blind  in  factories.  Workers 
for  the  blind,  genuinely  interested  in  their 
task,  are  always  eager  to  obtain  authentic  in- 
formation about  new  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind ;  to  such,  the  report 
which  this  Commission  is  preparing  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value.  Readers  who  know  of 
factories  in  which  blind  men  and  women  are 
now  employed  are  urged  to  send  such  in- 
formation to  the  Red   Cross   Institute. 

The  Director  of  Vocational  Education  at 
Evergreen  is  Supt.  O.  H.  Burritt  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  is 
working  in  the  closest  harmony  with  the  Red 


Cross  Institute,  thus  insuring  not  only  unani- 
mity of  effort,  but  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary duplication. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  will  publish  from 
time  to  time  monographs  relative  to  various 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind  :  the  first  of  these 
entitled,  "Our  Blinded  Soldiers ;  Instruction 
for  Directors  of  Schools/'  which  is  a  transla- 
tion by  Miss  Gladys  Gladding  Whiteside  from 
the  French  by  M.  Eugene  Brieux,  and  edited 
by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  is  being  sent  out 
with  this  number  of  the  magazine  as  a  sup- 
plement. 

All  those  who  would  like  to  receive  the 
printed  material  issued  by  the  Institute  should 
send  their  names  to  The  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  A.  W.  B.  1919 
Toronto  Convention 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  is 
to  hold  a  convention  in  Canada.  For  sev- 
eral reasons  Toronto  seems  to  be  a  very  ap- 
propriate meeting  place.  Since  the  1917  meet- 
ing in  Portland,  Me.,  Toronto  has  become 
the  headquarters  of  the  recently  established 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  Canada. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmes,  the 
President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  has  become 
the  Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Insti- 
tute and  he  and  his  co-workers  wish  to  wel- 
come the  A.  A.  W.  B.  to  the  newest  institu- 
tion for  the  blind  in  Canada.  Toronto  makes 
it  possible  for  all  who  have  not  seen  Niagara 
Falls  to  visit  that  mecca  of  travelers,  and 
for  many  of  the  delegates  to  enjoy  a  trip 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  making  the 
visit    to    Canada   a   real    "holiday    outing." 

The  officers  appointed  at  the  1917  conven- 
tion at  Portland,  Maine,  are :  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  president;  Millard  W.  Baldwin,  1st 
vice-president;  Miss  Roberta  A.  Griffith,  2nd 
vice-president ;  George  R.  Bellows,  treasurer, 
and   Charles   F.   F.    Campbell,   secretary. 
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An  Interesting-  Movie. 

One  of  the  enterprising  moving  picture  con- 
cerns in  New  York  decided  that  it  would 
be  an  interesting  thing  to  show  how  a  maga- 
zine is  prepared  for  the  blind.  They  asked 
Mr.  Holmes  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  permission  to  make  such  a  film  and  about 
the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  the  picture 
will  be  shown  from  coast  to  coast,  and  all 
of  the  friends  of  the  blind  are  advised  to  see 
it.  From  the  plans  proposed  by  the  photog- 
raphers it  will  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  work  as  it  goes  on  from  month  to  month 
at  the  Ziegler  office.  Undoubtedly,  a  good 
many  blind  people  throughout  the  country 
who  have  never  heard  of  the  magazine  will 
have  it  brought  to  their  attention.  While  this 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  film  makers,  it 
will  unquestionably  serve  as  a  practical  means 
of  spreading  the  news  of  this  invaluable  maga- 
zine for  the  blind. 

No  more  striking  evidence  of  the  remark- 
able hold  that  the  Ziegler  Magazine  has  upon 
the  families  of  the  blind  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  came  to  the  office  of  the 
Magazine  the  day  the  writer  was  passing 
through  New  York,  and  is  typical  of  many 
that    are    on    file. 

"On  June  9th  my  father,  Dr.  M.,  died,  so 
will  you  please  discontinue  sending  the 
monthly   magazine. 

"For  years  he  has  been  receiving  it  and 
enjoying  it  each  month.  I  sincerely  wish  I 
knew  a  person  or  persons  to  whom  I  might 
express    my   most    grateful    thanks. 

"In  his  case,  cut  off  in  the  last  few  years 
of  an  active  life,  from  practicing  his  pro- 
fession, on  account  of  blindness,  it  came  as  a 
perfect  Godsend  and  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber him,  sitting  with  your  magazine  across 
his  knees.  And  so  I  hope  a  special  blessing 
may  come  to  each  and  every  one  connected 
with   such  a  life-giving  and  noble  work." 

1918  A.  A.  I.  B. 
Convention 

Twenty-three  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  were  represented  at  the  twenty-fourth 
biennial  convention  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  held  at  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Rlind,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  June  24  to  28,  1918.  Dele- 
gates to  the  number  of  thirty-five  and  forty- 
eight  others  were  enrolled.  The  attendance, 
as  usual,  was  increased  by  local  interest  so 
that  each  session  brought  together  about  one 
hundred    persons.     Tt    had    been    thought    that 


the  uncertainty  as  to  railway  arrangements 
and  accommodations,  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  travel  and  the  distance  from  the 
population  center  of  the  country  would  greatly 
militate  against  the  success  of  the  meeting. 
It  is  most  gratifying  to  record  that  despite 
these  conditions  the  attendance  was  as  large 
as  usual  and  practically  every  person  invited 
to  take  part  on  the  program  was  in  attend- 
ance and  presented  his   contribution. 

As  to  the  program  itself  a  general  char- 
acterization may  be  made  by  saying  that  it 
was  strictly  professional  in  both  purpose  and 
execution.  Papers  and  discussions  held  the 
attention  undivided  and  were  of  a  high  order 
of  excellence.  As  befitted  a  gathering  of  ex- 
perts the  theme  discussed  had  to  do  with 
the  actual  problems  of  this  field  of  special 
education.  Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature 
of  a  notable  program  was  the  symposium 
which  occupied  the  whole  of  one  morning 
session  on  the  subject  of  revising  the  course 
of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind.  The  pa- 
pers indicated  that  the  authors  had  spent  great 
effort  and  painstaking  research  and  given  of 
their  best  to  the  treatment  of  the  several 
phases  of  the  subject.  As  one  outcome  of 
this  discussion  an  Efficiency  Committee  is 
to  be  appointed  to  make  careful  study  with 
investigation  of  conditions  in  the  schools  of 
America  and  to  render  a  report  at  the  next 
meeting    of    the    Association. 

Wednesday  evening's  session  was  devoted 
to  patriotism,  the  annual  address  given  by 
Supt.  J.  H.  Keating,  of  Pueblo,  a  well  known 
leader  in  educational  circles,  both  state  and 
national,  being  on  the  subject,  "Education  and 
Patriotism."  So  deeply  did  the  speaker  stir 
his  audience  with  his  appeals  to  intellect  and 
emotion  that  for  nearly  an  hour  after  the 
conclusion  of  his  address  spontaneous  con- 
tributions in  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  were 
made  by  a  number  of  those  present,  in  par- 
ticular by  Supt.  W.  R.  Race  of  Rrantford, 
Ontario,  who  feelingly  adverted  to  the  in- 
ternational fellowship  of  suffering  in  war 
which    is   bringing   our   peoples   together. 

Of  the  entertainment  which  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Argo  and  the  officials  of  the  school  afforded 
it  is  impossible  to  say  too  much.  Not  only 
the  superintendent,  the  teachers  and  the  staff 
gave  themselves  without  stint,  but  there  were 
present  all  the  time  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    Roard    of    Trustees,    headed    by 
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the  President,  so  well  known  to  many  edu- 
cators of  the  residential  schools  of  America, 
Joseph  F.  Humphrey,  twenty  years  a  trustee 
of  the  school  and  a  host  in  himself.  These 
members  of  the  board  were  there  to  help 
and  help  they  did  in  every  conceivable  way. 
Weather  conditions,  too,  were  ideal  and  the 
memories  of  the  Colorado  Springs  meeting, 
for  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
attend  it,  will  be  of  pleasures  many  and  of 
a  program  exceptionally  interesting  and 
profitable. 

As  expected,  final  action  was  taken  on  the 
project  of  securing  a  universally  acceptable 
single  punctographic  system  for  the  English 
speaking  blind  by  the  adoption  without  dissent 
of  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type.  This  was  made  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer, 
of  Baltimore. 

A  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
had  been  ordered  at  the  1916  meeting  of  the 
Association,  its  purpose  being  chiefly  to  ar- 
range for  admission  to  membership  of  rep- 
resentatives of  libraries  for  the  blind  as  well 
as  public  school  classes  for  the  blind.  As 
directed,  the  Executive  Committee  presented 
a  complete  revision  which  was  adopted  after 
careful  consideration.  Retaining  the  dele- 
gate form  of  representation,  the  Association 
is  enlarged  to  admit  three  teachers  from  each 
of  the  residential  schools  in  addition  to  a 
trustee  delegate  and  the  superintendent,  three 
delegates  from  each  public  school  system  en- 
rolling 25  or  more  blind  pupils  and  one  dele- 
gate from  each  library  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  whose  interest  in  the 
matter  of  securing  a  uniform  type  for  the 
blind  has  gained  for  him  the  gratitude  and 
respect  of  American  educators  of  the  blind, 
was  made  by  election  an  Honorary  Member 
of   the   Association. 

The  new  officers  elected  at  the  conference 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  at  Colorado  Springs,  are  as 
follows  : 

President,  W.  K.  Argo,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo. ;  1st  vice-president,  Edward  M.  Van 
Cleve,  New  York  City ;  2nd  vice-president, 
H.  J.  Menzemer,  Boulder,  Mont. ;  secretary, 
S.  M.  Green,  St.  Louis.  Mo. ;  treasurer,  G.  F. 
Oliphant,  Macon,  Ga.  Executive  Committee — ■ 
John     F.    Bledsoe,    chairman,    Overlea,    Md. ; 


J.  T.  Hooper,  Janesvillc,  Wis.;  H.  R.  Chap- 
man, Berkeley,  Calif.;  E.  E.  Bramlette,  Austin, 
Texas,  and  N.  C.  Abbott,  Nebraska  City, 
Nebr. 


Resolutions  at  the  1918 
A.  A.  I.  B.  Convention. 

Resolved,  By  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind,  assembled  in  its 
twenty-fourth    biennial    convention — 

1.  That  the  sincere  and  earnest  thanks  of 
this  convention  are  clue  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Colorado 
Springs,  C.  E.  Thomas,  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  W.  K. 
Argo  and  each  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
school,  and  to  the  Manitou  Mineral  Water 
Company,  for  the  lavish  entertainment  fur- 
nished the  members  of  the  convention  during 
its  session  and  the  untiring  attention  and 
effort  which  has  been  given  to  the  comfort 
and    entertainment    of    the    convention. 

2.  That  the  gratitude  of  the  members  of 
this  convention  is  specially  due  to  President 
Joseph  F.  Humphrey  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  and  more  specifically  and  specially 
to  Superintendent  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Argo  for 
the  innumerable  personal  courtesies  and  ser- 
vices rendered  the  individual  members  of  the 
convention.  Only  kind  hearts  would  have 
planned  a  program  of  entertainment  so  elab- 
orate and  comprehensive  and  only  wise  heads 
and  efficient  hands  could  have  so  successfully 
carried  it  out. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are 
hereby  tendered  to  Miss  Mabel  R.  Gillis,  As- 
sistant Librarian  in  charge  of  the  Department 
for  the  Blind,  California  State  Library,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.  ;  Prof.  Samuel  P.  Hayes.  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  South  Hadley,  Mass. ;  Supt. 
J.  H.  Keating,  Superintendent  Public  Schools, 
Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  R.  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor 
Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  Ohio,  for  special  services  rendered  the  con- 
vention by  the  contribution  of  papers  and 
addresses  giving  the  convention  the  benefit 
of  their  expert  knowledge  growing  out  of 
special  training  and  experience  in  relation 
to    the    subjects    discussed. 

4.  That  this  convention  approve  and  com- 
mend the  appointment  by  President  Mc- 
Aloney  of  the  special  committee  to  cooperate 
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with  a  similar  committee  from  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  con- 
nection with  relief  work  for  the  sufferers  of 
the  Halifax  disaster. 

The  thanks  of  this  convention  have  already 
been  tendered  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve, 
Chairman;  E.  E.  Allen,  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  C.  A. 
Hamilton,  M.  C.  Migel,  and  T.  S.  McAloney 
(ex    officio). 

5.  In  view  of  the  popular  disapproval  of 
the  German  language  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  and  unity  of  Spanish  and  French 
in  the   United   States, 

Be  it  Resolved,  That  as  teachers  of  the 
blind  we  earnestly  recommend  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  teaching  of  the  German  lan- 
guage in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  substitution  therefor  of  Spanish 
and   French. 

In  furtherance  of  the  above  resolution  the 
committee  on  text  books  of  this  Association 
is  requested  to  publish  in  revised  Braille  be- 
ginning text  books  in  Spanish  and  French  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five,  to  be 
styled  the  Committee  on  Efficiency,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem   of    the    curriculum    in    schools     for    the 


blind  and  to  recommend  such  changes  and 
modifications  as  may  tend  to  greater  efficiency. 
That  this  committee  be  requested  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  several  schools  for 
the  blind  in  America  efficiency  tests,  with  a 
view  to  securing  accurate  data  as  to  the 
work  now  being  done  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  that  the  results  of  these  tests  be  embodied 
in  the  committee's  report  to  this  Association 
at   its    next   session. 

<* 

Summary  of  Cleveland 
Work  for  the  Blind. 

In  this  issue  of  the  magazine  will  be  found 
the  second  half  of  the  report  of  the  Blind  in 
Cleveland,  published  by  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind.  Additional  copies  of  this  book- 
let may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the 
Cleveland  Society  at  612  St.  Clair  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Index  to   Volume  XII. 

The  Index  to  Volume  XII  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind  is  ready  for  distribution  and  is 
being  sent  with  this  issue  to  the  institutions 
and  libraries  upon  our  mailing  list.  Individ- 
uals wishing  copies  of  the  Index  may  secure 
them  upon  application  to  the  editor,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 


THE  RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  he  obtained 
without  charge  upon  application  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Cold 
Spring  Road,  Guilford,  Baltimore,  Md.  The 
Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Institute,  as 
appointed  by  the  Red  Cross  War  Council,  is 
made  up  of  Mr.  Harry  B.  Wallace,  chairman; 
Lieut. -Col.  C.  H.  Connor,  vice-chairman; 
Alfred  E.  Shipley,  M.D. ;  Mr.  James  P.  Mun- 
roe;  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel;  Lieut.-Col.  James  C. 
Bordley,    director   of   the    Institute. 

I.       ECONOMIC     SUPERVISION     OF     THE    RETURNED 
BLINDED    SAILORS,    SOLDIERS,    AND    MARINES 

The  purpose  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is  to  supply  the  necessary  economic 
and  social  supervision  of  blinded  marine?, 
sailors,  and  soldiers,  after  their  discharge 
from  military  service.  It  was  organized  at 
the  request  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army  to  supplement  the  training  to  be  given 
at  the  Military  Training  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  Institute  will  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Surgeons  General  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  is,  therefore,  a  national  activity  of  the 
American  Red   Cross. 

This  work  will  begin  as  soon  as  a  sailor, 
soldier,  or  marine  who  has  lost  his  sight,  re- 
turns. His  past  life  will  be  studied  in  order 
to  ascertain  his  previous  occupation,  his 
stability  as  a  workman,  his  former  wages, 
his  moral  career,  his  social  environment  both 
before  and  after  his  entrance  into  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  and  that  to  which  he  must  re- 
turn, his  military  or  naval  record,  and  the 
occupational  possibilities  of  his  home  com- 
munity. As  he  passes  through  the  Military 
Training  School  his  progress  and  character- 
istics will  be  noted.  The  closest  possible  co- 
operation will  be  maintained  between  the 
directors  of  the  Military  Training  School 
and  the  Red  Cross  Institute,  so  that  when  a 
soldier  or  sailor  has  been  fitted  to  go  back 
into  civil  life  he  will  be  helped  to  establish 
himself,  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition, 
in  his  new  field  of  endeavor. 

II.       OCCUPATIONAL    POSSIBILITIES 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
scientific  study  be  made  of  occupational  pos- 
sibilities for  the  blind  in  industry,  commerce, 
and  agriculture  by  a  well-qualified  commis- 
sion. The  present  wages  of  the  average 
blind    man    are    deplorably    low.      New    fields 


must  be  explored  and  new  occupations  dis- 
covered in  order  to  help  the  blind  to  become 
self -supporting     wage    earners. 

The  finding  of  new  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind  is  only  the  first  step 
in    solving    the    problem.       In    some    instances 


*Reprint    of    the    first    pamphlet    of    the    Red 
Cross    Institute    for    the    Blind. 


First  blind  soldier  and  sailor  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Military  Training  School  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

there  are  processes  in  factories  which  would- 
be  immediately  available  to  the  blind  if  spe- 
cial devices  were  arranged  for  the  machines 
as  is  being  done  for  men  who  are  handi- 
capped in  other  ways  than  by  blindness.  These 
devices  decrease  danger  and  increase  effi- 
ciency, two  of  the  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  Having  found  and 
tested  these  processes,  classes  will  be  ar- 
ranged at  the  Military  Training  School  so 
that  a  man,  who  can  be  fitted  to  make  use  of 
such  an  opportunity,  can  learn  how  to  do  the 
work  before   he   goes   to  a   factory. 

After  the  process  has  been  found  and 
tested  and  the  blind  man  trained  to  do  the 
work,  the  last,  and  in  some  ways  the  most 
difficult  problem,  is  to  find  an  opening  for 
him    in   a    factory.     To   make   this    link   in    the 


Totally  blind  workman  employed  in  one  of  the   assembly  Blind  operative  assembling  farm  lighter  cores  in  the  factory 

departments  of  the  Dayton  Engineering  Laboratories  of  the  Robbins  and  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Company  (Delco).  Dayton,  Ohio.    The  company  The  sense  of  touch  enables  this  man  to  throw  out 

made  special  equipment  to  aid  him  in  his  work.  faulty  disks  even  faster  than  a  man  with  sight. 


chain  as  strong  as  the  others,  a  manu- 
facturers commission  is  being  formed,  the 
personnel  of  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
among  large  manufacturers.  This  Commis- 
sion will  cooperate  with  the  National  Manu- 
facturers Association  and  other  organized 
bodies   of   manufacturers. 

The  world  is  filled  with  people  having 
limitations,  and  yet  almost  all  could  be  of 
true  economic  value  to  themselves  and  the 
community  if  the  right  niche  were  found  for 
them.  While  it  may  appear  that  a  blind  man 
is  too  greatly  handicapped  to  be  employed 
in  factories  side  by  side  with  those  who  see, 
it  is  nevertheless  an  encouraging  fact  that 
blind  men  are  today  doing  this  very  thing. 

The  average  business  man  stands  in  awe 
of  a  blind  man  and  is  afraid  to  employ  him 
because  if  the  man  fails  to  "make  good"  he 
"would  hate  to  discharge  him."  The  In- 
stitute will,  therefore,  not  only  place  the  man, 
but,  if  he  proves  inefficient,  it  will  itself  re- 
move him,  thereby  relieving  the  employer  of 
all  embarrassment.  The  Institute  does  not 
believe  in  employing  the  blind  on  a  charity 
basis.  It  should  be  strictly  a  business  trans- 
action. 


III.      TYPES      OF     EMPLOYMENT 

Blind  workers  may  be  divided  into  five 
classes :  those  who  can  work  in  shops  with 
the  seeing,  in  shops  maintained  for  the  blind, 
in  commercial  enterprises,  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  those  who  can  work  only  at 
home. 

Whenever  possible,  the  Institute  intends  to 
assist  the  man  to  find  an  opening  either  in 
his  old  occupation  or  some  closely  allied 
work.  In  this  way,  experience  acquired  be- 
fore the  loss  of  sight  will  be  capitalized.  If 
this  procedure  is  impossible,  the  man  will  be 
advised  to  take  the  course  at  the  Military 
Training  School  which  seems  to  promise  the 
largest  measure  of  future  success.  The  plan 
for  those  who  can  work  in  factories  for  the 
seeing  has  already  been  described.  For 
those  who  have  not  the  mental  or  physical 
stability  to  go  to  such  a  factory,  small  shops 
for  the  blind  will  be  established,  or  satis- 
factory arrangements  made  w'ith  existing 
workshops  for  the  blind.  Those  who  can 
work  to  best  advantage  in  commerce  will  be 
found  employment  by  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission of  the  Institute.  'Where  agriculture 
is   to   be   the   source   of   a   man's   income,'   the 
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education  given  him  at  the  Military  Training 
School  will  be  supplemented  by  an  intensive 
course  at  an  Agriculture  College  or  by  ap- 
prenticeship upon  a  farm. 

If   a  man  is   suffering  from   injuries   in   ad- 
dition to  blindness  and  it  is  not  practical   for 


Blind  carpenters  at  St.   Dunstan's,  the  training  school  for 
blinded  soldiers  and  sailors  at  London,  England. 


him  to  receive  instruction  at  the  Military 
Training  School  the  Institute  will  endeavor 
to  make  arrangements  for  him  to  receive 
whatever  instruction  is  possible  in  his  own 
home  and  also  help  him  to  find  employment 
there.. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  con- 
fronts small  workshops  for  the  blind  and 
blind  home  workers  is  the  securing  of  raw 
material  at  the  best  wholesale  rates,  and  the 
finding  of  a  market  for  the  finished  product. 
The  Institute  proposes  to  act  as  the  purchas- 
ing and  sales  agent  for  this  group  of  workers. 

IV.      PROVISION     FOR     PROFESSIONALLY     TRAINED 
MEN 

Those  men  who,  prior  to  their  enrollment 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  were  attending  techni- 
cal schools  or  colleges  preparatory  to  enter- 
ing some  profession  will  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  their  studies  where 
such    a    course    seems    practical.      These    men 


will  need  assistance  in  the  reading  of  their 
text-books  and  such  readers  will  be  provided. 
The  Institute  will  render  assistance  to  these 
men  in  helping  them  to  find  employment  after 
graduation. 

V.      BOOKS     FOR     THE     BLIND 

For  all  of  the  blinded  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines  embossed  books  will  be  necessary. 
They  will  be  in  the  form  of  technical  and 
current  literature.  Fortunately,  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  agreed  upon  a  single  dot 
system  of  reading  and  writing  to  take  the 
place  of  the  several  codes  that  have  been  in 
use  in  this  country  and  abroad.  As  this  agree- 
ment has  only  recently  been  reached  there  is 
a  very  limited  supply  of  reading  matter  for 
the  blind  in  the  uniform  system.  This  means 
many  books  will  have  to  be  printed.  The 
Institute  will  cooperate  with  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  and  the  Matilda  Ziegler 
Magazine    for    the    Blind,    the    most      widely 


Partially  blind  man  ''stripping"  stems  from  tobacco  leaves 

in  the  Daylight  Cigar  Factory,  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

The  man  does  not  have  enough  vision  to  aid  him 

in  his  work.  He  is  crippled  as  well  as  blind. 

read  publication  of  current  literature  printed 
in  embossed  type  in  this  country,  to  stimu- 
late the  production  and  distribution  of  read- 
ing matter  for  the  blind.  Blind  men  soon 
become  despondent  if  they  are  not  fully  oc- 
cupied.    Nothing  lessens   the   chances   of   this 
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despondency    more    than     books     and     maga- 
zines  printed   in   their   own   language. 

VI.       COOPERATION    BY    FAMILIES    OF    THE    BLIND 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  fail- 
ure of  many  blind  men  is  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciation   of    their    difficulties    and    mistaken 


home,  but  presumably  can  command  the  trade 
of    a    fair    proportion    of    his    old    customers. 

The  first  difficulty  that  will  be  experienced 
by  the  average  individual  upon  leaving  the 
Government  Training  School  and  starting 
his  life  work,  will  be  to  provide  himself  with 
the  tools  and  materials  of  his  trade.  The 
Institute  will  provide  such  essentials '  through 
some   fair  arrangement. 

VII.    ADVANTAGEOUS    LOCATION    OF    THE    INSTITUTE 

That  the  Institute  workers  may  be  trained 
under  the  best  environment,  the  Institute  will 
take  as  its  headquarters  a  house  on  the  Mili- 
tary Reservation  now  occupied  by  the  Mili- 
tary Training  School  The  great  advantages 
accruing   from   the   arrangement   are : 

1.  The  blind  men  will  immediately  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute. 

2.  There  can  be  maintained  in  a  quiet 
place  a  reading  room  for  the  blind.  (The 
librarian  of  the  reading  room  for  the  blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  has  volunteered 
her    services    as    librarian.) 

3.  It    will    enable    the    Red    Cross    Institute 


Blinded    soldiers    receiving    instructions   in  poultry 
raising  at  St.  Dunstan's,  London.  England. 

sympathy  on  the  part  of  their  families.  It  is 
essential  to  provide  against  this  obstacle  to 
future  success.  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind  is,  therefore,  making  preparations 
to  open  a  cottage  for  the  relatives  of  the 
blind  in  Baltimore,  the  seat  of  the  Military 
Training  School  for  the  Blind.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  course  of  instruction  if  there  is  any 
member  of  the  family  of  the  soldier  or 
sailor  such  as  a  wife,  child,  or  other  relative 
who  can  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  carrying 
on  his  future  trade  or  profession,  she  will 
be  invited  to  come  to  the  Institute  cottage,  if 
necessary  without  any  expense  to  herself, 
and  given  practical  instruction  in  how  best 
to  assist  the  blind  man,  not  only  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  man's  trade  or  profession,  but  in 
the  best  ways  of  assisting  a  blind  man  at 
home. 

Where  a  blind  man  is  married  and  is  un- 
able himself,  through  serious  disability  to 
work,  his  wife  will  be  taught  some  vocation 
from  which  she  can  add  to  the  family  income. 
The  effort  will  be  made  to  assist  the  family 
where  the  man  was  formerly  a  salesman, 
storekeeper,     etc.,     and     must     work     only     at 


Blind  soldiers  enjoying  themselves  at  St.   Dunstan's.     The 

cards  are  regular  playing  cards  marked  with  raised 

characters  which  can  be  read  by  touch. 

to  carry  out  its  plans  for  the  instruction  of 
its  district  workers  who  have  volunteered  as- 
sistance in  the  re-education  of  the  blind. 
Thus  the  Institute  cooperating  with  the  Mili- 
tary Training  School  will  bring  together  the 
sailors,    soldiers,    marines,    military    teachers, 
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and  volunteer  workers.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  no  hiatus  between  tne  school  life 
and  occupational  employment  of  the  men  to 
be  bridged  over  by  people  unfamiliar  with 
the   one  or  the  other. 

All  of  these  plans  have  met  with  the  most 
cordial  support  of  the  Surgeon  General's 
office. 

The    "American,    British,    French,    and    Bel- 


gian Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund  for 
Soldiers  and  Sailors"  has  contributed  $100,000 
to  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  This  money  was  given  from  the 
highest  patriotic  motive.  The  Institute  has 
the  assurance  of  this  splendid  organization, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  the  blind  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  that  il 
intends   to  be   an   annual   contributor. 


CHEER-UP  BOOKS  FOR  BLINDED  SOLDIERS 


In  the  realization  that  many  of  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
their  sight,  the  United  States  Government  has 
formulated  careful  plans  for  their  re-educa- 
tion. On  a  beautiful  country  estate  near  Bal- 
timore, the  Government  through  the  Surgeon 
General  is  to  conduct  a  complete  hospital 
school  for  the  blind,  giving  to  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  the  benefit  of  the  best  experi- 
ence of  the  British  and  French  Governments, 
and  of  the  organizations  that  have  co-oper- 
ated with  them,  in  the  successful  training  and 
re-education  of  blinded  men.  Already  several 
returned  American  soldiers  stand  in  need  of 
such   help. 

Speaking  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel,  where 
during  the  past  three  years  1,200  blinded  Brit- 
ish soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  cared  for. 
the  Director,  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  is 
himself   blind,   writes : 

"I  confess  to  being  very  proud  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  I  regard  it  as  a  place  full  of  won- 
ders— the  wonders  of  tragedy  turned  to  joy- 
ful content,  of  helpfulness  turned  to  capability, 
of  courageous  resolution  in  the  conquest  of 
apparently  overwhelming  difficulties,  of  daunt- 
less determination  and  of  truest  heroism. 

"The  heroism  of  these  blinded  soldiers  no 
one  can  doubt.  It  was  proved  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  how  much  more  since  they  have 
lost  their  sight  and  have  now  to  fight  the 
battle  of  life  in  darkness.  It  is  a  form  of 
heroism  that  needs  to  be  renewed  every  day 
— one  might  almost  say  every  hour  of  every 
day.  The  ambition  of  these  men  is  to  be  once 
again  normal  citizens — like  others  in  their  ca- 
pacity for  happiness,  like  others  in  fruitful 
effort.  And  if  they  succeed  in  this  ambition, 
if  they  surprise  everyone  by  their  courageous 
outlook  and  by  what  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish, it  is  not  because  it  is  easy  to  overcome 
their  handicap,  but  because  they  are  filled  with 
the  spirit  which  will  not  be  conquered." 

It  has  been  found  that  this  determination  to 


Reprint    of    Pamphlet    issued    by    Harold    T. 
Clark. 


overcome  all  handicaps  is  most  easily  pre- 
served in  those  places  where  an  atmosphere 
of  cheerfulness  prevails,  and  that  this  can  best 
be  maintained  by  keeping  the  men  in  the 
closest  kind  of  touch  with  the  things  in  which 
they  have  been  interested  in  the  past. 

As  one  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  this, 
it  is  desired  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
ordinary  reading  matter  in  raised  Braille  type, 
which  will  be  available  at  the  library  to  be 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  school  at 
Baltimore,  and  such  other  hospitals  or  schools 
as  may  hereafter  be  established,  may  be  sup- 
plemented by  what  may  be  called  "Cheer-Up 
Books."  These  would  be  in  the  nature  of 
scrap  books,  a  few  pages  in  length,  containing 
items  of  interest,  such  as  short  stories,  clip- 
pings, letters,  jokes,  verses,  conundrums,  bits 
of  scientific  or  other  information,  etc., — in 
short,  the  kind  of  material  with  which  every 
successful  newspaper  or  periodical  abounds. 
In  connection  with  the  re-education  of  blinded 
soldiers  in  France  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  make  good  use  of  embossed  illustrations. 

Such  books  should  be  written  or  printed  in 
revised  Braille,  grade  lVz,  on  sheets  about 
9Hxi2  inches  in  size,  of  a  good  quality  of 
paper,  so  as  to  take  impressions  which  will  be 
easily  legible  to  inexperienced  fingers. 

Nearly  any  large  paper  dealer  can  supply 
paper  that  has  been  found  satisfactory  for 
this  purpose.  It  should  be  at  least  as  substan- 
tial as  "New  York  ledger"  or  "K.  P.  C.  linen 
ledger,"  44  lbs.  to  the  ream,  which  comes  in 
sheets  19  in.  x  24  in.  in  size  and  will  be  cut 
by  the  dealer  into  quarters,  thus  making  pages 
of  the  proper  size. 

These  Braille  Cheer-Up  Books  can  be  made 
in  several  ways.  Where  only  one  copy  is  de- 
sired, it  may  be  written  by  means  of  a  Braille 
typewriter,    which    costs    from    $15    to    $20,    or 
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a  Braille  desk  slate  which  costs  only  $1.60. 
The  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United 
States  able  to  write  Braille  is  such  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  find  someone  in  nearly 
every  city  qualified  to  make  such  books,  either 
from  material  of  his  own  or  furnished  by 
others.  Again  in  many  cities  of  the  United 
States  groups  of  seeing  persons  have  already 
learned  to  read  and  write  Braille,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  aid  our  blinded  soldiers  if 
an  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  In  the 
making  of  Cheer-Up  Books  lies  a  very  defi- 
nite opportunity  for  immediate  service,  for 
the  need  of  such  books  is  already  pressing. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  more  than  one  copy 
of  a  book  this  can  readily  be  arranged  through 
the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland.  There  are  similar  publishing  so- 
cieties in  many  other  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  such  publication  is 
low — 35c  per  hundred  words  for  making  the 
plate  and  only  lc  per  hundred  words  for  the 
printing  and  binding  of  each  copy  made  from 
the  plate.  Publication  in  this  way  being 
handled  by  experts,  some  being  themselves 
blind,  the  chance  of  errors  in  writing  is  les- 
sened, the  impression  is  sharper  and  hence 
more  legible,  and  any  desired  number  of  copies 
can  be  struck  off.  Not  only  will  there  be 
many  places  in  our  own  country  where  such 
books  will  prove  helpful,  but  they  would  like- 
wise appeal  to  hundreds  of  English  speaking 
men  who  have  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of 
the  war  and  who  are  now  being  re-educated 
at  various  places  in  Canada,  England  and  the 
British  Colonies.  For  a  few  dollars  it  will 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  send  words  of 
good  cheer  and  encouragement  to  blinded 
soldiers  in  every  English  speaking  country  of 
the  world.  The  name  and  address  of  the 
donor  with  any  other  appropriate  facts  in 
regard  to  the  gift  may  be  inserted  in  each 
book,  if  desired.  It  is  believed  that  many  will 
wish  to  give  such  books  in  memory  of  some 
relative  or  friend,  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
of  a  more  fitting  living  memorial. 

Many  libraries  in  the  United  States  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  collecting  of  book? 


for  the  blind.  It  is  believed  that  there  will  be 
found  persons  connected  with  each  of  them 
who  are  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  blind 
and  who  will  be  ready  to  co-operate  in  the 
working  out  of  the  plans  hereinabove  outlined. 
A  committee  has  been  organized  in  Cleveland 
to  handle  all  details  in  connection  with  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  Cheer-up  Books 
for  the  blind,  so  that  any  one  desiring  to  give 
a  book  need  only  send  in  the  reading  matter 
with  a  statement  of  the  number  of  copies  de- 
sired. The  committee  will  take  all  further 
steps,  merely  sending  to  the  donor  a  state- 
ment of  the  cost  on  the  basis  hereinabove 
given.  If  persons  living  in  other  cities  shall 
wish  to  make  use  of  the  excellent  facilities 
of  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,, 
the  Cleveland  committee  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
tend  its    services   to   them. 

If  the  books  are  written  on  Braille  type- 
writers, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber will  be,  for  a  constantly  growing  stream 
of  such  books  will  be  needed  and  probably 
more  quickly  than  most  printing  establish- 
ments for  the  blind  can  issue  them,  the  fin- 
ished work  should  be  checked  by  some  one 
used  to  reading  Braille  by  touch  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  it  is  readily  legible.  For  such 
typewritten  books  a  paper  or  loose-leaf  cover 
may  be  used. 

All  Cheer-Up  Books  for  the  use  of  our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  are  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Rider,  in  Charge  Reading  Room  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,. 
D.  C.  If  marked  "Books  for  the  Blind"  they 
will  be  carried  post-free. 

To  quote  again   from   Sir  Arthur   Pearson  : 

"These  men  have  given  very  much  indeed 
for  their  country  and  you.  The  least  that  can 
be  given  them  in  return  is  to  ensure  by  every 
means  possible  that  they  are  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion successfully  to  fight  their  stern  battle 
against  so  terrible  a  handicap  as  the  loss  of 
sight." 

For  any  further  information  desired,  kindly 
address  : 

I  [arold  T.   Cr,ARK, 
1201    Leader-News    Building,    Cleveland,   Ohio.. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  AND 

INFLUENCE  UPON  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BLIND 

By  THOMAS  S.  McALONKY,  Superintendent  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind* 


When  1  was  a  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  my  mother  used  to  make  for  us  a 
dish  every  Saturday  which  she  calkrd  "Resur- 
rection Pie."  When  we  asked  her  what  it 
contained  she  would  always  say,  "It  is  a  good 
pie."  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  contents  of 
this  pie  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of 
Hoover,  as  all  the  left  overs  of  the  week  mys- 
teriously disappeared  when  it  was  made.  Now 
my  address  this  evening  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
"Resurrection  Pie."  It  contains  scraps  from 
topics  in  which  we  are  all  interested,  and  with 
which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar,  but 
does  not  touch  very  deeply  upon  any. 

Before  entering  upon  my  subject,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  program  which 
the  members  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  their  Chairman, 
Mr.  VanCleve,  have  prepared  for  us.  The 
topics  for  discussion  are  most  timely  and 
and  touch  upon  the  most  vital  problems  of  our 
work.  The  speakers  are  well  chosen  and  our 
regular  program  which  begins  tomorrow  morn- 
ing will  be  profitable  to  all. 

At  this  time,  I  cannot  refrain  from  refer- 
ring briefly  to  those  whose  faces  we  miss  at 
this  Convention.  Since  our  last  meeting,  two 
of  our  brother  Superintendents,  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  Halifax  Convention,  have  passed 
away — Mr.  John  E.  Ray  of  North  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  J.  V.  Armstrong  of  Tennessee.  These 
men  spent  their  lives  in  trying  to  uplift  hu- 
manity, and  the  blind  men  and  women  in  the 
states  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  bear 
tribute  to  the  splendid  work  achieved  by  them. 
Their  genial  fellowship  endeared  them  to  us 
all,  and  we  shall  miss  them  in  our  councils  and 
in  our  deliberations.  Their  works  live  after 
them. 

I  also  wish  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  another  prominent  educator  of  the 
blind  who  has  passed  away  since  our  last  con 
ference,  William  Bell  Waite.  He  devoted  his 
life    and    inventive    genius    to    the    service    of 
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the  blind,  and  we  honor  him  for  the  great 
work  he  accomplished. 

Others  of  our  number  are  serving  their 
country  in  various  capacities.  To  these  we 
wish  all  success  and  hope  that  they  may  re- 
turn to   the  profession  at  no  distant  date. 

To  our  new  members,  I  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  trust  that  they  may  feel  at  home 
with  us  and  that  the  work  of  educating  the 
blind  will  prove  attractive  to  them  and  worthy 
of  their  best  thought  and   effort. 

I  shall  speak  to  you  briefly  tonight  on  "The 
New  Education  and  Its  Relation  to  and  In- 
fluence upon  the  Education  of  the  Blind."  At 
the  present  time,  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
engaged  in  a  teriffic  conflict  which  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  most  appalling  loss  of  life.  Our 
own  country  has  been  drawn  into  the  mael- 
strom, and  our  young  men,  in  the  perfection 
of  their  manhood,  are  willingly  giving  up  their 
lives  so  that  our  country  may  maintain  its  high 
ideals  of  liberty,  justice  and  equality.  The 
minds  of  our  people  have  been  upset  as  never 
before,  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  bring 
our  thoughts  to  a  quiet  contemplation  of  sub- 
jects which  are  outside  the  radius  of  the  war. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  work  such  as 
ours  should  continue,  and  in  fact  should  be 
even  more   emphasized  than  before. 

The  changed  and  changing  conditions  of 
the  countries  taking  part  in  the  war,  must  bring 
about  decided  changes  in  the  training  of  the 
youths  of  these  countries.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  there  been  so  much  at- 
tention directed  to  public  education.  The 
governments  of  the  nations  realize  very  fully 
and  clearly  that  the  schools  are  without  doubt 
the  hope  of  their  countries,  and  this  terrible 
war  which  has  turned  the  world  upside  down, 
is  bringing  increased  responsibilities  upon  the 
schools  to  train  the  boys  and  girls  to  take  up 
the  burden  and  preserve  the  honor  of  the 
country  in  times  of  peace. 

What  is  our  country  doing  to  adjust  the 
systems  of  education  to  meet  the  new  conditions 
of  affairs  after  the  war?  Long  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  there  was  a  decided  un- 
rest  in    educational    circles    due   to   the   inade- 
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quacy  of  the  methods  in  vogue.  Prominent 
educators,  led  by  President  Elliott,  Abraham 
Flexner  and  others,  have  flayed  unmercifully 
the  antiquated  and  traditional  methods  to  which 
our  country  still  clings.  They  demand  that 
our  boys  and  girls  be  given  a  more  practical 
education  and  that  the  old  view  of  education 
which  was  largely  tinged  with  the  theory  of 
mental  discipline,  and  which  believed  that  chil- 
dren went  to  school  only  to  strengthen  their 
minds,  be  discarded.  They  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  new  idea,  which  is  that  of  growth  and 
a  natural  development  of  latent  powers  and  ca- 
pacities. They  feel  that  the  activities  of  the 
school  must  take  on  for  the  child  a  sense  of 
reality  and  that  he  must  live  and  feel  that  he 
is  living.  Under  the  old  system  it  was  found 
that  the  children  were  frequently  graduated 
without  being  adequately  prepared  for  the 
duties  of  life. 

For  years  progressive  educators  have  hon- 
estly faced  the  facts  and  cast  about  for  meas- 
ures to  remedy  the  most  glaring  defects,  and  in 
their  efforts  they  have  at  times  swung  the  pen- 
dulum to  opposite  extremes.  They  have  in 
some  cases  tried  to  make  the  education  so 
easy  that  there  has  been  danger  of  turning  out 
spineless  products. 

For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  vocational 
training  was  a  panacea  for  every  educational 
ill  and  this  theory  spread  with  lightning  rapid- 
ity from  coast  to  coast — but  vocational  train- 
ing did  not  solve  the  problem,  and  while  it 
will  always  remain  a  very  valuable  and  im- 
portant factor  in  the  world  of  education,  yet 
the  mere  training  of  the  hand  is  not  sufficient 
to  create  a  national  conscientiousness  and  de- 
velop a  citizenship  with  national  ideals,  na- 
tional activities  and  community  usefulness. 
Elementary  education  must  prove  itself  by 
functioning  in  service  to  the  individual  child 
just  as  the  higher  education  reaches  its  great- 
est usefulness  when  it  functions  in  service  to 
society.  The  subjects  taught  must  be  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical.  For  instance, 
spelling  must  function  itself  in  correct  writ- 
ing, grammar  in  correct  speaking,  and  purely 
theoretical  grammar  will  not  be  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  future.  History  and  geography 
will  be  made  of  real  live  interest  to  the  pupil. 
They  will  be  correlated  and  made  interesting 
and  practical.  It  will  not  be  thought  necessary 
to  commit  long  lists  of  tongue  twisting  names 
of  places  and  events  which  have  no  active  po- 


tential value  in  their  education.  In  the  same 
way  Spanish,  French,  German  and  other  lan- 
guages will  be  taught  as  tongues  not  as  a 
literature  or  as  mental  discipline ;  not  as  a 
literary  accomplishment  but  as  invaluable  aids 
to  commercial  careers.  Algebra  and  geometry 
will  be  taught  in  modified  forms  and  only  to 
those  whose  professional  careers  will  require 
it. 

The  Gary  System,  which  was  an  improve- 
ment over  existing  systems,  has  not  solved  the 
problems  confronting  educators.  Superintend- 
ent Wirth,  who  inaugurated  the  system  in  the 
young  and  growing  town  of  Gary,  Indiana, 
had  a  vision  of  a  more  practical  education  for 
the  boys  and  girls  than  was  usually  given. 
The  regular  class  room  work  was  supple- 
mented by  lectures  given  by  special  teachers, 
and  the  schedules  were  so  arranged  that  in- 
dustrial and  physical  training  were  as  promi- 
nent on  the  daily  program  as  the  regular  lit- 
erary work,  thus  endeavoring  to  train  the 
whole  child  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

The  City  of  New  York  a  few  years  ago,  in- 
troduced this  system  into  its  schools,  but  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition  and  caused 
much  dissatisfaction.  This  opposition  was 
largely  political,  but  it  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  system.  Per- 
haps if  it  had  been  properly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  large  city,  it  would  have  survived. 
A  modified  form  of  the  Gary  System  has  been 
in  use  in  three  of  the  best  of  Pittsburgh's 
public  schools  and  splendid  results  have  been 
obtained. 

The  new  Lincoln  school,  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers  College  at  Columbia,  which  was 
opened  last  fall,  is  attracting  much  attention. 
It  is  neither  a  Gary  school,  a  Froebelian  nor 
a  Montesorri,  nor  is  it  like  any  other  organ- 
ized public  school.  It  will  not  use  the  du- 
plicate system  of  the  Gary  School.  Tt  was 
named  after  Abraham  Lincoln,  because  they 
claim  that  his  natural  education  represented 
the  highest  type  of  culture.  Latin  and  Greek 
will  not  be  taught  formally.  History  will  be 
taught  only  as  it  is  vital  to  individual  activity. 
The  classics  will  be  taught  in  language  which 
the  children  understand,  and  instead  of  losing 
the  beauties  of  literature  in  efforts  to  trans- 
late it  from  a  foreign  tongue,  it  will  be  given 
so  that  its  full  beauty  and  ideals  can  be  im- 
bibed. These  are  some  of  the  features  adopted 
by    the    Lincoln    School.     We    will    watch    re- 
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suits  with  great  interest,  and  trust  we  will 
profit  by   the  experiment. 

Now  the  education  of  the  blind  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  education  of  tbe  see- 
ing, and  matters  of  vital  importance  to  tbe  edu- 
cation of  those  with  sight,  certainly  concerns 
the  education  of  those  without  sight.  Tbe 
problems  in  tbe  instruction  of  the  blind  are 
more  complex  and  difficult  to  solve  than  those 
for  tbe  seeing,  consequently  deeper  study  and 
greater  thought  are  necessary  to  be  exercised 
by  educators  of  tbe  blind.  I  am  very 
proud,  howrever,  to  say  that  our  schools  have 
been  for  years  using  some  of  the  new  meth- 
ods recently  advocated  by  progressive  lead- 
ers in  the  public  school  system.  We  have  been 
training  the  hand  and  developing  tbe  body, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  we  have  been  cultivat- 
ing the  mind  of  each  of  our  pupils,  and  we 
have  been  earnestly  seeking  bow  best  to  de- 
velop them  adequately  for  the  active  duties 
and  occupations  of  life,  thereby  preparing 
their  way  to  self  maintenance  and  inde- 
pendence. How  far  we  have  succeeded  in 
solving  this  problem,  or  how  successful  have 
been  our  methods,  time  only  will  tell,  but  as  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  advocate  strik- 
in  reforms  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  the  seeing,  it  would  be  wisdom 
for  us  to  seek  out  the  weak  spots  in  our  cur- 
riculum and  institute  such  changes  and  re- 
forms as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  great- 
est  efficiency. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  our  conference  held 
two  years  ago  in  Halifax,  President  Burritt 
in  bis  admirable  address  presented  facts  and 
figures  which  gave  us  all  food  for  thought 
and  which  awakened  us  to  the  grave  responsi- 
bility resting  upon  those  in  charge  of  schools 
for  the  blind.  These  figures  which  were  based 
upon  pupils  admitted  to  the  Overbrook  School 
showed  that  a  comparatively  large  percentage 
of  those  in  attendance  were  intellectually  be- 
low normal.  These  conditions  are  true  to 
a  varying  extent  in  all  our  schools  and  should 
lead  us  to  be  very  careful  not  to  commit  the 
same  blunders  we  condemn  in  educators  of  the 
seeing.  We  should  not  attempt  to  run  all  our 
pupils  through  the  same  mould,  and  waste 
time  by  requiring  all  our  boys  and  girls  to 
study  subjects  which  many  of  them  are  un- 
able to  intelligently  learn  or  comprehend, 
simply  because  in  times  past  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  do  so.     Shall  we  not  rather  arrange 


our  curriculum  so  that  each  child  may  be 
taught  the  tilings  that  shall  be  of  interest  to 
him,  and  which  shall  be  beneficial  to  him  after 
leaving  school?  We  know  that  capacity  de- 
velops with  interest,  and  interest  aroused  and 
sustained  through  self  activity  under  inspira- 
tional guidance  is  more  potent  than  that  ex- 
acted in  a  fixed  course  of  study. 

Many  children  and  teachers  have  spent 
wearying  hours  and  days  together  in  attempt- 
ing the  impossible.  The  child  whose  mentality 
is  not  normal  should  not  be  required  to  waste 
his  time,  nor  tbe  time,  patience  and  energy  of 
his  teacher  in  this  way.  How  much  better 
for  both,  if  the  child  studied  such  things  as 
suited  his  capabilities,  and  which  he  could  be 
made   to   intelligently   grasp. 

Tbe  old  saying  to  "bitch  your  wagon  to  a 
star"  is  a  good  one,  but  its  application  is  not 
always  universally  possible  or  practical.  We 
notice  in  departments  of  many  of  our  schools 
that  the  goal  is  so  high  that  some  of  our  pu- 
pils are  not  even  within  telescopic  distance  of 
it,  and  consequently  they  do  not  have  the  in- 
centive to  reach  out  to  heights  it  might  be 
possible  for  them  to  attain.  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  infer  from  what  I  have  said  that  we 
should  not  have  high  standards  in  our  schools. 
The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is,  that  we 
should  have  different  standards  for  different 
mentalities,  and  that  each  individual  should  be 
studied  and  standards  set  for  him. 

The  many  reforms  advocated  in  schools  for 
the  seeing,  and  the  apparent  need  for  a  more 
elastic  course  of  study  in  schools  for  the  blind, 
especially  in  the  upper  school,  brought  together 
the  superintendents  of  the  five  incorporated 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  East  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  these  things,  with  the  hope 
that  their  conclusions  might  be  of  some  bene- 
fit to  the  profession.  This  self  styled  Effi- 
ciency Committee  held  meetings  at  these  five 
schools  during  the  year  or  so  of  its  existence, 
and  a  thorough  inspection  of  each  school  was 
made  and  new  features  discussed  and  ap- 
proved or  disapproved.  While  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  discussion  wras  with  reference 
to  secondary  school  work,  yet  the  elementary 
work  came  in  for  a  fair  share  of  it.  Tn  the 
upper  school  work  the  committee  approved, 
among  other  things,  "substitution  of  some 
general  informational,  scientific  and  modern 
life  problems  lines  of  instruction  for  some  of 
tbe  traditional  academic  work  when  practic- 
able: continued  emphasis  upon  the  tested,  cul- 
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tttral  subjects  with  increased  emphasis  upon  vo- 
cational training  and  more  careful  study  of 
the  individual  pupil  with  a  view  of  shaping 
his  course   to  suit  his  needs." 

While  earning  a  living  was  not  considered 
the  whole  aim  of  school  life,  yet  it  was  agreed 
that  complete  happiness  was  not  possible  with- 
out self  support,  and  while  we  should  hold 
to  higher  ideals  in  all  our  schools,  yet  we  must 
meet  the  demands  of  modernized  education 
by  making  the  school  life,  especially  of  those 
of  lower  mentality,  one  of  practical  prepara- 
tion for  self  support.  A  closer  touch  with  the 
family  life  of  the  pupils  was  also  urged. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  work  of  this 
committee  was  cut  short  owing  to  the  services 
of  the  members  being  required  for  work  in 
connection  with  war  blinded  soldiers,  and  in 
extending  aid  to  those  blinded  in  the  Halifax 
explosion.  The  service  of  a  committee  of  this 
kind  is  without  doubt  invaluable,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  a  small  committee  be  appointed 
officially  at  this  convention  which  would  care- 
fully study  all  the  problems  arising  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  which  would  give 
us  the  benefit  of  this  study.  The  Associa- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  several  years 
ago  appointed  such  a  committee  to  study  the 
problems  peculiar  to  their  work  and  the  results 
of  this  study  have  proved  very  valuable  to  their 
profession. 

The  longer  I  am  connected  with  the  work 
for  the  blind  the  more  strongly  am  I  con- 
vinced that  the  training  of  the  blind  child 
should  begin  with  the  cradle.  Not  that  I  ad- 
vocate taking  the  infant  from  home  and  plac- 
ing it  in  a  school — on  the  contrary,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  child  should  have  the  lov- 
ing care  of  the  mother  at  home  until  it  is  of 
school  age.  If  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
blind  children  in  the  state,  from  one  year  old 
and  upward,  are  kept  on  file  in  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  then  the  school  authorities  could 
and  should  make  a  point  of  seeing  that  ex- 
pert advice  is  given  the  parents  with  refer- 
ence to  the  training  of  the  child.  Parents  are 
often  at  a  great  disadvantage,  being  ignorant 
as  to  what  blindness  entails,  and  to  the  best 
method  of  beginning  that  training  so  neces- 
sary for  success  in  after  years.  They  are  very 
appreciative  of  the  advice  of  some  one  experi- 
enced in  the  training  of  blind  children.  This 
part  of  the  extension  work  of  the  school  should 
be  carried  on  through  a  field  officer.  This  offi- 
cer should  visit  the  home  from   time  to   time 


to  note  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
child,  so  that  when  school  age  arrives  he  will 
be  more  normal  and  better  capable  of  receiv- 
ing instruction  than  he  would  otherwise  be. 
This  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  him, 
saving  both  time  and  effort  in  school.  A 
friendly  feeling  between  the  parents  and  the 
school  having  been  established,  the  child  is 
gladly  turned  over  to  the  school  at  the  proper 
age  so  his  training  may  be  continued  and  a 
hearty  cooperation  is  kept  up  all  through  his 
school  life.  A  report  of  the  home  conditions 
of  the  child  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superintendent  or  Principal  when  arranging 
his  course  of  training,  and  great  care  should 
be  exercised  in  preparing  this  course.  The  in- 
terest of  the  school  in  the  pupil  should  not 
cease  when  his  diploma  is  handed  to  him  at 
graduation.  The  field  officer  should  pay  an 
occasional  visit  to  the  graduate  and  give  as- 
sistance and  encouragement  when  necessary. 

Through  the  field  officer  the  school  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  opthalmologists  of  the 
state  and  obtain  their  co-operation.  Many  of 
these  specialists  are  not  well  informed  as  to 
the  scope  and  aims  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
and  they  hesitate  to  recommend  children  with 
defective  sight  to  go  there.  With  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  these  special  schools, 
they  never  hesitate  to  recommend  them  to 
their  patrons.  Superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  of  public  schools,  in  a  similar  way, 
could  also  have  their  interest  aroused  and 
their  assistance  secured. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  field  officer.  Tact,  sympathy,  a 
love  of  children,  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  blind,  with  an  ability  to  size  up  home  con- 
ditions correctly  and  clearly  are  qualifications 
needed  for  this  position.  A  good  teacher  of 
the  blind,  with  some  social  training,  would  be 
able  to  do  efficient  work. 

At  least  twenty  of  our  schools  have  field 
officers  employed,  and  others  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  branch  of  exten- 
sion work.  Very  few  carry  it  out  to  the  ex- 
tent I  have  outlined,  but  those  who  are  doing 
so  realize  the  wonderful  benefit  it  is  to  the 
school. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
education  of  the  blind  within  memory  was  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  at  the  Halifax 
convention  two  years  ago.  By  its  adoption  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  years  gone  by  have 
disappeared,  and  the  educators  of  the  blind  are 
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now  working  shoulder  to  shoulder  to  solve 
the  many  perplexing  problems  that  arise  in 
our  work.  The  type  question  has  been  for 
years  the  stumbling  block  to  progress  in  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  although  the  new 
type  may  not  be  as  scientific  as  the  other  types 
in  use,  yet  it  brings  with  it  untold  blessings 
to  the  blind  of  the  English  speaking  world. 
Its  economic  effect  will  be  immeasurable  and 
the  possibility  of  increased  literature  will  be 
unbounded.  Its  adoption  brings  with  it  har- 
mony and  unity  of  purpose  among  our  edu- 
cators. 

The  settlement  of  this  question  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  present  educators  of  the 
blind  in  this  country.  Those  who  have  been 
prominent  in  the  advocacy  of  one  or  another 
of  the  types  in  use  have  sunk  their  own  per- 
sonal preference  and  willingly  made  sacri- 
fices that  good  may  come  to  all.  We  are 
proud  of  the  spirit  which  they  have  exhibited 
and  in  years  to  come  they  will  be  looked  upon 
as  real  benefactors  to  the  blind. 

Frequently  in  spite  of  great  tribulations  and 
great  sorrows  good  things  come,  and  one 
bright  spot  in  the  black  curtain  of  this  hor- 
rible war  is  new  opportunities  opening  up  to 
the  blind.  In  the  European  countries  and  in 
Canada,  the  problem  of  the  blinded  soldier  has 
received  very  careful  consideration  and  na- 
tional efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  re-edu- 
cate and  fit  him  for  useful  citizenship.  The 
United  States,  however,  has  tackled  the  prob- 
lem in  a  more  scientific  and  practical  way 
than  any  other  country.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  its  research  bureaus,  where  all  in- 
formation concerning  the  work  of  the  blind 
in  every  corner  of  the  world  is  available,  the 
United  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  do  more 
efficient  work  for  the  re-education  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  war  blinded  than  has  yet 
been  done.  The  government  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  its  wisdom  in  taking  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  into  its  confidence,  con- 
sulting with  them,  and  asking  for  suggestions 
and  advice.  In  selecting  one  of  our  number, 
Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt  of  the  Over- 
brook  School  as  Director  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation for  Blinded  Soldiers,  we  feel  pro- 
fessional pride  and  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment upon   its   choice. 

In  the  training  of  these  war  blinded  soldiers 
our  schools  will  be  called  upon  to  make  sac- 
rifices  by  giving  up   some  of  our  best  teach- 


ers to  the  government.  We  should  willingly 
make  these  sacrifices  so  that  the  men  who  have 
given  up  their  sight  in  the  performance  of 
their  highest  duty  to  their  country  may  have 
the  best  training  it  is  possible  to  give. 

The  training  of  the  blind  in  schools  for 
the  sighted  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
has  proved  to  be  a  success.  When  classes  for 
the  blind  in  public  schools  were  first  started, 
many  of  us  were  rather  skeptical  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  practical  results.  This 
spring  I  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  the 
work  of  these  special  classes  in  the  Cleveland 
public  schools,  and  I  was  delighted  with  the 
excellent  results  which  they  are  obtaining. 
Mr.  Irwin,  by  providing  special  physical  train- 
ing, hand  training  and  trades  instruction,  has 
skillfully  overcome  the  defects  in  the  system 
which  at  first  caused  adverse  critcism.  Music 
is  taught  regularly  and  chorus  teaching  is  con- 
ducted for  all  the  classes  in  a  central  locality. 
He  has  also  provided  a  cottage  where  groups 
of  girls  spend  part  of  each  week  in  learning 
the  art  of  home  making.  While  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  studying  similar  classes  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati  and 
other  cities,  I  understand  that  the  work  in 
these  places  is  bringing  forth  good  results. 
This  movement  for  educating  the  blind  in  the 
public  schools  is  destined  to  spread  to  other 
cities  before  long  and  will  be  a  permanent  fac- 
tor in  the  future  education  of  the  blind. 

Within  the  past  few  years  six  or  eight  of 
our  larger  institutions  have  been  sending  pu- 
pils to  the  city  high  schools  and  permitting 
them  to  return  to  the  institution  in  the  even- 
ings to  have  their  reading  done  and  to  study 
under  expert  supervision.  In  Pittsburgh  five 
of  the  blind  pupils  are  attending  the  Schenley 
High  School,  which  is  near  the  institution. 
Two  are  taking  the  full  academic  course,  two 
the  scientific  and  business  course,  and  the  other 
one  is  specializing  in  the  trades  department 
and  taking  his  academic  course  at  the  insti- 
tution. It  has  been  interesting  to  compare  the 
work  of  the  blind  with  the  seeing  as  they 
study  side  by  side.  While  the  former  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  text  books  in  em- 
bossed type  and  spend  much  time  in  having 
lessons  read  to  them,  and  also  in  typewriting 
these  daily  lessons  for  their  teachers,  yet  they 
have  not  fallen  behind  the  latter  in  any  sub- 
ject, and  two  of  them  have  been  consistently 
on   the   honor   roll.     All   have   averaged   B    or 
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B  plus  in  their  daily  work  and  tests  and  have 
never  fallen  below  C  in  any  subject  through- 
out  the  year. 

They  have  taken  part  in  the  program  on 
special  occasions  and  we  believe  the  friendly 
competition  and  association  with  seeing  stu- 
dents will  have  a  broadening  influence  upon 
them,  and  a  stimulating  effect  on  their  class 
mates. 

At  the  various  universities  where  blind  stu- 
dents are  receiving  their  education,  their  in- 
telligence and  ability  are  recognized,  and  our 
schools  are  given  much  credit  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  our  training.  Many  of  the  schools 
for  the  blind  are  now  accredited  so  that  our 
pupils  can  be  admitted  to  the  principal  uni- 
versities without  examination. 

In  a  number  of  cities,  in  connection  with 
the  public  school  system,  and  in  some  of  our 
institutions,  there  have  been  instituted  sight 
saving  classes,  for  the  partially  sighted.  By 
the  use  of  large  type  books  and  large  wirt- 
ing  on  blackboards,  these  pupils  who  can 
neither  be  classed  as  blind  or  as  seeing  are 
deriving  great  benefit.  This  class  of  children 
has  always  been  a  serious  problem  in  our 
schools,  and  the  methods  now  being  used 
in  their  instruction  would  seem  to  at  least 
partially  solve  the  problem  of  their  education. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  and  we  make 
the  final  analysis  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion we  will  find  that  the  teacher  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Some  one  defined  a  University  as 
"Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  the  log,  and 
the  student  at  the  other  end."  In  our  schools, 
a  real  good  teacher  who  loves  children  and 
knows  how  to  keep  up  their  interest  and  de- 
velop their  minds  in  the  right  way  is  worth 
her  weight  in  gold.  No  matter  how  dry  the 
subject  may  be,  a  live  wideawake  teacher  can 
make  it  interesting  to  her  class  and  get  the 
best  possible  results  from  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  matter  how  interesting  the 
subject,   a   poor   teacher    will    get   poor    results. 

In  so  many  of  our  states,  the  appropria- 
tions of  our  schools  are  so  inadequate,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  or  keep  the  services 
of  high  grade  teachers.  Tt  is  true  in  most 
schools  there  are  splendid  teachers  who  are 
underpaid,  but  who  love  their  work  and  do 
not  want  to  change  for  financial  reasons  alone. 
Both  public  and  private  srhools  are  con- 
stantly on  the  lookout  for  high  class  teach- 
er^,  and   as  they  can   afford   to   pay   large   sal- 


aries we  are  constantly  in  danger  of  losing- 
valuable  members  of  our  faculty.  Blind  child- 
ren should  have  the  best  teachers  that  money 
can  secure,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests  up- 
on the  executive  of  our  schools  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  members  of  their  faculties.  The 
whole  keynote  of  the  New  Education  rests 
upon  the  employment  of  well  trained,  cap- 
able teachers. 

In  the  education  of  the  blind  my  observa- 
tion has  been  that  the  pupils  respond  to  young, 
wide  awake  teachers  who  are  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  who  seem  to  have  the  power  of  im- 
parting a  large  share  of  it  to  their  classes. 
These  young  teachers  keep  our  Institutions 
from  growing  stale  and  getting  too  deeply  in- 
to ruts.  They  occasionally,  howrever,  cause 
some  anxiety  and  uneasiness  on  account  of 
discipline,  but  usually  these  matters  adjust 
themselves. 

Speaking  of  the  qualificationss  of  teachers 
Henry  VanDyke  says  :-  -  "I  care  not  whether 
a  man  is  called  a  tutor,  an  instructor  or  a  full 
professor ;  nor  whether  any  academic  degrees 
adorn  his  name ;  nor  how  many  facts  or  sym- 
bols of  facts  adorn  his  brain;  if  he  has  these 
four  powers,  clear  sight,  quick  imagination, 
sound  reason  and  strong  will,  I  call  him  an 
educated  man  and  fit  to  be  a  teacher."  Quali- 
fications such  as  these  are  what  we  are  look- 
ing for  in  our  work. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  important  points  which  exemplify  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Education  in  our  work.  A 
brief  summary  of  the  features  which  have 
been  introduced  or  else  perfected  within  the 
past  decade,  and  which  show  splendid  progress 
toward  the  goal  for  which  we  are  all  aim- 
ing,  would  include  the   following : — 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  Uniform  Type  for  the 
blind  of  the  English  speaking  world. 

2.  The  gradual  elimination  of  pupils  of  very 
low  mentality  from  our  schools. 

3.  The  introduction  of  sight  saving  classes 
for  the  partially  blind  in  institutions  for  the 
blind   and   in   public    schools. 

4.  The  regular  and  scientific  training  of  our 
girls   in   homemaking. 

5.  The  systematic  physical  training  given 
our  pupils  in  the  gymnasium — the  swimming 
pool  and  on  the  athletic  field — the  holding  of 
competitive  athletic  meets  which  has  done 
much  to  promote  self  confidence  and  school 
pride. 

6.  The  education  of  the  blind  with  the  see- 
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ing  in  high  schools  and  universities,  as  well  as 
in  special  classes  for  the  blind  in  public  schools. 

7.  The  introduction  of  new  courses  of  study 
which  are  more  elastic  and  which  give  equal 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dull  child. 

8.  The  establishment  of  separate  kindergar- 
tens  for  the  young  blind. 

9.  Greater  attention  to  vocational,* work  es- 
pecially for  those  of  lower  mentality. 

10.  The  extension  of  the  educational  work 
to   include   the   services    of    a   field   officer. 

11.  The  establishment  of  National  and  State 
Associations   for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

3  2.  The  organization  of  Associations  for  the 
Adult  Blind  which  co-operate  with  our  schools 
in  establishing  our  ex-pupils  and  graduates  in 
the  work  they  are  best  prepared  to  do. 

My  pie  is  now  nearly  ready  for  baking.  I 
have  collected  the  scraps  and  left  overs  and 
put  them  together.  If  you  will  now  add  your 
own  ideas  and  experiences  and  season  with 
the  spirit  of  the  New  Education,  then  bake 
properly,  you  will  be  able  to  carry  home  with 
you  something  which  will  afford  food  for 
thought,  and  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
more  practical  methods  into  the  training  of 
the  blind. 


In  closing  it  would  seem  fitting  that  we,  as 
an  association,  publicly  re-a  firm  our  allegi- 
ance to  our  country,  to  our  government  and 
to  our  President.  The  word  of  seers  and  wise 
men  often  have  a  deeper  an  1  deeper  signifi- 
cance as  generations  pass — due,  I  believe,  to 
the  fact  that  such  words  strike  their  tap  roots 
deep  into  the  sub  soil  of  human  experience. 
And  so,  in  this  tragic  day,  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln are  of  special  import  as  he  referred  to 
our  nation  as  a  government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people.  This  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  of  all  the  peoples,  the  rich  and  poor, 
the  wise  and  foolish,  the  strong  and  weak, 
the  sighted  and  the  blind,  and  in  this  crisis  our 
country  calls  upon  each  to  do  his  part.  As 
educators  of  the  blind,  we  are  called  upon 
to  redouble  our  efforts  in  bringing  the  blind 
into  a  large  share  of  the  common  race  life 
of  America,  so  that  they  too  may  do  their 
share  for  the  common  weal  of  this  same 
country,  and  so  let  us  pledge  anew  our  loyalty 
to  this  country,  and  make  this  pledge  for  our- 
selves and  for  those  with  whom  we  labor,  fully 
alive  to  the  fateful  and  prophetic  significance 
of  Lincoln's  words  that  "the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall   not  perish    from  the  earth." 


WHY  TYPEWRITING? 

By  MISS  SUSAN  B.  MERWIN,  Superintendent  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind* 


Why  Typewriting?  What  is  the  proper  place 
of  typewriting  in  a  School  for  the  Blind?  Is 
the  time  given  for  instruction  in  this  art  jus- 
tified?    What  is  the  real  purpose? 

The  series  of  interrogations  assigned  to  me 
as  a  topic  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  seems  fairly  bristling  with  argu- 
ment. However,  my  own  convictions  have  al- 
ways been  so  strongly  in  favor  of  typewriting 
that  I  shall  only  be  able  to  take  the  affirma- 
tive side  of  the  question  and  leave  the  nega- 
tive side  to  those  who  may  care  to  differ  from 
my   point   of   view. 

1.  Why  Typewriting  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind? 

Because  it  affords  an  excellent  method  of 
teaching    spelling,    English    and    correct    punc- 


*Presented  at  the  1918  A.  A.  I.  B.  Conven- 
tion.   Colorado   Springs.   Colo 


tuation ;  because  it  develops  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy of  thought  and  action ;  because  it  is 
invaluable  in  the  pursuit  of  any  career,  whether 
business  or  professional ;  because  it  means  that 
the  blind  may  be  less  dependent  and  better 
equipped  for  the  struggle  of  life  and  because 
it  affords  another  opportunity  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

In  the  Kentucky  School  for  the  Blind  type- 
writing has  been  taught  for  fifteen  years.  Only 
pupils  who  have  had  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
English  are  given  instruction.  This  high  stan- 
dard of  eligibility  to  the  typewrting  class  has 
acted  as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  better  lan- 
guage and  grammar  work.  Poor  spelling  and 
faulty  composition  on  the  typewriter  are  a 
terrible  offense  to  the  eye  and  the  machine 
should  never  be  used  until  the  pupil  is  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  do  fairly  correct  work. 
My  experience  has  been  that  blind  children  are 
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bad  spellers  which  is  due  probably  to  the  fact 
that  the  written  word  makes  more  of  an  im- 
pression on  the  eye  than  the  ringer.  From 
the  primary  department  on  through  the  entire 
work  of  the  school,  we  stress  the  importance 
of  spelling.  While  no  regular  class  period  is 
devoted  to  spelling,  yet  it  is  consciously  a  part 
of  every  lesson  and  each  new  word  is  thus 
thoroughly    learned. 

One  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  our  entire 
school  year  is  the  spelling  match,  held  always 
on  the  last  night  of  the  regular  school  session, 
when  every  pupil  in  the  school,  big  and  little, 
takes  part  in  a  spelling  match.  All  the  boys 
are  lined  up  on  one  side  of  our  big  Assembly 
Room  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  The  words 
are  given  from  Rice's  spelling  book  until  all 
are  spelled  down.  The  rivalry  is  very  keen  and 
preparations  for  the  contest  begins  sometimes 
as  soon  as  the  school  session  opens.  This  year 
the  prizes  were  three  dollars,  two  dollars  and 
one  dollar  in  Thrift  Stamps.  My  topic,  how- 
ever, is  not  spelling,  but  I  have  said  this  much 
concerning  it  because  I  regard  good  spelling  as 
the  essential  ground  work  for  any  kind  of  suc- 
cess with  the  machine. 

Typewriting  is  necessarily  a  most  potent  fac- 
tor in  the  teaching  of  English  to  blind  pupils. 
No  teacher  can  afford  to  spend  her  time,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  require  it,  in  reading  exercises 
and  compositions  in  New  York  Point  or 
Braille.  When  the  student  can  use  the  type-  ' 
writer,  the  daily  exercise  or  weekly  theme  can 
be  examined,  corrected  and  criticized  with  the 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  effort  and 
so  much  more  work  can  thus  be  accomplished. 

Correct  punctuation  becomes  a  habit  instead 
of  merely  incidental  because  the  key  for  each 
particular  mark  is  just  under  the  finger  ready 
for  use,  and  even  the  blind  operator  comes  to 
realize  how  faulty  the  work  appears  to  the 
eyes  of  all  readers  unless  properly  punctu- 
ated. 

The  use  of  the  typewriter  also  develops 
quickness  of  thought  and  action.  Most  blind 
pupils  need  a  stimulus  to  promptness.  Com- 
position directly  on  the  typewriter  requires 
the  concentration  of  a  keen,  alert  mind  and 
such  training  is  invaluable.  The  knowledge 
that  the  blind  writer  cannot  see  to  erase  and 
correct  errors  makes  him  accurate  and  care- 
ful both  in  thought  and  mechanical  opera- 
tion. Our  best  typists  have  nearly  always  been 
totally  blind  pupils  who  have  acquired  a  splen- 


did touch  and  have  developed  an  unusual  sense 
of  correct  spacing  and  form. 

The  blind  student  who  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  typewriter  feels  a  certain  sense  of 
independence  and  security  bcause  he  knows  his 
handicap  is  very  materially  lessened.  It  is 
surely  a  great  comfort  as  well  as  a  wonder- 
ful advantage  to  be  thus  able  to  express  one- 
self  independently. 

If  this  independence  is  desirable  in  school 
and  home  life,  its  value  cannot  be  estimated 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  business  or  professional 
career.  In  any  business  in  which  the  blind  man 
or  woman  may  engage  or  in  any  profession 
which  they  may  seek,  the  typewriter  plays  a 
most  important  part.  Correspondence,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, statistics  and  data  of  all  kinds,  reports, 
notes  and  records  must  be  made  constantly. 
Even  the  most  prosperous  who  can  afford  a 
secretary  must  at  times  do  some  of  these  things 
for  himself. 

Our  students  who  have  done  university  and 
extension  work  would  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  anything  without  the  constant  use 
of  the  typewriter.  Newspaper  and  magazine 
work  which  offers  such  wonderful  possibili- 
ties for  the  ambitious  blind  worker  depends 
largely  upon  one's  skill  with  the  machine. 

Finally  the  increasing  use  of  the  dictaphone 
in  offices  has  made  typing  by  the  blind  both 
a  possible  and  practical  vocation.  Two  of  our 
students  have  been  successful  as  typists  in  the 
offices  of  court  stenographers,  one  is  in  a 
lawyer's  office  and  another  has  recently  received 
a  civil  service  appointment  in  the  quartermas- 
ter's depot.  At  least  twenty  of  our  graduates 
are  making  some  practical  use  of  the  training 
in  typewriting  received  in  our  school.  Several 
years  ago  the  class  in  typewriting  made  some 
attractive  little  Christmas  and  Easter  cards, 
booklets,  valentines  and  calendars  which  found 
a  ready  sale  and  which  realized  a  nice  little 
profit.  The  possibilities  for  making  a  liveli- 
hood are  many  and  never  has  there  been  such 
an  opportunity  for  the  handicapped  as  just  at 
this  present  moment. 

I  believe  many  more  blind  typists  could  se- 
cure lucrative  employment  if  the  prejudice  of 
the  public  could  be  overcome.  The  survey  that 
is  now  being  made  of  vocations  which  may  be 
adapted  to  our  crippled  and  mutilated  soldiers 
will  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  blind 
in  general  and  to  all  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped. 
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Now  for  a  brief  consideration  of  the  three 
remaining  questions  which  have  been  really 
answered  indirectly. 

2.  What  is  the  proper  place  of  typewriting 
in  a  School  for  the  Blind?  It  is  my  opinion 
that  typewriting  should  occupy  a  very  definite 
place  in  the  curriculum  of  every  school  for 
the  blind.  It  should  be  taught  very  carefully 
and  systematically  in  order  to  acquire  perfect 
facility  with  the  machine.  A  class  period  of 
thirty-five  to  forty  minutes  every  day  for  the 
first  year,  three  periods  a  week  for  the  sec- 
ond year  and  two  for  the  third  year  are  nec- 
essary, I  believe,  to  do  satisfactory  work.  This 
is  about  the  time  required  in  our  Commercial 
High  School.  As  stated  before,  instruction  in 
typewriting  should  not  be  given  below  the 
seventh  grade.  Younger  pupils  form  bad 
habits  of  composition  and  manipulation  which 
are  hard  to  overcome  and  destructive  to  the 
machine. 

3.  Is   the   time  given    for  instruction   in  this 


art  justified?  Surely  no  persuasive  or  lengthy 
argument  is  needed  to  answer  this  question. 
Any  amount  of  time  is  justified  in  the  acquire- 
ment of  an  art  which  has  such  far  reaching 
results  in  the  intellectual  and  financial  suc- 
cess of  the  blind.  Some  may  venture  to  say 
that  comparatively  few  blind  people  can  afford 
to  own  a  typewriter.  This  may  be  partially 
true,  but  every  ambitious  blind  person  will 
soon  find  a  way  to  buy  at  least  a  used  ma- 
chine. 

4.  What  is  the  real  purpose? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  the  one  given 
by  every  thoughtful  and  conscientious  educator 
concerning  every  subject  in  our  course  of 
study.  The  real  purpose  of  typewriting  as  it 
should  be  taught  in  our  schools  for  the  blind 
is  not  to  make  typists  of  our  pupils — some 
few  may  become  successful  in  this  field  of  en- 
deavor— but  its  real  purpose  should  be  to  help 
the  blind  to  help  themselves.  ;t. 


LIBRARY  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  RELATION 
TO  THE  SCHOOLS 

By  MISS  MABEL  R.  GILLIS,  Assistant  Librarian,  in  charge  Department  for  the  Blind, 
California  State  Library* 


To  tell  you  of  the  relation  of  the  California 
State  Library  for  the  Blind  to  the  schools,  I 
must  first  explain  something  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  work  of  the  Library  in  general. 

The  Department  for  the  Blind  was  started 
as  a  part  of  the  State  Library  in  1904.  Before 
buying  any  books,  we  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  all  the  blind  of  the  state  to  find  out  what 
types  they  read  and  what  kind  of  books  they 
wanted.  These  questionnaires  went  to  all  the 
blind  whose  names  we  could  find  in  any  way, 
and  the  pupils  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  were  among  those  who  filled  them  out, 
thus  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  helpful  informa- 
tion. So,  you  see,  our  direct  connection  with 
the  school  started  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Library. 

With  the  return  of  the  questionnaires,  we 
found  that  New  York  point  was  the  type  most 
used  in  California,  as,  up  to  that  time  it  was 
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the  type  favored  at  the  State  School.  The 
first  books  purchased,  then,  were  principally 
New  York  point  and  Moon  books,  Braille 
books  being  added  but  slowly  at  first,  and 
Line  books  only  by  donation.  Later,  as  Braille 
was  adopted  at  the  School  books  in  that  type 
were  added  rapidly.  We  now  have  8350 
books  and  pieces  of  music  in  all  types  used 
by  the  blind  in  our  State,  the  English  Braille 
having  risen  rapidly  in  favor  in  recent  years. 
These  8350  books  are  used  by  1053  borrow- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  state  and  in  surround- 
ing states  where  there  is  no  library  service 
for  the  blind.  We  send  books  as  far  as 
Nebraska  on  the  east,  Washington  on  the 
north,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  south 
and  China  on  the  west.  Books  and  music  are 
circulated  freely,  as  from  any  library,  but  with 
practically  no  time  limit,  as  we  believe  in  al- 
lowing a  borrower  to  have  books  just  as  long 
as  he  needs  or  wants  them,  except  in  cases 
where  he  is  seriously  interfering  with  their 
use    by    other    borrowers.     In    such    cases    we 
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write  for  the  books  to  be  returned,  and  they 
always  are  with  promptness,  and  cheerful  ap- 
preciation  of   each   other's   needs. 

As  you  all  probably  know,  embossed  books 
loaned  from  a  Library  are  carried  back  and 
forth  free  through  the  mails.  They  are  de- 
livered to  the  doors  of  the  readers  by  parcel 
post  wagons  in  all  towns  having  this  service. 
We  have  sent  out  as  many  as  a  hundred  books 
a  day,  but  our  daily  average  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty. 

Beside  the  circulating  of  books  from  the 
headquarters  at  the  State  Library  in  Sacra- 
mento, we  have  two  home  teachers  in  the 
field,  one  in  each  of  the  large  centers,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  I  could  talk  for 
hours  about  the  work  of  our  two  teachers,  not 
only  in  aiding  people  to  learn  to  read  em- 
bossed books,  but  in  encouraging  the  dis- 
heartened blind,  in  helping  them  to  find  their 
places  in  the  world,  and  in  doing  that  very 
important  piece  of  work — helping  educate  the 
public  to  a  rational  view  of  the  problems  and 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  blind.  But  our  home 
teaching  work  is  not  essentially  a  part  of  my 
subject,  and  so  I  shall  not  go  into  it  in  de- 
tail. 

The  education  of  the  blind  of  school  age  in 
California  is  carried  on  principally  at  the  Cali- 
fornia School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at  Berke- 
ley. Besides  this,  there  is  a  Special  Class  for 
blind  children  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  School 
Department.  Several  blind  students  attend 
high  schools  for  the  seeing  and  some  are  in 
the  State  University.  With  all  this  school 
work  the  State  Library  for  the  Blind  has  a 
very   direct  connection. 

For  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  our 
work  is  mainly  supplementary.  Like  all 
schools,  it  has  its  own  collection  of  text  books. 
These  are  gathered  together  in  one  room,  a 
clas>  room,  and  one  of  the  teachers  is  in 
charge.  This  teacher  sends  to  the  State  Li- 
brary for  books  of  a  recreational  nature 
wanted  by  the  students,  or  even  now  and 
then  for  text  books  when  the  school  stock  does 
not  cover  the  need.  This  supplementary  ser- 
vice goes  on  all  through  the  school  year,  and 
when  the  pupil-  go  to  their  homes  in  the  sum- 
mer, the  State  Library  follows  them  there 
and  continues  to  furnish  books  of  all  kinds, 
fiction  for  entertainment,  a  history  perhaps  to 
some  one  who  wants  to  make  up  work  during 


vacation,  music  for  the  musical  ones,  and  even 
writing  appliances  and  games  to  those  who 
want  to  examine  our  stock  before  buying  such 
things  for  themselves  from  the  agents.  When 
we  began  this  work  of  sending  books  to  the 
school  children  during  vacation,  we  sent  each 
year  to  the  school  just  before  vacation  time 
for  a  list  of  the  pupils  with  their  summer  ad- 
dresses. The  last  few  years  this  has  not  been 
necessary,  as  the  older  pupils  know  the  Li- 
brary so  well  from  previous  summers,  and  the 
younger  ones  know  it  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  for  it  from  the  work  during  the  school 
year. 

The  collection  of  books  at  the  school  is 
not  catalogued  or  listed,  nor  is  there  as  yet 
a  system  for  keeping  track  of  the  books  when 
in  use.  The  State  Library  has  offered  to 
give  assistance  in  putting  the  books  in  shape 
for  greater  use,  but  although  the  school  is 
willing  to  have  this  work  done,  the  buildings 
are  so  crowded,  and  the  Library  is  kept  in 
such  small  space,  that  it  has  been  felt  that  no 
work  could  be  done  on  it  until  larger  quar- 
ters were  available. 

I  think,  then,  that  this  about  covers  our 
work  with  the  school,  except  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  so  far  the  very  cordial  relations 
that  have  existed  between  the  school  authori- 
ties and  the  State  Library.  We  know  that 
when  we  need  any  information  the  school 
can  give  us  we  have  only  to  ask  for  it;  and 
I  believe  the  school  realizes  that  the  State 
Library  stands  ready  to  help  in  its  work  in 
every  possible  way.  Visits  at  the  school  by 
the  State  Library  people  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  for  the  blind,  and  at  the  State  Li- 
brary by  the  principal,  head  teacher  and  others 
from  the  school,  help  keep  the  two  institutions 
in   touch   with  each  other. 

In  rather  close  connection  with  our  work 
with  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  that  with 
the  High  School  and  University  students.  The 
University  students  are  usually  graduates  from 
the  School,  and  the  High  School  boys  and 
girls  are,  as  a  rule,  those  from  the  School 
who  take  advantage  of  some  opportunity  to 
get  the  different  point  of  view  that  comes  from 
attending  school  with  seeing  pupils.  From 
earlier  experience  they  all  know  that  they  can 
depend  on  the  State  Library  for  every  help 
that  is  available.  These  students,  however, 
present    one   of   our   greatest   problems.     They 
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need  speeial  text  books  that  cannot  always  be 
found  in  type  and  in  such  cases  the  student 
must  be  disappointed.  Another  thing— courses 
that  may  be  taken  in  high  schools  and  the  uni- 
versities are  so  varied  that  it  isn't  possible  for 
us  to  judge  beforehand  what  books  are  likely 
to  'be  called  for.  So,  as  a  rule,  when  books 
are  to  be  used  that  have  not  been  asked  for 
before,  it  is  well  after  the  beginning  of  the 
term  before  we  can  get  them  from  the  pub- 
lishers. To  remedy  this,  we  try  to  have  the 
High  School  and  University  students  let  us 
know  at  the  end  of  one  term  what  they  will 
be  using  the  next  term,  and  when  they  can 
do  this  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  In 
any  case,  we  buy  every  available  book  asked 
for  by  these  students.  We  like  to  think  that 
the  State  Library  has  in  this  way  helped  more 
than  one  ambitious  blind  person  on  the  road 
to   higher  education. 

While  speaking  of  our  work  with  the  Uni- 
versity students,  I  should  like  to  mention  one 
other  connection  we  are  to  have  with  the 
University  this  summer.  Our  home  teacher. 
Miss  Kate  Foley,  has  been  asked  to  give  five 
lectures  at  the  summer  session  on  subjects 
relating  to  blindness.  These  are  to  be  given 
both  at  the  University  in  Berkeley  and  also 
at  the  session  to  be  held  for  the  first  time 
this  year  at  Los  Angeles.  The  lectures  will 
be  on  The  Psychology  of  Blindness,  The  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind  Child,  The  Re-education 
of  the  Blinded  Adult,  the  Attitude  of  the  Pub- 
lic Regarding  the  Blind  and  The  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  these  lectures  at  the  State  University 
and  in  this  way  to  help  spread  an  understand- 
ing  of  blind   problems. 

The  Special  Class  for  blind  children  in  the 
Los  Angeles  public  schools  was  inaugurated  in 
1916  and  began  its  work  the  first  of  January. 
1917.  It  is  conducted  by  one  of  the  regular 
teachers,  who  was  trained  in  work  for  the  blind 
by  our  home  teacher.  This  class  is  conducted 
much  as,  I  believe,  the  same  sort  of  class  is 
conducted  in  Chicago,  Cleveland  and  elsewhere. 
The  children  have  some  work  with  their  own 
teacher    but   go    into    the    regular    classes    and 


recite  with  the  other  children  wherever  pos- 
sible. I  think  I  am  not  claiming  too  great 
a  part  for  the  State  Library  in  the  work  of 
this  Special  Class,  when  I  say  that  it  could 
not  have  started  at  that  time  without  the 
help  which  the  Library  was  so  glad  to  give  it. 
Insufficient  funds  and  time  to  get  the  neces- 
sary books  would  have  delayed  the  opening 
except  for  the  fact  that  we  could  lend  many 
alphabets,  primers,  first  story  books  and  other 
aids.  Now  that  the  class  is  well  on  its  way 
and  gets  its  quota  of  books  from  Louisville, 
the  State  Library  does  its  part  more  in  the 
supplementary  way  than  it  docs  for  the  State 
School,  lending  the  serious  books  for  a  special 
need  that  may  arise  and  recreational  books  to 
those  pupils  who  have  time  and  inclination  to 
read  at  home.  The  head  of  the  State  Library 
for  the  Blind  has  visited  the  Special  Class 
and  knows  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  their 
needs.  The  Home  Teacher  in  Los  Angeles,  at 
first  Miss  Foley  and  now  Miss  Morrison,  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  work  done  and  has 
aided   in   every   way   possible   in   its    success. 

I  have  only  one  more  school  connection  to 
tell  you  about — to  me  rather  an  interesting 
and  unusual  one.  That  is  in  our  work  with 
a  school  for  blind  Chinese  boys  in  China. 
This  school  is  presided  over  by  a  Calif ornian. 
Mr.  George  Fryer,  the  son  of  Dr.  John  Fryer, 
who  talked  to  us  at  the  meeting  in  Berkeley 
in  1915.  Mr.  Fryer,  unable  to  buy  books  to 
begin  the  instruction  of  his  Chinese  pupils, 
wrote  to  the  California  State  Library  for  help 
We  were  glad  to  let  him  have  whatever  we 
could  spare  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
have  sent  to  Shanghai,  text  books  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  stories,  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  short 
whatever  he  has  asked  for  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  cripple  our   own  work   in   California. 

The  relation  of  the  California  State  Library 
for  the  Blind  to  the  school  work  in  our  state 
has  been  most  interesting  and  profitable  to 
us,  for,  after  all,  the  pupils  in  the  school  to- 
day are  the  outside  borrowers  from  the  Library 
tomorrow.  And  if  the  pupils  are  trained  in 
the  library  habit  while  in  school  they  will  not 
depart   far   from  it  in  after  years. 


MUSICAL  TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND 

By  MISS  ADELAIDE  M,  CARMAN,  Principal,  Music  Department,  Indiana  School  for  the  Blind5 


In  presenting  a  paper  on  musical  training 
of  the  blind  to  this  assembly,  I  scarcely  need 
emphasize  its  importance.  I  take  it  we  all 
agree  it  is  of  paramount  importance.  Nor 
do  I  feel  inclined  to  dwell  upon  our  so-called 
discouragements  and  limitations.  Rather  do 
I  feel  these  occasions  the  time  to  refresh  our- 
selves, to  forget  the  things  that  are  behind 
and  reach  forward  to  the  greater  things  ahead. 
We  must  not  forget  the  realities  but  should 
minimize  them  and  dwell  more  on  the  ideals. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  realized 
that  as  an  educational  system  we  have  been, 
in  one  respect  at  least,  for  years  in  advance 
of  the  Public  School  System.  We  had  far- 
sighted  men  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  this  country.  These  men  knew 
the  value  of  music  as  an  educational  factor 
and  gave  it  an  equal  place  with  the  literary 
and  industrial.  I  am  reminded  of  a  large 
and  far  reaching  vision  in  another  direction 
which  I  read  in  one  of  the  early  reports  of 
the  Indiana  School.  Before  gymnastics  was 
a  required  course  and  long  before  women 
ever  dreamed  of  entering  that  profession  Mr. 
Churchman  said  no  school  for  the  blind  could 
be  considered  well  equipped  until  it  had  a 
woman  to  properly  train  the  girls  in  phy- 
sical culture. 

The  fact  that  our  students  have  always  had 
more  music  than  children  in  public  schools 
may  account  for  the  idea  that  the  blind  are 
unusually  gifted  in  music.  To  be  sure  their 
general  culture  in  music  has  been  more  exten- 
sive and  their  appreciation  consequently  in  ad- 
vance of  other  students.  I  am  glad  that  the 
educators  of  the  blind  have  been  in  advance 
in  this  particular.  It  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
have  regarded  music  as  a  subject  worthy  of 
serious  consideration,  and  with  great  reluc- 
tance has  it  been  allowed  on  credits. 

For  my  own  encouragement  I  think  of  our 
students  in   four  classes. 

First.  Those  whose  knowledge  of  music 
is  gained  entirely  from  class  work  in  chorus, 
ear  training  and   solfege. 
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Second.  Those  who  have  individual  train- 
ing in  the  various  branches  and  whom  we 
wisely  or   otherwise  classify  as   mediocre. 

Third.  Those  who  by  one-tenth  talent  and 
nine-tenth  application,  or,  as  some  one  de- 
fines genius — one-tenth  inspiration  and  nine- 
tenths  perspiration — are  able  to  win  for  them- 
selves more  or  less  of  a  place  as  performers 
and  teachers. 

Fourth.  Now  the  fourth  class  is  some- 
what conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  refer  to 
the  artist  and  teacher  of  recognized  and  equal 
ability  with  the  best.  Of  these  there  are  no 
great  number  yet  but  this  does  not  signify 
that  it  must  always  be  so.  Because  we  can- 
not make  artists  of  all  of  our  students  do 
we  despair?  Not  at  all.  The  real  teacher 
has  faith  that  every  earnest  effort  clears  the 
way  to  some  extent. 

Let  us  consider  those  students  in  the  first 
class  before  mentioned.  Here  we  find  that 
large  number  of  patient,  longing,  listening 
souls  to  whom  music  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  life's 
pictures  in  tone,  the  technic  of  which  they 
never  know.  Are  they  the  less  strengthened 
because  of  this  limitation?  Who  knows? 
Many  of  these  have  musical  natures ;  rhythm, 
sense  of  proportion,  discernment  and  appre- 
ciation. They  frequently  have  absolute  pitch 
and  the  ability  to  sing  or  whistle  any  melody 
brought  to  their  attention  and  yet  to  them  the 
door  is  closed.  Their  talent  does  not  respond 
to  the  technical  side  and  so  their  training  is 
confined  to  class  work  only.  However  I  am 
certain  that  even  in  the  lives  of  such  pupils, 
these  we  consider  of  low  mentality  incapable 
of  taking  instruction  individually,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  seed  sown  that  bring  a  rich  har- 
vest in  ways  we  know  not.  Who  can  follow 
the  educational  value  of  development  that  may 
come  from  chorus  work?  Here  the  singer  is 
one  in  many.  He  has  his  place,  it  is  insig- 
nificant but  capable  of  expansion,  but  it  does 
not  need  to  interfere  with  his  neighbor  who 
sings  another  part.  He  moves  in  harmony 
though  independently.  Here  are  brought  to 
his  attention  the  fundamentals  of  unselfish- 
ness, the  development  of  giving  out,  of  ac- 
curacy, promptness,  co-operation.     If  music  is 
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presented  in  the  right  way,  with  its  spiritual 
import,  who  can  measure  its  stretch?  So  with 
even  the  weakest  pupil,  so-called,  we  after  all 
are  dealing  with  an  immortal  soul — and  none 
can  say — this  is  important  and  that  is  unim- 
portant. 

In  the  second  class  we  find  those  who  have 
a  more  or  less  extended  course  in  piano, 
violin,  voice,  organ,  flute,  etc.  They  become 
the  wonders  of  their  homes,  the  joy  of  friends, 
the  teachers  in  rural  communities,  offer  valu- 
able assistance  in  Sunday  School  and  church 
services  and  social  gatherings.  I  am  amazed 
when  I  look  about  in  our  city  and  nearby 
towns  and  see  how  many  of  our  pupils  are 
really  making  money  with  what  equipment 
they  have.  They  are  exerting  conscientious 
effort,  are  giving  faithful  service  according  to 
their  type  as  teachers  for  25  or  50  cents  a 
lesson,  are  struggling  to  be  self  supporting 
and  are  many  times  succeeding  after  a  fashion. 
I  am  glad  there  are  many  people  to  whom 
such  teachers  can  minister  without  blighting 
criticism.  What  is  our  duty  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Should  we  encourage  or  dis- 
courage such  teaching?  My  desire  person- 
ally is  to  discourage  all  poor  teaching  by  each 
year  sending  out  those  who  are  better  quali- 
fied— but  never  by  any  other  method. 

In  the  third  class  are  some  who  by  deter- 
mination, courage  and  prolonged  effort,  have 
become  acceptable  Church,  Concert,  and  Mov- 
ing Picture  soloists,  and  others  who  are  teach- 
ers  in   schools. 

In  the  fourth  class,  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence, I  am  very  especially  interested.  If  we 
are  observing  and  fair  we  know  the  law  of 
averages  prevails  everywhere,  with  all  classes 
of  people.  Blindness  does  not  dispute  ground 
with  this  law.  Therefore  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  out  of  every  so  many  pupils, 
we  are  going  to  find  one  who  has  it  in  him 
to  do  the  unusual  thing.  I  believe  we  should 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  this  rare  student  in 
the  especial  way  he  needs. 

Well,  let  us  suppose  we  have  each  of  us 
one  or  two  such  students  doing  equal  work  in 
his  chosen  branch  with  other  students  of  his 
age,  giving  promise  as  a  soloist  or  teacher. 
What  is  to  become  of  him?  Where  is  he  to 
find  an  audience  or  pupils?  Some  of  our 
schools  close  their  doors  to  blind  teachers 
in  any  line.     If  we  can't  advertise  our  wares, 


who  can?  It  is  a  problem,  we  all  know,  to 
inspire  that  mutual  confidence  between  the 
sighted  and  blind  that  makes  for  business  or 
artistic  reciprocation,  but  I  feel  this  is  a  part 
of  our  business.  I  have  tried  in  every  way 
I  know  during  my  teaching  days  to  bring 
my  students  into  contact  with  people  and  con- 
ditions as  I  would  sighted  students.  I  try  to 
consider  them  exactly  as  I  do  other  students. 
In  order  to  keep  my  views  sane  and  normal 
I  have  associated  myself  with  other  schools 
such  as  Girls'  Classical  School,  Industrial 
School,  Normal  Training  School,  etc.,  for 
special  work  and  limited  time  of  course. 

Our  students  have  participated  in  the  re- 
citals given  by  the  Student  Section  of  our 
Matinee  Musicale  and  in  other  ways  been 
placed  side  by  side  with  seeing  pupils.  For 
several  years  we  went  once  each  season  to 
give  a  program  in  the  auditorium  of  one  of 
our  large  High  Schools  before  1500  to  2000 
High  School  students.  We  respond  to  invi- 
tations to  appear  at  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  special 
meetings,  club  affairs,  etc.,  as  it  suits  our  con- 
venience. All  of  which  helps,  but  still  the  bar- 
rier is  apparent.  There  is  many  a  struggle 
ahead  yet.  It  will  take  time  and  patience  un- 
til   the    rough    places    are    made    straight. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  provision  made 
in  our  schools  for  the  teaching  of  music 
preparatory  to  higher  training.  We  empha- 
size too  much  the  commercial  side  of  our 
work  at  the  expense  of  the  artistic  and  spir- 
itual. We  must  always  have,  I  suppose,  the 
student  who  does  but  little.  He  must  not  be 
neglected  altogether,  but  after  a  student  has 
shown  his  ability  to  learn  I  would  like  to  see 
the  same  provision  made  for  him  as  is  made 
for  the  student  of  mathematics.  No  one  ever 
advocated  the  idea  that  a  pupil  can  get  along 
satisfactorily  on  one  or  two  lessons  in  arith- 
metic each  week  and  I  have  never  been  able 
to  see  just  why  this  habit  has  been  established 
for  the  study  of  music.  When  the  study  of 
relaxation  and  energizing  of  the  muscles  of 
hand  and  arm  is  undertaken  as  the  first  steps 
in  successful  piano  work,  there  is  great  need 
for  daily  work  with  the  teacher.  About  two 
years  in  the  student's  work  ought  to  be  on  this 
plan,  30  minutes  a  day  with  the  teacher.  Its 
the  same  with  voice  and  violin.  Especially  is 
it  necessary  with  blind  children  who  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  tension  to  overcome. 


THIRD  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Submitted  to  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  June,  1918 


At  the  Halifax  Convention  of  this  Asso- 
ciation (July,  1916)  the  following  recommen- 
dations, submitted  by  your  Commission,  were 
all    but   unanimously   adopted: 

"First :  "That  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled adopt  officially  and  urge  upon  the  blind 
of  America  and  those  interested  in  the  work 
for  the  blind,  to  adopt  individually  and  offi- 
cially 'Revised  Braille,'  Grades  I  and  II,  as  now 
authorized  in  Great  Britain,  provided,  however, 
that  the  duly  authorized  English  Committee 
on  Uniform  Type  come  to  a  full  agreement 
with  our  American  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  concerning  such  modifica- 
tions in  'Revised  Braille'  as  have  been  pro- 
posed or  as  may  be  proposed  by  either  the 
American  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  or 
the  English   Committee  on  Uniform  Type. 

Second  :  That  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  be  continued  and  that  it  be  expanded 
to  include  representatives  of  residential 
schools,  public  schools  having  classes  for  the 
blind,  home  teachers,  embossed  printing 
presses,  and  libraries  for  the  blind,  these  rep- 
resentatives to  be  named  by  the  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  after  due  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Work- 
ers   for    the    Blind." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendation, 
President  McAloney  enlarged  the  Commission 
by  the  appointment  to  membership  of: 

Air.  E.  E.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass., 
representing  private  embossing  presses. 

Mr.  Alfred  Pirtle,  Trustee  of  the  American 
Printing  I  louse  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ky.. 
representing  the  Federal  embossing  press. 

Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager  of  the 
Matilda  Ziegler,  Magazine  for  the  Blind,  New 
York  City,  representing  periodical  embossing 
presses. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Trwin,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  rep- 
resenting public  schools  having  classes  for  the 
blind. 

Mis-  Lucile  A.  Goldthwaite,  New  York  City. 
representing  libraries  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Anne  Y.  Ward,  Trenton,  X.  J.,  rep- 
resenting home  teachers  of  the  blind. 

Mr.  ( ).  II.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  was  ap- 
pointed   by     President     McAloney    to    represent 


the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  succeeding  the  retiring  member  of 
the     Commission. 

For  further  details  of  the  work  of  your 
Commission  during  the  year  ending  June,  1917, 
you  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  report 
submitted  to  the  Portland  Convention  of  the 
American  .Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  June.   1917,  pp.   7  to   13, 

The  failure  to  obtain  from  the  British 
National  Committee  on  Uniform  Type  any  sub- 
stantial concessions  to  the  "Suggested  Changes 
in  Revised  Braille"  proposed  in  the  spring  of 
1916  by  the  American  Commission  as  a  basis 
of  agreement,  led  your  Commission,  while  not 
finally  abandoning  the  hope  of  an  ultimate 
understanding  with  our  British  brethren,  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  uniformity  from  an- 
other and  more  practical  direction;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  determination,  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  were  made  to  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
at  its  Portland  meeting,  by  which  body  they 
were   unanimously  adopted  : 

"1st.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  convention  as- 
sembled, indorse  the  action  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
at  its  Halifax  Convention,  July,  1916,  in  ac- 
cepting the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Uni- 
form Type  for  the  Blind. 

"2nd.  That  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  continue  its  joint  action 
with  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind  by  authorizing  its  president  to 
fill  the  place  on  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  made  vacant  by  the  re- 
tirement of  its   representative  on  that  body. 

"3rd.  That  the  Association,  in  adopting  this 
report,  express  its  earnest  desire  to  have  the 
cptestion  of  uniform  type  settled  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

"4th.  That,  to  this  end,  the  Commission 
shall  draw  up  as  soon  as  possible,  a  form  of 
'Revised  Braille'  based  upon  the  present 
Grades  T  and  IT,  to  be  designated  for  the  pres- 
ent  as   Grade   l1/^. 

"5th.  That  the  said  Grade  1 V2  shall  con- 
sist of  the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks,  nu- 
merals, and  all  single-cell  contractions  of  Grade 
II,  except  such  few  characters  as  for  special 
reasons  it  may  seem  wise  to  revise  (such  as 
the  substitution  of  dot  6  for  the  present  capital 
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sign),  with  the  understanding  that  no  new  con- 
tractions be  introduced. 

"6th.  That  as  soon  as  Grade  l1/^  shall  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Commission,  the  print- 
ing presses,  schools,  libraries,  etc.,  shall  be 
urged  to  adopt  it  for  universal  use. 

"7th.  That  the  joint  Commission  as  now 
constituted  shall  be  a  permanent  board  vested 
with  final  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to 
uniform  type;  and  that  all  printing  houses  be 
urged  to  conform  to  its  rulings  in  actual  prac- 
tice. 

"8th.  That  the  Commission  continue  its  la- 
bors with  the  British  National  Uniform  Type 
Committee  with  the  view  of  reaching  a  com- 
plete agreement  regarding  the  whole  question, 
of  uniform  type." 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  recommendations, 
President  Charles  W.  Holmes  named  Mr.  H. 
R.  Latimer  to  succeed  himself  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Association  of  Workers  on  the 
Commission ;  and  the  Commission  met  at 
Peaks  Island  House,  June  28th  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  reorganization.  At  this  meeting 
Air.  George  S.  Wilson  was  again  chosen  as 
the  third  member  of  the  "joint  commission," 
the  officers  were  all  returned,  and  an  exec- 
utive subcommittee  was  formed  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen,  Irwin,  McAloney, 
Migel,  Wilson  and  Latimer.  The  secretary 
was  instructed  to  draw  up  a  tentative  key  to 
'Revised  Braille — Grade  l1/^'  and  to  submit  it 
as  early  as  possible  to  the  executive  subcom- 
mittee for  approval. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  subcommit- 
tee at  Overbrook,  October  11th  last,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, who  had  been  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  to  acquaint  the  officials  of  the  American 
Printing  House  with  the  action  taken  by  the 
Portland  Convention  relative  to  the  type  ques- 
tion, reported  that  the  trustees  of  the  print- 
ing house  were  ready  and  willing  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  their 
efforts  to  introduce  Revised  Braille — Grade 
lVz  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind. 

Messrs.  Burritt,  Allen  and  Latimer  were 
named  as  a  subcommittee  to  select,  prepare 
and  print  in  Grade  1%,  a  primer  suitable  for 
use  in  the  elementary  classes  of  our  American 
schools :  and,  if  need  be,  to  prepare  another 
primer  suitable  for  the  use  of  home  teachers 
of  the  blind  in  their  work  among  adults. 

The  secretary  submitted  the  tentative  key 
to  Revised  Braille — Grade  \xk,  which,  with 
some  alterations  and  omissions,  was  approved 


by  the  executive  subcommittee,  and  referred 
for  final  drafting  to  the  subcommittee  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  the  primers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  at  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  October  15th, 
three  primers — "The  Beginners',"  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago ; 
Copyright  1908;  "The  Aldine,"  Bryce  and 
Spaulding,  Newson  and  Co.,  New  York  City ; 
Copyright  1907 ;  and  "Lippincott's,"  by  Homer 
P.  Lewis,  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia; Copyright,  1910 — any  one  of  which 
was  satisfactory  to  the  Commission,  were  se- 
lected, and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
submit  them  to  a  vote  of  the  superintendents 
and  principals  of  residential  and  day  schools. 
This  was  done  in  a  letter  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 19th,  with  the  result  that  "The  Beginners' 
Primer"  was  chosen.  Mr.  Burritt  volunteered 
to  have  this  primer  embossed  at  his  institu- 
tion, and  Mr.  Allen  offered  to  have  it  printed 
at  Perkins  and  distributed  from  that  point. 
Mr.  Allen  further  agreed  to  emboss  sheets 
containing  the  alphabet  and  other  code  char- 
acters of  Grade  1%,  and  to  publish  both  the 
ink  print  and  American  Braille  editions  of  the 
Commission's  November  key  to  Grade  \xk,  as 
well  as  condensed  key  to  the  system  in  Line 
Type.  Subsequently,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Walter  G.  Holmes  published 
in  the  April  number  of  "The  Matilda  Zieg- 
ler  Magazine  for  the  Blind,"  New  York  City, 
condensed  keys  to  Grade  I1/?,  for  readers  of 
both   New   York   Point  and   American   Braille. 

To  conserve  both  time  and  expense,  the 
subcommittee  voted  to  do  the  major  part  of 
its  work  by  mail,  and  in  November  last,  the 
key  to  Revised  Braille — Grade  1%,  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  finally  completed,  and  was  sub- 
sequently distributed  to  all  institutions  and 
schools   for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 

The  secretary  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
"Primer  for  Adults,"  especially  for  the  use  of 
home  teachers  of  the  blind,  availing  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Supt.  J.  J.  Dow,  Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell.  and 
others  experienced  in  the  instruction  of  the 
adult  blind.  This  was  done  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission ;  and  the  primer,  em- 
bossed at  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  is  now 
on  sale  at  Perkins. 

Considerable  time  and  care  have  been  given 
by  the  subcommittee  in  the  selection  and  em- 
bossing for  the  kindergarten  and  four  lower 
grades  of  suitable  texts  in  reading,  and  much 
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thought  given  to  language  and  arithmetic ; 
while  the  immediate  needs  of  high  school 
pupils  and  of  adults  have  not  been  wholly 
overlooked.  For  an  exact  knowledge  of  texts 
in  Grade  \xk  now  available,  you  are  respect- 
fully referred  to  the  Commission's  circular 
of  "Announcements  Touching  Revised  Braille 
—Grade  1%,"  May,  1918,  through  the  peri- 
odical issuance  of  which  it  is  purposed  to 
keep  the  profession  and  the  blind  at  large 
informed  of  all  publications  in  Grade  1%,  by 
whomsoever   embossed   and   distributed. 

In  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
the  Commission,  a  number  of  problems  (which 
were,  of  course,  more  or  less  anticipated) 
have  arisen,  and  several  valuable  suggestions 
intended  to  improve  the  Commission's  key  to 
Grade  1%,  have  been  received  and  carefully 
considered.  Accordingly,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
subcommittee  at  Overbrook,  April  5th  and  6th 
last,  it  was  determined  to  issue  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, a  second  edition  of  the  key  designed  to 
be  clearer  and  more  concise  on  a  few  points 
than  the  first  edition,  and  to  include  a  com- 
plete mathematical  and  chemical  notation  in 
keeping  with  Grade  lx/£. 

At  this  same  meeting,  it  was  further  deter- 
mined to  appoint  an  advisory  committee  of 
three  musicians  familiar  with  Braille  musical 
notation  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission's 
subcommittee  in  adjusting  this  notation  to  the 
principles  of  Grade  1%. 

After  full  consideration  of  much  advice  and 
counsel,  both  solicited  and  received  by  the 
Commission,  it  lias  been   decided  : 

To  emboss  all  primers  and  readers  up  to 
and  including  the  second  reader,  and  all  cor- 
responding texts  in  language,  arithmetic,  etc., 
in.  full  spelling. 

To  emboss  all  third  readers,  and  beyond, 
all   corresponding  texts   in   full   contractions. 

And  to  follow  the  same  general  plan  thus 
laid    down    in    embossing    current    literature. 

The  Commission  desires  to  express  to  the 
superintendents  of  schools,  librarians,  home 
teachers,  heads  of  embossing  presses,  and  the 
blind  in  general,  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
willing  and  cordial  co-operation  afforded  it 
in  its  very  important  undertaking;  and  it  is 
with  great  gratification  that  the  Commission 
is  able  to  report  a  general  and  hearty  ap- 
proval of  its  course. 

In  conclusion,  your  Commission  respectfully 
recommends  : 


1st,  That  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind,  in  convention  assembled, 
express  its  appreciation  to  the  heads  of  the 
embossing  presses  of  the  country  for  their 
excellent  co-operation,  especially  during  the 
past  year ;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  tendered  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  of 
New  York  City,  for  his  generous  assistance, 
financially  and  otherwise ;  and  to  Messrs.  Al- 
len and  Burritt  as  official  exponents  of  the 
Perkins  and  Overbrook  embossing  presses, 
which  presses  have  been  untiring  in  their 
efforts  and  unstinted  in  their  expenditure  in 
behalf  of  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

2nd.  That  this  Association  indorse  the 
work  done  by  the  Commission  on  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  hereby  constitutes  the  Commission  a  per- 
manent board  vested  with  final  authority  in 
matters  pertaining  to  uniform  type  for  the 
blind. 

3rd.  That  this  Association  recommend  the 
adoption  of  "Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and 
a  Half"  as  the  uniform  type  for  the  blind  of 
America,  and  hereby  adopt  that  system  as  the 
system  which  it  authorizes. 

1th.  That  inasmuch  as  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  is  hereby  made 
a  permanent  board,  appropriate  steps  be  taken 
to  secure  for  it  permanent  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  its  work ;  and  that  to  this  end 
a  committee  of  two  be  immediately  appointed 
by  the  president  of  this  Association  to  inter- 
view the  authorities  of  the  "Red  Cross  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind"  as  to  whether  that  or- 
ganization can  and  will  co-operate  with  your 
Commission  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  the 
funds  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Commission. 

Respectfully    submitted    by    the    Commission 
on   Uniform  Type   for  the  Blind. 
Olin  H.  Burritt,  Chairman. 
Geo.  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman. 
M.   C.  Migel,  Treasurer. 
H.    R.    Latimer,   Executive   Secretary. 
Messrs.  E.  E.  Allen, 

Charles  W.  Holmes, 
R.  B.  Irwin, 
Walter  G.  Holmes, 
Thos.    S.    McAloney, 
Alfred  Pirtle. 
Missks  L.  A.  Goldthwaite, 
M.  V.  Kelly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


ILLINOIS 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Miss  Dorothy  L.  Blatchford,  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  to  serve  in  social  service  work  in  one 
of  the  base  hospitals,  under  the  Red  Cross, 
in  France. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

florence  w.  birchard,  correspondent 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  asked  to  find  permanent  or  temporary 
work  for  twenty  Perkins  Institution  pupils 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

There  is  always  difficulty  in  placing  any 
unskilled  young  person  for  a  period  of  two 
months  time  as  the  employer  feels  that  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  is  not  very  productive 
for  his  concern,  but  it  is  interesting  to  see 
what  was  done. 

Two  of  the  graduating  class,  one  boy  and 
one  girl,  are  beginning  work  in  their  home 
town  of  Worcester  at  the  great  leather  fac- 
tory of  Graton  &  Knight.  As  they  expect  to 
make  themselves  a  lasting  part  of  the  factory 
life  they  begin  their  apprenticeship  with  a 
$10.00  a  week  wage. 

Another  girl  is  starting  work  with  the  Whit- 
comb  .  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Envelope  Co., 
also   in   Worcester. 

An  opening  was  made  with  the  Baldwin 
Chain  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  in  testing  steel 
tubes,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  girl  decided 
she  should  have  a  vacation  instead  of  work- 
ing. 

Three  girls  go  out  as  mothers'  helpers,  one 
totally  blind  and  two  of  defective  sight. 

Another  of  the  graduating  class  enters  the 
Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  S.  Framingham,  wrapping 
paper  bandages,  and  begins  on  a  $10.00  a  week 
basis. 

Another  girl  will  go  in  the  fall,  after  a 
much  needed  rest,  as  dictaphone  operator  to 
the   American   Optical    Co.,    Southbridge. 

One  girl  enters  the  Lewis  Mfg.  Co.,  Wal- 
pole,  where  most  of  the  Red  Cross  gauze  is 
made  and  packed.  She  will  wrap  and  pack 
gauze  bandages. 

A  boy  is  starting  the  assembling  of  sus- 
pender parts  at  the  Resilia  Co.,  Cambridge. 

The    Hamilton    Woolen    Mills,    Southbridge, 


has  taken  one  of  the  totally  blind  boys,  who 
will  probably  clean  bobbins,  and  one  15  year 
old  boy  with  some  sight  goes  to  Plant's  shoe 
factory,    pushing   empty   trucks. 

It  was  arranged  that  one  boy  should  go 
for  the  Summer  to  work  on  a  poultry  farm, 
but  work  with  some  pay  in  addition  to  main- 
tenance was  found  in  canning,  so  he  has  gone 
to  Maine  with  hopes  of  a  factory  position  next 
Fall. 

The  U.  S.  Cartridge  Factory  of  Lowell 
takes  a  girl  to  pack  cartridges,  and  two  more 
go  to  a  corrugated  paper  box  factory  in 
Allston,  where  they  will  place  sections  in  the 
boxes. 


With  the  reorganization  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  (see  Legisla- 
tion, this  issue)  the  following  members  have 
been  appointed :  Mr.  John  P.  Reynolds  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  James  P.  Monroe  for  the  four-year 
term;  Mr.  John  Bodfish  (blind),  an  attorney, 
was  appointed  for  one  year.  Director  Edward 
E.  Allen,  of  Perkins,  Mr.  Walter  B.  Snow 
and  Mrs.  William  W.  Taft  are  still  members 
of  the  Commission.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Hayes, 
the  General  Superintendent,  was  appointed  Di- 
rector for  a  period  of  five  years. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Commission  for  the  Blind 

The  State  Department  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  of  New  Jersey  has  announced 
that,  according  to  the  action  of  the  legislature, 
all  matters  having  to  do  with  the  blind  in  New 
Jersey  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Commission 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Blind.  Lydia  Y. 
Hayes  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  this 
work  with  her  office  at  the  old  Commission 
Headquarters,   147    Summer  Avenue,   Newark. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are  as 
follows:  C.  R.  Dieffenbach,  Jersey  City;  Dr. 
W.  R.  Broughton,  Bloomfield ;  Rev.  Edgar  S. 
Wiers,  Montclair;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Schermerhorn, 
East  Orange;  Mrs.   Reginald  Baker,  Madison. 

NEW  YORK 

State   School  for  the   Blind 

c.  a.  hamilton,  correspondent 

The     semi-centennial     celebration     of     the 

founding   of   the    State    School   for   the    Blind 

at    Batavia,    which    was     held    at    the     school 
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June  13  and  14,  was  a  success  from 
every  standpoint.  The  event  was  also  made 
the  occasion  of  a  reunion  of  former  pupils, 
and  about  125  were  in  attendance  at  the 
commencement  exercises  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  and  participated  in  the  celebra- 
tion Thursday  and  Friday.  The  social 
events  in  connection  with  the  week  included 
a  reception  for  the  guests  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  a  banquet  on  Thursday  even- 
ing at  which  there  were  about  145  present. 
Dr.  J.  W.  LeSeur,  of  Batavia,  presided  as 
toastmaster,  and  the  speakers  included  two 
former  superintendents  of  the  school,  O.  H. 
Burritt  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  and  Arthur  G. 
Clement,  of  the  Education  Department,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  The  program  of  the  morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  was  carried  out  as 
planned.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  was  a  his- 
toric pageant,  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Ba- 
tavia's  History,"  written  and  presented  by  pu- 
pils of  the  school.  This  took  place  on  the 
lawn  Friday  afternoon  and  was  attended  by 
a  large  crowd  including  guests  and  many  Ba- 
tavia people.  The  pageant  enacted  five  epi- 
sodes in  the  history  of  Batavia,  in  costume, 
with  the  reproduction  of  actual  addresses  as 
delivered  on  the  occasions  they  reproduced. 

The  closing  session  was  marked  by  an  elo- 
quent address  given  by  George  M.  Wiley, 
Chief  of  the  Examination  Division,  Education 
Department,  Albany,  on  the  subject  "Educa- 
tion and  Patriotism."  An  alumni  association 
was  formed  with  106  members,  Floyd  White- 
man,  of  Hornell,  being  elected  president. 

OHIO 

State   School   for   the   Blind 

During  the  past  year  nine  students  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  attended  two  of 
the  high  schools  of  Columbus.  Eight  arc 
totally  blind  and  one  has  partial  vision.  In 
June,  four  of  the  totally  blind  who  had  spent 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  years  at  East 
1 1  igh  School,  graduated.  Their  grades  were 
well  above  the  average  of  those  of  their  fel- 
low students  who  see.  The  present  plan  of 
having  the  third  and  fourth  year  High  School 
students  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  take 
their  work  at  the  neighboring  public  High 
Schools  is  working  very  satisfactorily.  No 
one  claims  that  this  is  practicable  for  all 
students,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that 
for   some   it   is   a   splendid   way  to   round   out 


the  school  life  of  the  blind  pupil,  who  cannot 
too  soon,  come  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
those  having  sight.  In  fact,  who  is  there 
among  workers  for  the  blind  that  does  not 
realize  the  imperative  necessity  of  bringing 
the  blind  in  contact  with  the  seeing  world 
just  as  soon  as  possible? 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh   School  for  the  Blind 
louise    grimes,    correspondent 

The  initials  "W.  P.  I.  B."  not  only  repre- 
sent the  name  of  our  school  but  also  the 
spirit  of  it,  as  brought  out  in  the  Class  Motto 
of  the  1918  Graduating  Class— "Work  Pro- 
cures Infinite  Blessings."  The  essays  of  the 
eight  graduates  showed  that  they  had  follow- 
ed the  problems  of  this  world  war  with 
sympathetic    understanding    and    patriotism. 

Pittsburgh  has  an  ideal  educational  cen- 
ter and  we  are  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it.  Dur- 
ing the  Convention  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  held  here  July  l-6th,  our 
school  was  used  as  a  residence  hall  for  the 
Deans  of  Women  and  Kindergarten  Directors 
and  our  assembly  hall  for  the  conference 
under  the  Department  of  Special  Education. 
It  was  a  great  privilege  indeed  to  have  these 
very  important  meetings  in  our  city  and  catch 
some  of  the  inspiration  of  the  best  leaders  in 
War    Modified    Education. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Henry  C.  Frick 
Educational  Commission,  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  held  a  Summer  Institute  on  Immi- 
gration and  Americanization  from  July  8 
to  20th  for  fifty  of  the  public  school  teachers 
of  Pittsburgh.  Our  school  was  the  home  of 
these  teachers  during  this  institute,  and  in 
addition  to  the  splendid  lectures  and  observa- 
tion trips  for  study  of  local  conditions,  the 
"getting  together"  in  a  social  way  was  par- 
ticularly gratifying.  This  is  the  second  year 
that  a  Social  Service  course  has  been  given 
for  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  both  have 
proved  so  abundantly  helpful  that  it  is  planned 
to  have  another  next  year  on  even  a  more- 
elaborate  plan.  We  welcome  every  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate  with  the  other  educational 
institutions  on  welfare  work  of  this  nature. 

Work  has  started  on  the  erection  of  a  Re- 
frigerating and  Cold  Storage  plant  for  our 
school.  This  is  part  of  the  general  plan  of 
improvement,  which,  with  this  exception,  will 
be  postponed  until   after  the  war. 
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CANADA 
Halifax    School    for    the    Blind 

Halifax  experienced  one  of  the  most  se- 
vere winters  that  it  has  known  for  many 
years.  The  heavy  frosts  and  the  quantity 
of  snow  were  very  unusual.  These  condi- 
tions made  it  doubly  hard  for  the  homeless 
victims  of  the  terrible  disaster  of  December 
6th.  The  Common  and  Exhibition  grounds 
are  now  covered  with  hastily  erected  houses 
in  which  the  people  will  be  sheltered  until 
their   houses   can   be   repaired   or   rebuilt. 

Miss  Lotta  Rand  of  Boston  was  sent  to 
Halifax  in  January  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  aid  in  the  work  of  registration  of 
the  eye  victims  and  follow-up  work  among 
them.  After  three  months  of  most  efficient 
help    Miss   Rand   returned   to   Boston. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  been  unre- 
mitting in  its  efforts  to  do  its  best  for  the 
newly  blinded  of  Halifax.  Through  the 
efforts  of  its  representatives  a  free  eye  clinic 
was  opened  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  early 
in  February  and  it  is  believed  resulted  in  good 
for  the  eye  victims  of  the  disaster.  The  fol- 
low-up work  of  Miss  Rand  was  also  most 
effective  and  as  a  result  it  is  pleasing  to  report 
that  instead  of  upwards -of  200  men,  women 
and  children  of  Halifax  having  lost  their 
sight,  the  number  will  probably  be  less  than 
100.  Pensions  according  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability are  to  be  granted  to  the  blind  whose 
eyes    were    injured  .  in    the    disaster. 

A  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  was  held  in  the  home  of 
Mr.  Edward  Allen,  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 
These    meetings,    which    occupied    three    days, 


commencing  April  17th,  were  attended  by  Mr. 
Allen,  chairman;  Mr.  VanCleve  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Burritt  of  Overbrook,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Eraser  of   I  lalifax. 

Mrs.  and  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  have  been  doing  excellent  and 
practical  work  among  those  who  lost  their 
sight  at  the  time  of  the  great  disaster.  Seven 
of  the  children  who  became  blind  are  being 
educated  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  but  are 
now  having  their  summer  vacation. 

A  summer  school  for  the  training  of  newl> 
blinded  adults  is  now  being  carried  on  in  the 
Institution.  The  men  in  addition  to  Braille 
reading  and  writing  are  being  taught  piano- 
forte tuning,  shoe  repairing  and  cane  seating. 
The  women  are  being  taught  Braille  reading 
and  writing,  cooking,  sewing,  machine  sew- 
ing, knitting,  music,  etc. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  by  both  men 
and  women  and  they  are  fast  adapting  them- 
selves to  living  their  lives  under  new  con- 
ditions. 

Three  blinded  soldiers,  Privates  Hopkins, 
Donaldson  and  Sterling,  who  have  been  train- 
ed as  masseurs  in  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind,  recently  passed  a  very  successful  ex- 
amination in  Montreal. 

Mr.  John  Weir,  organizing  secretary,  is 
now  forming  an  Association  of  workers  for 
the  blind  in  Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  similar  Associa- 
tions have  been  formed  in  St.  John,  Fred- 
ericton  and  Moncton,  N.  B.,  also  in  Amherst, 
N.  S.  It  is  hoped  that  the  active  co-operation 
of  these  Associations  will  stimulate  the  work 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Newfoundland. — News  Letters, 
April   and   July,    1918. 


LEGISLATION 


MASSACHUSETTS 

An    Act   to   reorganize   the    Massachusetts 
commission    for    the   blind 

Be    it    enacted,    etc.,    as   follows : 

Section  1.  The  Massachusetts  commis- 
sion for  the  blind,  established  by  chapter 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  and  acts  in  amend- 
ment thereof  and  in  addition  thereto,  is 
hereby  abolished.  All  the  rights,  powers  and 
duties    of    said   commission   are   herebv   trans- 


ferred to  and  shall  hereafter  be  exercised  by 
the  commission  for  the  blind  hereby  estab- 
lished, which  shall  in  all  respects  be  the  law- 
ful successor  of  the  present  commission.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  appointment  and  qualifica- 
tion of  said  new  commission  and  the  taking 
effect  of  this  act,  all  books,  papers,  maps, 
plans,  charts,  records,  and  all  other  docu- 
ments, property  or  equipment  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  present  commission  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  commission  hereby  estab- 
lished.     All    the    present     employees     of    the 
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Massachustts  commission  for  the  blind  shall, 
as  temporary  employees,  continue  to  perform 
their  usual  duties  upon  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  heretofore,  and  shall  be  eligible 
for  permanent  appointment,  without  civil  ser- 
vice   examination. 

Section  2.  The  commission  for  the  blind 
shall  consist  of  a  director,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  council,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
five  associate  members  to  consist  of  the 
members  of  the  present  commission  for  the 
blind  for  the  remainder  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  were  respectively  appointed,  and 
the  other  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
council,  for  terms  of  one  and  four  years,  re- 
spectively. Thereafter,  as  the  terms  expire, 
the  governor  shall  annually  appoint  in  like 
manner  an  associate  member  for  a  term  of 
five  years,  and  every  fifth  year  a  director ; 
shall  fill  all  vacancies  for  the  unexpired  term, 
and  may,  for  cause,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  remove  the  director  or  any 
member.  The  director  shall  reecive  such 
annual  salary,  not  exceeding  three  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  as  the  governor  and 
council  shall  determine.  The  associate  mem- 
bers shall  serve  without  compensation,  but 
they  and  the  director  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance  of   their   duties. 

Section  3.  The  director  shall  be  the  ad- 
ministrative and  executive  head  of  the  com- 
mission. Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
section  four  of  this  act,  he  shall  administer 
the  laws  relative  to  the  blind,  shall  prepare 
rules  and  regulations  for  consideration  and 
adoption  by  the  commission,  shall  with  it? 
approval  appoint  such  agents,  teachers  and 
subordinate  officers  as  the  commission  may 
deem  necessary,  and,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor  and  council,  shall  fix  their 
compensation,  and  he  may  for  cause  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  commission  remove 
such  agents,  teachers  and  subordinate  officers. 
He  shall  approve  all  bills,  shall  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  chairman  of  the  former  com- 
mission   with    respect     to     the     advance     au- 


thorized by  section  nine  of  said  chapter 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  six,  as  amended  by 
chapter  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the 
acts  of  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  and  shall 
keep  the  accounts  required  by  section  ten  of 
said  chapter  three  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
as  amended  by  said  chapter  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  act  as 
the  representative  of  the  blind  in  all  pro- 
ceedings before  any  department,  board  or 
commission  of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  any 
county,   city  or  town  therein. 

Section  4.  The  commission  shall  adopt 
all  necessary  rules  and  regulations,  shall  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of,  and  may  dis- 
continue, schools  and  workshops  under  sec- 
tion four  of  said  chapter  three  hundred  and 
eighty-five,  and  shall  fix  the  fees  and  pass 
upon  all  requests  for  contribution  toward  the 
support  of  pupils  from  this  commonwealth 
in  institutions  outside  thereof,  as  provided 
in  section  five  of  said  chapcer  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five,  and  upon  all  requests  for 
provision  of  or  pay  for  temporary  lodgings 
and  temporary  support  under  section  six  of 
said  chapter.  It  shall  determine  what  offices 
and  positions  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
work  relative  to  the  blind,  shall  make  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  seven  of 
said  chapter,  shall  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
with  respect  to  the  execution  and  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  by  the  director,  and  shall 
from  time  to  time  visit  all  schools  and  work- 
shops established  by  authority  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Section  5.  So  much  of  this  act  as  au- 
thorizes the  appointment  of  a  commission  for 
the  blind  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
The  remainder  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
appointment  and  qualification  of  the  members 
thereof,  but  not  before  the  first  day  of 
August  in  the  current  year.  ( Approved  May  .?/, 
io  i8). 


Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to 
gain  leisure,  and  since  thou  art  not  sure  of 
a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour. — Benja- 
min Franklin. 


Volunteer  Service 

Eva  B.  Palmer,  Executive  Secretary  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind 

With  the  multiplication  of  social  needs  in  the  last  few 
years  has  come  the  realization  that  workers  both  paid  and 
voluntary  are  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems.  Long 
before  the  term  "Social  Work"  had  been  coined,  volunteers 
were  doing  valuable  work  in  church  and  hospital.  As  the 
volunteer  preceded  the  paid  worker,  so  now  he  must  give  con- 
tinuity to  the  work.  He  may  be  able  to  furnish  the  insight 
which  is  lacking  in  the  regular  staff.  His  attitude  toward 
charity  is  non-professional  and  his  life  is  broadened  by  busi- 
ness, pleasure,  home  responsibilities,  travel  and  study  until 
he  may  be  a  great  asset  to  the  worker  whose  training  and 
experience  may  have  been  almost  all  along  one  line. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  paid  worker  is  to  show  the  volunteer  how  to  be  of  help, 
and  to  determine  which  of  the  many  problems  may  be  handled 
by  him. 

The  choosing  of  volunteers  should  be  done  with  careful 
consideration  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  is  steadiness  of  purpose,  and  a  sympa- 
thetic imagination  is  also  helpful. 

Once  enrolled,  effort  must  be  made  to  adapt  to  the  volun- 
teer work  which  he  is  capable  of  doing,  as  otherwise  discour- 
agement will  follow.  The  necessity  of  his  work  must  be  made 
clear ;  even  the  humblest  task  will  be  gladly  performed  if  he 
can  see  its  relation  to  the  whole  plan. 

In  return  for  his  effort  the  volunteer  comes  to  know  his' 
city  as  he  never  has  known  it  before ;  he  comes  face  to  face 
with  problems  he  never  knew  existed,  and  he  acquires  a  sense 
of  proportion  greater  than  he  ever  possessed. 
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In  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  the  most  important 
group  of  volunteers  is  the  Executive  Board.  This  is  composed 
of  the  officers  of  the  Society  and  the  heads  of  the  standing- 
committees.  Meetings  are  held  for  an  nour  at  noon  twice  a 
month  and  all  questions  confronting  the  organization  are  con- 
sidered. The  Executive  Board  conducts  all  general  business 
of  the  Society  in  these  regular  meetings  and  calls  occasional 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  when  necessity  demands.  The  com- 
mittee is  about  evenly  divided,  consisting  of  five  women  and 
six  men,  one  of  whom  is  blind.  Officers  may  not  serve  longer 
than  three  consecutive  years,  but  the  group  now  guiding  the 
Society's  affairs  has  been  so  shifted  that  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  has  not  changed  much  in  several  years. 

The  Finance  Committee  consists  of  seven  men  and  holds 
five  regular  meetings  a  year  and  extra  meetings  when  neces- 
sary. This  committee  has  charge  of  the  raising  of  funds  other 
than  those  which  come  through  the  Welfare  Federation.* 

The  Industrial  Committee,  consisting  of  three  prominent 
business  men,  advises  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  broom  shop, 
attends  to  the  purchase  of  raw  materials,  and  is  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  important  work  of  placing  blind  men  in  shops 
with  the  seeing. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  has  been  in  existence  since 
1908  and  plays  a  valuable  part  in  the  activities  of  the  Society. 
This  committee  consists  of  thirty-five  women  who  meet  to- 
gether once  a  month.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  necessity 
of  attendance  at  this  meeting,  as  knowledge  of  the  general 
work  and  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  are  gained  and  helpful 
ideas  exchanged.  The  committee  takes  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  it  contains  no  "dead  timber"  but  is  a  group  committed  to 
serious,  sustained  work.  The  committee  as  a  whole  contains 
three  divisions,  the  work  of  which  is  here  described  in  detail 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  elsewhere. 

The  women  of  the  Visiting  Section  do  calling  in  the 
homes  of  the  blind,  shop  for  them,  or  take  them  to  walk  or 
ride.     Often  the  sympathetic  listener  is  a  great  comfort  to  the 

*  See  article    on    Welfare    Federation,    Page   68. 
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blind  individual,  who  may  seldom  have  an  interested  person 
with  time  to  devote  to  him.  Many  visitors  carry  the  news- 
paper or  a  magazine,  and  so  are  prepared  to  read  aloud  if 
this  is  wanted.  Calls  are  assigned  by  a  member  of  the  staff, 
who  makes  every  effort  to  send  visitors  to  blind  people  who 
will  be  both  congenial  and  appreciative.  Reports  on  all  calls 
are  made  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  smiles  and  tears  are 
apt  to  alternate  as  interesting  and  pathetic  stories  are  told. 
Needs  of  the  blind  are  discovered  by  the  visitors  and  reported 
to  the  Secretary. 

The  Recreation  Section  has  charge  of  the  social  affairs 
for  the  blind  people  throughout  the  year,  and  of  musicales  ar- 
ranged for  their  benefit.  Also  of  the  packing  and  delivering 
of  fruit  baskets  at  Christmas,  and  of  preparing  and  serving 
the  annual  holiday  luncheon  to  the  blind  men  of  the  broom 
shop. 

It  is  not  thought  best  to  gather  blind  people  together  in 
large  groups,  but  to  limit  the  numbers  to  those  who  will  be 
congenial.  In  Cleveland  it  is  not  difficult  to  arrange  to  hold 
gatherings  in  private  homes,  and  their  best  is  brought  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  guests.  Several  parties  a  year  are 
given  for  elderly  blind  women  whose  diversions  are  few. 
They  are  always  taken  in  automobiles,  and  this  constitutes 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  occasion.  The  machines  are 
loaned  by  members  of  the  Social  Service  Committee.  Plenty 
of  time  is  allowed  for  sociability,  and  the  exchange  of  experi- 
ences. Many  a  woman  who  feels  helpless  on  account  of  her 
blindness  gets  an  incentive  to  greater  effort  from  her  neighbor 
at  table  who  does  all  her  own  housework. 

At  Christmas  from  forty  to  fifty  gift  baskets  are  packed 
and  delivered  to  blind  people  who  are  sick  or  without  family 
ties.  These  baskets  contain  fruit,  candy,  jelly  and  other 
dainties,  and  are  delivered  the  day  before  Christmas. 

Tickets  to  concerts  and  the  best  theatrical  performances 
are  solicited  by  the  women  of  the  Recreation  Section  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  office  of  the  Society.  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty  such  tickets  were  placed  in  the  season  of  1916-1917. 
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The  blind  men  in  the  broom  shop  are  given  one-half 
week's  vacation  with  full  pay  as  a  Christmas  gift,  and  the  day 
before  the  shop  closes  the  annual  luncheon  is  served.  Here, 
again,  the  Recreation  Section  solicits  the  food  and  prepares 
and  serves  the  meal,  which  is  vastly  enjoyed,  as  a  number  of 
the  men  live  in  rooming  houses  and  eat  all  the  year  in 
restaurants. 

The  Club  Section,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  grown 
to  be  a  most  important  part  of  the  social  work.  It  is  directed 
by  a  member  of  the  staff,  who  is  in  attendance  at  all  club 
events. 

The  club  for  older,  unemployed  blind  men  meets  every 
other  Monday  afternoon  and  is  devoted  to  reading  and  discus- 
sion. It  is  held  in  a  down  town  church  convenient  to  all  car 
lines,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  the  families  of  the  blind  men 
bring  them  to  the  church  and  call  for  them  at  the  close  of  the 
afternoon.  Several  men,  however,  having  no  one  interested 
to  bring  them  are  called  for  by  the  members  of  the  Club  Sec- 
tion. Once  in  two  months  a  social  meeting  of  this  club  is  held, 
guests  may  be  invited,  and  light  refreshments  are  served. 

Another  club  is  The  Optimists,  consisting  of  the  younger 
and  more  active  of  the  blind  women.  Certain  nights  each 
month  are  set  aside  for  dancing,  others  for  singing,  reading 
and  general  good  times.  This  club  gave  a  play,  "The  Rose 
of  Savoy,"  a  scene  from  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  this 
report. 

The  Blind  Men's  Glee  Club  has  met  weekly  for  two  sea- 
sons, and  is  fortunate  in  having  as  leader  a  man  who  did 
similar  work  for  years  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  last  club  to  be  organized  is  one  of  blind  women  who 
meet  one  afternoon  a  week  to  work  for  the  Red  Cross.  They 
have  done  knitting  of  various  articles,  rolling  bandages,  hem- 
ming handkerchiefs,  stringing  safety  pins  and  tying  shoe 
strings  for  the  comfort  kits.  The  Club  Section  of  the  Social 
Service  Committee  brings  speakers  and  readers  to  these  meet- 
ings, in  order  that  the  blind  women,  in  addition  to  the  satis- 
faction of  working  for  their  country,  may  have  also  some 
fresh  food  for  thought. 
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Working  for  the  blind  means  contact  with  a  more  or  less 
fixed  group,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  almost  every  other 
field  of  social  endeavor.  Perhaps  for  this  reason,  perhaps  be- 
cause blindness  makes  a  universal  appeal,  the  volunteer  work- 
ers are  gripped  with  it,  and  the  support  they  give  is  of  inesti- 
mable value. 
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The  Public  Library  for  the  Blind 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  Vice  Librarian,  Cleveland  Public 

Library 

"This  book  is  good  and  if  you  have  any  more  like  it  send 
them  on.  My  Grandpa  can't  see  to  read  and  I  am  reading  it 
to  him ;  that  is  the  reason  I  have  kept  it  so  long.  I  will  return 
the  other  vol.  soon,  have  you  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  or 
Tom  Sawyer?"  So  writes  little  Stella,  in  returning  a  book  to 
the  Library;  Stella  herself  is  both  deaf  and  blind. 

The  Librarian  for  the  Blind  does  most  of  his  work  by 
mail,  and  his  correspondence  file  gives  many  interesting 
glimpses  into  the  lives  of  his  readers,  as  just  a  few  extracts 
may  show.  The  old  gentleman  who  wrote  the  following  was 
taught  to  read  Moon  type  by  a  volunteer  home  teacher ;  he 
was  also  shown  how  he  could  write  with  a  guiding  device, 
and  this  letter  was  written  by  himself : 

"Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in  send- 
ing books  and  reading  matter  for  the  Blind.  ...  It  has 
been  about  ten  years  since  I  learned  to  read  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  books  I  have  read. 

"In  a  few  days  I  will  be  eighty-two  years  old.  I  am 
well,  I  often  wish  that  I  was  able  to  visit  you  at  the 
library. 

"P.  S.     I  had  forgotten  to  say  to  you  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  see  what  I  can  do  with  Point  print." 
Miss  Blank  writes  refreshing  little  letters   on   her  type- 
writer, such  as  this  one : 

"I  received  your  letter  and  the  books  last  week ;  and 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  am  enjoying  "The  Making 
of  an  American,"  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  sent  it  to  me. 
I  like  those  sort  of  books,  for  there  is  something  doing  in 
them,  all  the  time.     Perhaps  Mr.  Riis  drew  on  his  imagi- 
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nation  a  bit,  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  but  his  story  is 
interesting,  anyway.  I  cannot  say  that  I  like  Elizabeth, 
very  well,  but  then,  he  did,  so  my  likes  and  dislikes  would 
make  small  difference. 

"Before  I  began  to  get  books  from  your  library,  I 
hired  a  reader,  and  we  read  mostly  books  like  those  of 
Gene  Stratton-Porter,  and  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and  Grace 
Richmond.  While  at  school,  I  read  very  little  outside  of 
the  books  we  had  to  read,  and  those  that  the  teachers 
read  during  evening  reading  period.  In  the  months  that 
I  have  been  getting  books,  you  have  just  twice  sent  me 
something  which  I  had  read,  'The  Secret  Garden'  and 
'The  History  of  Henry  Esmond,'  and  I  was  rather  glad 
that  I  had  read  the  last  named,  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  like  Henry  or  his  friends,  very  well.  I  thought  of 
getting  books  from  the  National  Library,  but  I  am  so 
slow  at  reading  English  Braille,  that  I  should  always  be 
paying  fines,  I  cannot  remember  of  ever  reading  any  of 
the  books  which  were  mentioned  in  your  letter." 

Until  1903  there  was  no  library  from  which  the  sightless 
of  Cleveland  could  get  books,  nor  was  there  any  organized 
work  of  any  kind  for  the  blind.  In  that  year  the  Public  Li- 
brary started  this  work  by  appropriating  from  its  never 
adequate  book  fund  a  small  quota  to  be  used  for  books  in 
embossed  type.  The  embossing  process  is  so  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary  printing  that  the  number  of  books  in 
raised  type  which  a  hundred  dollars  would  buy  was  pitifully 
small.  The  first  step  toward  selecting  the  books  had  to  be 
a  choice  between  the  four  systems  of  notation  in  common  use, 
the  New  York  Point,  the  Moon,  and  the  American  and  Eng- 
lish Braille.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  largest  number 
of  blind  readers  in  the  city  at  that  time  read  the  New  York 
Point,  which  was  the  system  taught  in  the  state  school  in 
Ohio  as  in  several  other  states,  so  the  first  books  bought  were 
in  that  type. 

As  soon  as  the  little  collection  of  books  was  ready,  notice 
was  sent  to  all  of  the  blind  whose  addresses  could  be  obtained, 
and  circulation  of  the  books  began  at  once.  It  soon  became 
desirable    to    supplement    this    work   by    weekly    readings    to 
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groups  of  the  sightless,  both  because  the  supply  of  books  was 
so  meagre,  and  because  many  either  could  not  read  the  New 
York  Point  or  read  it  only,  slowly  and  laboriously,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  being  read  to.  Current  topics,  and  books  not  available 
in  embossed  type  were  usually  selected  for  reading.  It  was 
found  that  these  readings  would  be  a  great  treat  to  a  number 
of  persons  who  rarely  left  their  homes  because  of  the  lack  of 
guides  and  means  of  conveyance,  so  volunteers  were  secured 
to  act  as  guides,  and  the  Cleveland  Street  Railway  Company 
contributed  car  tickets ;  the  weekly  use  of  several  private  car- 
riages and  automobiles  was  also  donated.  A  ticket  bureau 
was  started,  the  Library  soliciting  unused  books,  concert,  lec- 
ture and  theater  tickets,  and  distributing  them  among  those  of 
the  blind  who  seldom  had  opportunity  for  such  entertainment. 
During  the  time  that  the  Library  conducted  the  bureau  it  dis- 
tributed many  hundreds  of  tickets. 

As  acquaintance  with  the  blind  increased,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  many  of  them  needed  occupation,  many  needed 
economic  help,  and  that  much  should  be  done  for  them 
that  could  not,  under  the  most  liberal  construction,  come 
within  the  proper  functions  of  a  public  library ;  there 
was  need  of  a  society  devoted  solely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  blind.  The  Library  was  able  to  help  make  this  need  ap- 
parent, and  it  was  met  by  the  formation  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
ever  since  co-operated  with  the  Library  most  cordially. 

In  the  work  of  home  teaching  the  Library  tried  to  do  its 
part  by  furnishing  alphabets  and  primers  for  the  different 
systems,  and  slates  and  styli,  as  well  as  books.  The  Society 
took  over  the  ticket  distribution,  and  its  social  committee 
gradually  assumed  the  work  of  reading  aloud,  which  its  mem- 
bers could  do  in  the  individual  homes. 

The  Library  in  the  meantime  was  increasing  its  book  col- 
lection as  steadily  as  its  means  would  permit.  As  the  Moon 
type  is  easiest  to  learn  by  those  losing  their  sight  late  in  life, 
it  was  given  the  preference,  after  the  New  York  Point.  When 
schools  for  the  blind  children  were  opened  as  a  part  of  our 
city  public  school  system,  it  was  decided  to  teach  American 
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Braille  in  them,  so  more  books  in  that  type  also  became  very 
necessary  and  few  had  been  published.  The  Howe  Publishing 
Society,  organized  to  help  supply  this  deficiency,  was  given  a 
work  room  free  of  charge  in  the  old  Main  Library  building 
until  that  building  was  demolished. 

Occasional  donations  for  books  have  come  from  book 
lovers,  who,  realizing  what  deprivation  of  sight  would  mean 
to  them,  have  been  moved  to  send  these  thank  offerings  for 
their  eyes ;  one  sympathetic  friend  has  sent  a  little  Christmas 
check  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years.  These  gifts  have 
helped  to  bring  the  collection  to  its  present  number  of  over 
a  thousand  volumes. 

The  books  have  been  used  for  home  reading  almost  en- 
tirely, and  in  the  earlier  years  the  work  was  hampered  greatly 
by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  books  to  and  from  the  readers ; 
since  Congress  granted  free  postage  on  books  for  the  blind 
this  problem  has  been  solved  much  more  nearly.  Fines  are 
not  charged  to  the  blind  readers  as  they  often  need  to  keep 
their  books  some  time.  The  statistics  show  a  total  circulation 
of  over  30,000  volumes  from  the  collection. 

The  Library  is  greatly  indebted  to  several  of  the  eastern 
libraries,  especially  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Phila- 
delphia Free  Library,  and  the  Library  of  Congress  for  many 
loans  of  books ;  it  has  been  able  on  the  other  hand  to  co- 
operate of  late  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  by 
acting  as  a  distributing  center  for  books  throughout-  much  of 
the  northern  part  of  Ohio.  What  the  books  mean  to  some 
isolated  blind  readers  is  indicated  by  this  extract  from  a  letter 
from  a  small  town,  written  about  the  middle  of  last  March : 

"I  am  so  thankful  that  these  good  books  come  to  me 
through  your  faithful  kindness,  and  that  I  have  a  relish 
for  such  reading.  Especially  do  I  appreciate  them  as  I 
am  kept  in  the  house  because  of  ice  and  snow.  I  have 
not  been  down  street  since  January  16.  Only  on  Satur- 
day did  they  get  the  last  ice  off  our  front  walk  since 
Christmas  day,  and  on  Monday  morning  it'began  to  snow, 
and  is  snowing  this  morning.  Several  inches  deep,  my 
brother  says." 
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Day  School  Classes  for  the  Blind 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Supervisor  of  Classes  for  the  Blind, 
Cleveland  Public  Schools 

In  the  spring  of  1908,  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  recommended  that  the  Society  take  steps 
to  urge  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  to  open  classes  for 
children  without  sight.  After  some  months  of  negotiation 
the  Board  opened  a  class  for  blind  children  at  Stanard  School 
building.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1909.  As  there  was  no 
trained  teacher  of  the  blind  in  the  city,  a  teacher  was  selected 
from  the  regular  public  school  staff  and  assigned  to  this  class. 
Miss  Almeda  Adams,  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  had  been  among  those  most  active  in  securing 
the  establishment  of  this  class.  She  volunteered  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  and  made  frequent  visits  to  the  school  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  school  term. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  the  Society  for  the  Blind 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education  by 
which  a  trained  supervisor  for  the  newly  created  Department 
for  the  Blind  was  employed.  This  supervisor  divided  his  time 
equally  between  the  industrial  work  of  the  Society  and  the 
Public  School  activity.  At  that  time  the  enrollment  of  the 
class  for  the  blind  numbered  six  pupils.  This  enrollment  has 
steadily  grown  until  at  present  the  blind  pupils  number  one 
hundred. 

The  day  school  for  the  blind  is  a  logical  result  of  the 
growth  of  the  special  school  idea,  and  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury emphasis  placed  on  the  integrity  of  the  home. 

PLAN    OF   WORK 

The  aim  of  this  Department  is  to  train  the  blind  child  in 
the  community  to  become,  to  the  highest  degree  possible,  a 
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useful  member  of  that  community.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
fairly  simple.  The  city  is  divided  into  a  number  of  large  dis- 
tricts. In  each  district  a  regular  Public  School  building  is 
selected,  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind  children  in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  building  is  de- 
clared open  to  pupils  without  sight  and  a  room  set  aside  for 
their  special  use.  The  duty  of  the  teacher  assigned  to  this 
room  is : — first,  to  assist  the  blind  pupils  attending  the  building 
to  do  their  work  in  the  regular  classroom;  second,  to  supple- 
ment, in  every  way  necessary,  the  work  of  the  grade  rooms  in 
which  the  blind  children  are  enrolled.  In  their  special  room 
the  children  learn  to  read  and  write  the  embossed  type  and 
to  operate  the  typewriter.  Here  they  are  given  much  of  their 
manual  and  physical  training;  here  also,  they  prepare  their 
lessons,  most  of  which  are  recited  in  the  regular  grade  rooms 
with  their  seeing  classmates.  When  they  have  mastered  the  art 
of  finger  reading,  they  are  given  embossed  books  which  are 
duplicates  of  those  used  by  the  seeing  children.  In  this  way 
they  are  enabled  to  prepare  much  of  their  work  independently 
and  to  engage  in  recitation,  in  most  subjects,  upon  something 
like  an  equal  footing  with  the  seeing  boys  and  girls. 

As  all  of  the  blind  children  of  one  section  of  the  city 
attend  the  same  school  building,  the  special  teacher  may  be 
called  upon  to  assist  pupils  in  several  grades.  For  this  reason 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  children  are  usually  assigned  to 
one  building. 

In  the  room  set  'aside  for  their  use  they  receive  part  of 
their  sewing  lessons  and  most  of  their  musical  instruction 
given  by  special  sewing  and  music  teachers  who  visit  the  room 
at  certain  periods.  In  order  to  make  time  for  adequate  in- 
struction in  such  special  subjects  as  sewing,  manual  training, 
physical  culture,  and  music,  without  slighting  the  usual 
branches  provided  for  in  the  regular  course  of  study,  the 
school  day  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  has  been  increased  from 
five  to  six  hours.  Chorus  work,  manual  training,  employing 
the  use  of  tools  with  wood,  and  gymnasium  work  are  usually 
conducted  after  the  regular  school  hours,  and  on  Saturday  in 
special  classes  in  a  school  building  in  the  center  of  the  city. 
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This  plan  of  instructing  blind  and  seeing  pupils  side  by 
side  makes  the  sightless  more  self-reliant,  and  gives  him  a 
fair  basis  for  comparing  his  powers  and  attainments  with 
those  of  his  seeing  classmates.  The  competition  with  the  large 
class  keeps  him  alert  and  industrious.  The  plan  familiarizes 
the  seeing  children  with  the  possibilities  as  well  as  the  limita- 
tions of  the  blind.  It  gives  them  intelligent  sympathy  and 
just  appreciation  of  their  capabilities.  It  makes  them  consid- 
erate without  being  extravagant  in  their  pity.  On  the  whole, 
the  practice  of  placing  blind  children  in  the  classes  with  the 
seeing  children  where  they  can  compete  successfully  upon 
equal  terms  will,  it  is  believed,  do  much  to  solve  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  blind  of  the  next  generation.  These 
boys  and  girls,  who  will  be  the  music  teachers,  the  piano 
tuners,  the  small  business  men  and  women  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, will  be  received  by  their  sighted  classmates  strictly  upon 
their  merits,  and  will  receive  the  "square  deal"  for  which  the 
blind  and  their  friends  are  now  so  earnestly  contending. 

The  pupils  go  to  and  from  school  upon  the  street  cars, 
attended  by  a  brother  or  sister  or  neighbor  child,  who  acts 
as  guide.  In  this  way  the  blind  pupils  are  trained  to  get  on 
and  off  street  cars,  and  in  general  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Some  of  the  older  children  come  to  school  without  guides, 
and  as  the  pupils  gain  in  self-reliance  and  judgment,  this 
practice  is  urged  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

SIGHT   SAVING   CLASSES 

Among  the  pupils  referred  to  this  department  are  children 
suffering  from  some  visual  defect  which  is  likely  to  lead  to 
blindness  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue  at  school  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Every  institution  and  day  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  country  contains  a  number  of  such  children.  Un- 
til recently  they  have  been  instructed  as  totally  blind  children. 
After  long  and  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  both  teacher 
and  pupil,  some  facility  in  finger  reading  is  acquired.  This 
method  of  reading  seldom  becomes  easy,  and  when  left  to 
themselves  they  soon  succumb  to  the  temptation  to  read  the 
raised  type  with  their  eyes.  The  effort  to  discern  the  raised 
white  dots  upon  the  white  paper  is,  of  course,  far  more  in- 
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jurious  to  weak  eyes  than  is  the  reading  of  ordinary  ink  print. 
Such  pupils  after  leaving  school  make  little  or  no  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  point  type  on  which  so  much  time  and  energy 
have  been  expended.  With  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glas? 
they  manage  to  do  such  reading  and  writing  as  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

To  properly  provide  for  these  children,  there  have  been 
opened  in  Cleveland  during  the  past  four  years  seven  classes, 
which  have  been  termed  "Classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Vis- 
ion," or  "Sight-saving  Classes."  For  the  purposes  of  such  a 
class  a  room  is  selected  which  has  as  nearly  ideal  lighting  con- 
ditions as  can  be  obtained.  The  window  area  is  equal  to  more 
than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  floor  area.  The  artificial  lighting 
desirable  on  cloudy  days  is  most  carefully  planned. 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  work  of  the 
classes  for  the  Conservation  of  Vision  is  the  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  text-books  in  large  print  thus  far  available.  Cleveland, 
in  co-operation  with  other  cities  in  the  state,  has  had  printed 
a  limited  number  of  these  text-books.  This  supply  will  be 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  funds  permit. 

Oculists  have  responded  cordially  by  referring  their  pri- 
vate cases  to  these  classes.  This  development  in  the  public 
school  work  will  be  of  increasing  value  in  cases  of  serious  eye 
trouble,  and  the  eye  specialists  have  been  quick  to  recognize  it. 

CLASSES   FOR   CHILDREN   WITH   TRACHOMA 

In  the  fall  of  1917  this  department  opened  a  class  for 
children  afflicted  with  the  lightly  infectious  eye  diseases  known 
as  Trachoma.  These  children  in  the  past  had  been  excluded 
from  the  public  schools  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
They  were  often  welcomed  in  their  homes  and  neighborhoods, 
where  they  supplied  the  much-felt  need  for  nurse-maids, 
laundry-assistants,  errand-boys,  and  the  like,  safe  from  the 
ever  watchful  truant  officer.  These  children  were  often  al- 
lowed to  run  the  streets,  getting  into  every  kind  of  mischief. 
Those  interested  in  the  treatment  of  their  eyes  could  note 
from  week  to  week  visible  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their 
demoralization. 
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An  empty  store  room  was  rented  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  transformed  into  a  school  room.  Here  the  children 
attend  regularly.  Their  instruction  is  not  interrupted  during 
the  months  or  years  over  which  their  eye  disease  may  be  active. 
The  children  go  direct  from  the  school  to  the  eye  clinic,  so 
that  in  this  way  the  teacher  is  able  to  see  to  it  that  they  receive 
regular  treatments.  Many  of  these  children  eventually  return 
to  the  public  school  buildings  from  which  they  came.  A  few, 
unfortunately,  suffer  permanent  damage  to  their  vision,  and 
must  be  assigned  to  a  Sight-saving  Class,  or  even  to  a  class 
for  the  blind  after  the  disease  has  subsided. 

MANUAL  AND   INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 

Much  attention  is  given  to  manual  training  in  the  classes 
for  the  blind.  The  ends  aimed  at  in  this  course  are : — first, 
hand  training;  second,  development  of  judgment;  and  third, 
a  pride  in  good  workmanship.  Reed  and  raffia  basketry,  the 
weaving  of  yarn  and  cord  upon  small  looms,  and  knitting  for 
the  Red  Cross  are  the  principal  forms  of  hand  training  taught 
during  school  hours.  In  addition  to  this  a  manual  training 
center  for  blind  boys  has  been  opened  on  Saturday  forenoons. 
Here  they  do  wood  work,  cane  seating,  and  repairing  of  chairs. 
The  plan  is  to  have  this  work  lead  directly  to  some  form  of 
vocational  training.  There  is  a  close  co-operation  between 
the  manual  training  and  the  tuning  teachers,  so  that  the  manual 
work  is  directly  preparatory  to  piano  repair  work. 

THE    PIANO   TUNING    CLASS 

A  piano  tuning  class  for  blind  boys  was  opened  in  1916. 
It  is  conducted  in  a  well  equipped  shop  located  in  Rawlings 
Public  School.  The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  is  also  the 
tuner  of  the  pianos  in  the  public  school  buildings.  This  en- 
ables him  to  give  his  pupils  considerable  apprenticeship  on  the 
school  pianos  before  turning  them  out  as  finished  tuners. 
Great  care  is  exercised  in  selecting  candidates  for  admission 
to  this  class.  Only  persons  of  a  good  presence  who  give  evi- 
dence of  making  conscientious  and  efficient  workmen  are  al- 
lowed to  enroll.  This  course  is  open  not  only  to  boys  in  the 
High  School,  but  to  blind  young  men  who  for  one  reason  or 
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another  have  not  heretofore  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
adequate  training  for  this  profession.  The  Public  Schools 
give  High  School  boys  credit  for  tuning  as  the  equivalent  of 
one  subject  each  term  throughout  the  four  years  of  their  in- 
struction. 

MUSIC 

In  the  early  years  of  the  classes  for  the  blind  the  Board 
of  Education  regarded  them  as  rather  experimental  in  nature. 
It  did  not  feel  warranted  at  that  time  in  making  provision  for 
musical  instruction  for  the  pupils.  Desirous  of  seeing  the 
instruction  in  these  classes  adequate  in  every  respect,  the 
Society  for  the  Blind  early  assumed  the  financial  responsibility 
for  their  musical  training.  In  September  of  1914  the  Board 
of  Education  took  over  this  work. 

All  pupils  are  afforded  an  opportuniay  to  receive  instruc- 
tions on  the  piano  as  soon  as  their  general  development  war- 
rants it.  These  lessons  are  given  during  school  hours  by  a 
special  music  teacher  who  visits  the  various  buildings  where 
centers  are  located.  This  teacher  is  a  woman  without  sight. 
Children  whose  families  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  pianos 
do  their  practicing  at  home.  Families  unable  to  purchase  a 
piano  are  sometimes  presented  with  an  instrument  by  inter- 
ested persons.  When  this  cannot  be  arranged,  special  practic- 
ing privileges  are  obtained  either  upon  school  pianos  or  on 
an  instrument  belonging  to  nearby  friends.  As  the  work  ad- 
vances we  find  some  children  who  have  uncommon  musical 
ability.  Those  who  have  the  other  essentials  which  go  to  make 
up  a  successful  teacher  of  music  are  put  on  a  more  thorough 
course  of  study,  and  are  trained  to  teach  as  well  as  to  perform. 

SOCIAL   EDUCATION   OF  THE   BLIND   CHILD 

Perhaps  the  social  education  of  the  blind  child  is  the  most 
difficult  problem  confronting  his  teacher.  The  sightless  child 
must  be  taught  to  live  with  other  people,  and  to  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  undistinguished  from  them  in  ordinary  social  inter- 
course. The  efforts  to  have  him  play  with  seeing  boys  and 
girls  upon  the  playground  at  recess  time  requires  the  constant 
and  persistent  efforts   of   the   special   teacher,   and  taxes   her 
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ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  play- 
ground during  these  brief  periods  of  recreation  makes  the 
more  set  forms  of  play  little  short  of  impossible.  This  is 
usually  supplemented  by  especially  directed  games  instituted 
by  the  teacher  during  the  physical  exercise  periods,  and  at 
other  times  to  which  a  number  of  seeing  children  are  as  a 
"special  privilege"  invited. 

Among  the  valuable  adjuncts  to  this  department  is  the 
adaptation  of  machinery  for  social  and  moral  training  utilized 
by  those  working  with  seeing  boys  and  girls.  Boy  Scout  and 
Girls'  Camp  Fire  work  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
regular  school  activity.  All  of  the  charm  and  force  which 
accompany  these  two  organizations,  where  they  are  carried  out 
with  conscientious  thoroughness  and  idealism,  are  utilized  to 
the  utmost.  Furthermore,  everything  possible  is  incorporated 
into  scouting  and  camp  fire  activity,  which  may  serve  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  the  teachers.  A  good  Boy  Scout  or  a 
good  Camp  Fire  Girl  is  regular  in  attendance  at  Saturday 
classes,  is  faithful  in  practicing  music  lessons,  can  appear  well 
before  others,  not  only  upon  the  stage  but  in  the  street  car 
and  in  the  home,  is  careful  about  those  things  which  go  toward 
preserving  health,  is  industrious,  is  helpful  at  all  times,  and 
is  conscious  constantly  that  he  or  she  stands  as  an  example 
of  what  a  true  Boy  Scout  or  true  Girl  of  the  Camp  Fire 
should  be. 

Membership  in  these  organizations  forms  a  basis  for  fra* 
ternal  relationships  with  other  boys  and  girls.  Especially 
among  the  Scouts,  opportunity  for  competition  upon  some- 
thing like  an  equal  footing  is  frequently  afforded.  The  blind 
Boy  Scouts  take  an  active  part  in  scout  reviews,  week-end 
and  summer  camping  expeditions,  and  the  annual  Scout  Cir- 
cus. At  the  camps  each  boy  prepares  his  own  supper  of  eggs 
and  bacon,  or  the  like,  and  at  the  Scout  Circus  the  boys  last 
year  won  the  first  prize  in  the  handicraft  exhibit.  This  winter 
the  Scout  Troop  organized  a  dancing  class  which  is  proving* 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  their  undertakings. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AMONG  THE  BLIND  CHILDREN 

It  is  part  of  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  visit  frequently 
in  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  She  becomes  a  friend  of  the 
family  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  be  helpful  to  them.  Some- 
times the  bread-winner  is  found  a  better  position.  Sometimes 
a  better  place  for  the  family  to  live  in  is  discovered.  Parents 
are  induced  to  visit  the  school.  Monthly  tea  parties  for  the 
mothers,  at  which  the  children  act  as  hosts  and  hostesses,  are 
among  the  means  of  bringing  about  more  cordial  relations 
between  teacher  and  parents. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  the  social  problems  involving 
the  child  are  so  serious  that  they  require  more  time  and 
strength  than  the  teacher  has  to  give  to  them.  For  this  reason 
there  was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
a  visiting  teacher,  to  follow  up  in  every  way  possible  the  social 
work  of  the  classroom  teacher.  She  is  virtually  the  social 
agent  for  the  department,  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
the  classroom  teacher,  and  accumulating  information  regard- 
ing the  family  of  which  the  child  is  a  member.  The  younger 
children  are  her  especial  charges,  while  the  older  ones  are 
referred  to  the  vocational  councilor.  When  it  is  necessary  or 
advisable,  other  agencies  are  called  upon  for  help,  so  that  the 
very  best  possible  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  child 
may  be  established  and  maintained. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  a  Vocational  Guidance  Worker  was 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Department.  Her  duties  are,  briefly, 
as  follows :  She  studies  the  older  boys  and  girls,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  their  vocational  interests  and  possibilities, 
and  their  social  traits  and  characteristics.  She  suggests 
courses  of  study,  and  visits  the  High  School  pupils  in  their 
class  rooms,  conferring  with  their  teachers  in  regard  to  their 
work  and  tendencies.  She  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fami- 
lies of  these  children,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in  their 
social  life.  All  this  is  done  with  a  view  to  learning  just  how 
the  individual  can  become  an  efficient,  self-supporting,  re- 
spected member  of  his  or  her  own  community.  Furthermore, 
she  finds  "odd  jobs"  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  must  work 
while  attending  school.     She  calls  upon  business  and  profes- 
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sional  men  and  women,  and  welfare  supervisors  in  stores  and 
factories,  in  an  effort  to  interest  them  in  the  boys  and  girls  as 
wage  earners.  The  aim  is  to  find  not  simple  processes  which 
blind  or  partially  blind  persons  can  perform,  but  to  discover 
lines  of  occupation  in  which  they  can  engage  without  sight  or 
with  a  very  limited  degree  of  vision.  Such  occupation  should 
offer  opportunities  for  advancement  without  injury  to  their 
eyes,  general  health,  or  morals.  Having  found  the  openings, 
the  work  will  not  end  until  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  best  fitted 
by  training  and  natural  inclination  has  been  placed  there,  and 
has  proved  himself  or  herself  socially  and  industrially  a  suc- 
cessful member  of  the  community. 

PRE-SCHOOL   TRAINING 

In  the  city  there  are  a  number  of  blind  children  under 
school  age.  These  children  naturally  are  in  families  where 
there  has  been  no  previous  experience  with  blindness.  Parents 
feel  almost  helpless  when  confronted  with  the  problem  which 
such  a  child  presents.  An  over-solicitude  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation to  shield  him  result  in  a  systematic  course  of  coddling 
which  in  many  cases  is  disastrous.  In  the  fall  of  1917  the 
Board  of  Education  employed  an  experienced  teacher  of  small 
blind  children  to  visit  in  such  homes.  It  is  the  duty  of  this 
teacher  to  get  acquainted  with  the  child  and  his  family,  and 
to  offer  such  counsel  and  help  as  seems  desirable.  This 
teacher  co-operates  in  every  way  possible  with  the  family.  We 
are  convinced  that  through  her  efforts  these  children  will 
enter  school  much  better  trained  than  most  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren whom  we  have  yet  received. 

THE  TRAINING   COTTAGE 

This  year  the  Department  for  the  Blind  has  opened  a 
training  cottage  accommodating  not  more  than  twelve  chil- 
dren. To  this  are  assigned  selected  groups  of  children  for 
certain  forms  of  training.  The  term  of  residence  will  prob- 
ably never  exceed  a  year,  and  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  family 
ties  the  children  are  required  to  spend  the  week-end  at  home. 

It  is  not  felt  that  the  number  of  children  needing  this 
training  at  any  one  time  will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  more  than  one  such  cottage,  and  it  is  planned, 
therefore,  to  extend  the  privilege  of  this  training  to  boys  and 
girls  on  alternate  years. 

Here  the  older  girls  are  taught  practical  housekeeping, 
and  certain  of  the  younger  girls  are  taken  for  special  training 
which  for  many  reasons  they  have  not  received  in  their  homes. 
The  needs  of  these  children  are  various;  some  must  learn  to 
live  in  a  family  where  they  are  not  the  pet  of  the  household  ; 
others  must  learn  to  dress  themselves,  to  comb  their  hair,  to 
eat  properly,  and  the  like.  Facility  will  in  this  way  be  given 
for  a  few  months'  observation  and  training  whenever  their 
teachers  are  convinced  that  such  a  course  is  desirable. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  explained  that  the  children  residing 
in  the  Training  Cottage  attend  the  public  school  classes  in  the 
same  way  as  do  those  living  at  home.  The  Cottage,  it  is 
hoped,  will  afford  to  the  pupils  of  this  department  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  residential  school  without  carrying  with 
them  the  disadvantages  of  institution  life. 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

During  the  past  four  years  Cleveland  has  conducted  a 
summer  class  for  blind  boys.  Last,  summer  a  class  for  girls 
was  opened.  The  first  three  summer  sessions  of  the  boys' 
class  were  conducted  along  the  lines  of  physical  education  and 
general  observation  work.  The  man  who  acts  as  Scout  Master 
and  Physical  Director  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  class.  The 
boys  went  for  long  hikes  through  the  country  and  spent  two 
forenoons  each  week  at  the  Lake.  The  entire  class  learned  to 
swim  and  some  of  them  to  row  a  boat.  They  learned  to 
recognize  some  of  the  common  bird  calls  and  learned  from  ob- 
servation many  of  the  habits  of  their  feathered  friends.  Ex- 
cursions to  farms  were  connected  up  with  geography  lessons 
upon  the  wheat  districts,  the  corn  belt,  and  the  dairying  in- 
dustry. Truck  gardening  was  studied  at  first  hand.  Man)' 
vague  conceptions  of  fire  engines,  locomotives,  auto  trucks, 
and  various  other  things  so  familiar  to  the  seeing  child  were 
cleared  up  by  frequent  and  thorough  examination  of  these 
objects  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
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The  girls'  class  was  conducted  along  much  the  same  line 
as  the  boys'  had  followed.  Swimming,  walking,  gardening, 
trips  of  exploration  to  the  country  and  to  the  parks  formed 
the  principal  activities.  Knitting  and  other  hand  work  was 
taught.  Sewing  and  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross  were  engaged 
in  with  much  devoted  enthusiasm.  Many  good  books  were 
read  aloud  by  the  teacher  during  the  summer  which  must  be 
omitted  during  the  regular  school  term  owing  ,to  the  limited 
amount  of  embossed  literature  and  the  pressure  of  the  many 
duties  which  fill  so  completely  the  time  of  the  special  teacher. 

Last  summer  our  older  boys  were  organized  into  a  sales- 
manship class,  with  regular  morning  lectures  and  daily  prac- 
tice in  canvassing  and  keeping  of  accounts.  After  the  regular 
morning  lecture  and  general  discussion  of  their  previous  day's 
experiences,  the  boys  scatter  to  their  various  districts  of  the 
city,  where  they  resume  their  house  to  house  soliciting. 

The  nature  of  the  summer  school  activities  brings  the 
teacher  into  an  intimate  relationship  with  the  boys  and  girls 
which  gives  an  unusual  opportunity  to  discuss  questions  of 
ethics  and  hygiene.  Furthermore,  the  out-of-doors  life  led 
by  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  summer  school  classes  is  doing 
much  to  offset  the  shortcomings  in  the  physical  training  of 
these  pupils  during  the  rest  of  the  school  year. 

conclusion 

This  Department  has,  since  its  inception,  enjoyed  the  co- 
operation and  support  of  the  Society  for  the  Blind.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  music  instruction,  of  transportation  of  pupils,  of 
equipment  for  the  tuning  class,  of  recreation,  of  social  work 
in  the  homes  of  the  children,  of  school  lunches — all  have  been 
dealt  with  in  first  instance  by  the  Society  for  the  Blind. 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  Department  grew  stronger,  re- 
sponsibility for  each  of  these  activities  has  been  assumed  by 
the  public  school  authorities.  The  policy  pursued  has  been 
for  the  Society  to  fill  in  all  shortcomings  until  such  time  as 
the  Board  of  Education  felt  justified  in  taking  over  the  work. 
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The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind 

Mary  B.  Irwin,  Secretary  of  Howe  Publishing  Society 
for  the  Blind 

The  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  effort  of  a  group  of  young  men  to  bring  good 
current  literature  within  easy  reach  of  the  blind.  In  the 
spring  of  1910  this  group  of  young  business  and  professional 
men  who  were  book  lovers,  to  whom  the  situation  of  kindred 
spirits  deprived  of  eye-sight  made  a  strong  appeal,  began  to 
meet  one  evening  of  each  week  with  a  few  blind  men,  to  whom 
they  read  the  current  magazines. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  evident  that,  much  as  the 
blind  men  enjoyed  these  readings  and  discussions,  many  of 
them  could  not  always  attend  the  meetings.  Perhaps  they 
were  physically  disabled  other  than  through  lack  of  sight ; 
perhaps  they  were  unable  to  find  anyone  who  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  their  welfare  to  bring  them;  perhaps  they  lived 
too  far  away  from  the  place  of  meeting.  However  that  may 
be,  it  was  decided  that  the  meetings  were  not  fulfilling  the 
great  need  of  the  large  majority  of  blind  people  who  loved 
good  literature  and  wanted  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  As 
the  blind  men  could  not  come  to  the  meetings,  some  way  had 
to  be  devised  to  get  the  literature  to  the  men  in  their  own 
homes.  The  organization  known  as  the  Howe  Publishing  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  was  then  formed ;  an  appeal  was  made  to 
generous  people  of  Cleveland  for  funds  with  which  to  start 
the  expensive  operation  of  printing  books  in  raised  type ;  a 
stereotyping  machine  for  embossing  these  books  was  pur- 
chased, and  the  work  of  publishing  reading  matter  that  people 
without  sight  could  read  with  their  fingers  was  begun. 

The  organization  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Gridley  Howe,  who  stands  pre-eminently  first  among  the  work- 
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ers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  blind  of 
America  during  the  past  ninety  years.  Printing  for  the  blind 
was  among  Dr.  Howe's  first  interests.  The  press  established 
by  him  in  South  Boston  was  the  first  embossing  plant  of  the 
kind  opened  in  America. 

In  the  seven  years  of  its  existence,  the  Howe  Publishing 
Society  for  the  Blind  of  Cleveland  has  added  many  embossed 
volumes  of  standard  literature  to  the  shelves  of  libraries  for 
the  blind,  and  in  that  way  has  done  much  for  the  mental  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  sightless  readers.  The  output  of 
this  small  organization  last  year  amounted  to  about  3600 
pages. 

The  Cleveland  Public  Library,  in  common  with  some  two 
score  or  more  other  libraries  scattered  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  appropriates  a  small  amount  of  money 
each  year  with  which  to  purchase  books  for  the  blind.  These 
libraries  very  generously  lend  their  books  to  blind  persons  in 
any  part  of  the  country.  Postal  authorities  co-operate  in  this 
undertaking  by  carrying  these  volumes  free  of  charge  to  the 
sightless  book  lovers  in  city  or  rural  districts  wherever  they 
may  live.  The  libraries  constitute  the  principal  patrons  of  the 
Howe  Publishing  Society,  and  act  as  distributors  of  this  em- 
bossed literature  among  the  thousands  of  finger  readers. 

The  process  of  printing  these  books  is  necessarily  slow 
and  expensive,  and  so  few  blind  people  are  in  the  natural 
position  to  buy  them  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  a  com- 
mercial publishing  house  to  undertake  their  production.  In 
order  to  put  the  books  into  the  hands  that  need  them,  this 
Society  sells  them  to  libraries  for  the  blind  at  practically  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  simple  binding  used,  and  depends  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  givers  of  Cleveland  to  defray  the  initial 
cost  involved  in  stereotyping  the  brass  plates  from  which  these 
books  are  printed.  The  literature  to  be  published  is  chosen 
with  great  care  by  a  committee  of  librarians  familiar  with  the 
tastes  of  blind  people  of  all  classes. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  organization  to  employ  a  blind 
operator   of   the   stereotyping  machine,    and    this   necessitates 
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sighted  readers.  The  expenses  would  be  much  heavier  were 
it  not  for  the  conscientious  work  of  volunteers.  A  reading 
committee  supplies  someone  each  morning  and  each  afternoon 
to  read  copy  to  the  sightless  operator  of  the  machine.  Aj 
binding  committee  meets  as  often  as  necessary  to  bind  the 
books  and  magazines.  Cheerfully  and  faithfully  these  women 
are  giving  their  services. 

The  work-shop,  in  the  basement  of  the  Old  Court  House 
on  the  Public  Square,  is  open  daily,  except  Saturdays,  and 
visitors  are  always  welcome.  Upstairs  is  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  in  the  Public  Library,  where  the  completed  books 
may  be  seen. 

Perhaps  the  publication  which  is  most  appreciated  by  the 
readers  is  the  Juvenile  Magazine  that  is  issued  monthly,  free 
of  charge,  to  Cleveland  blind  children.  This  magazine  is  edited 
by  Miss  Annie  Cutter,  of  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Library,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  special  needs  and  tastes  of  her  little  readers.  Fairy  tales, 
stories  of  animal  life,  well-told  historical  events,  poems  on 
nature,  legends  and  fiction  are  comprised  in  the  broad  range 
of  this  little  periodical,  written  issue  of  which  consists  of 
about  seventy-five  pages.  In  addition  to  the  pleasure  and 
information  which  this  delightful  reading  matter  gives  the 
children,  the  magazine  renders  another  important  service. 
As  the  little  fingers  trace  out  each  word  and  sentence,  the 
child's  mind  receives  a  clearer  understanding  of  correct 
spelling  and  good  composition  than  can  be  gained  in  any 
other  way. 

The  blind  readers  of  the  country  must  always  be  de- 
pendent very  largely  upon  two  sources  for  their  supply  of 
reading-  matter — the  educational  organizations,  and  private 
philanthropy.  Educators  of  the  blind  are  primarily  interested 
in  the  publication  of  school  text-books  and  classical  literature 
which  can  be  used  supplementary  to  such  text  books.  The 
Howe  Publishing  Society  was  organized  in  the  conviction 
that  philanthropic  persons  in  every  community  are  willing  to 
contribute  their  share  toward  the  publication  of  good  general 
literature  for  the  blind  whenever  it  is  brought  to  their  atten- 
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tion.  Now  that  the  long  controversy  over  the  relative  merits 
of  different  touch  systems  is  about  settled,  it  is  hoped  that 
each  community  will  organize  its  publishing  society  and  con- 
tribute its  quota  for  meeting  the  tremendous  need.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  will  equip  a  stereotyping  shop  which  can  be 
operated  almost  as  economically  as  an  establishment  whose 
plant  represents  thousands  of  dollars  of  investment. 
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The  Work  in  Cleveland  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind 

Frances  Reed,  Executive  Secretary 

In  1908  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislature  pro- 
viding for  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  The  Ohio  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  This  was  to  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers with  the  addition  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  who  is  an  ex-officio  member.  All  serve 
without  pay,  but  have  their  traveling  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  paid. 

The  Commission  directs  the  work  along  Prevention  of 
Blindness  lines  throughout  the  State,  employs  and  assigns 
Home  Teachers  so  that  the  needs  of  the  entire  state  are 
covered,  provides  work  for  the  blind  to  do  in  their  homes 
and  then  markets  the  work,  and  maintains  a  training  shop 
where  certain  industries  are  taught. 

Prevention  of  Blindness 
The  Society  for  the  Blind  had  already  done  some  valuable 
work  along  this  line,  having  employed  a  nurse  in  conjunction 
with  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association.  This  nurse  had  inves- 
tigated the  midwife  situation  in  Cleveland,  had  prosecuted 
midwives  who  failed  to  report  cases  of  ophthalmia,  and  had 
given  much  attention  to  other  eye  cases,  both  of  infants  and 
adults. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1912  the  work  was  divided,  the 
Cleveland  Board  of  Health  assuming  the  general  eye  work 
and  the  State  Commission  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  midwives. 
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For  some  years  this  was  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
investigation  of  midwives  carried  on  by  the  Commission 
throughout  the  State,  particularly  in  the  northern  section. 
Naturally,  this  work  was  heaviest  in  Cleveland,  owing  to  its 
large  foreign  population.  The  Cleveland  Board  of  Health, 
appreciating  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  in 
February,  1915,  took  over  the  supervision  of  the  midwife 
problem  within  the  city.  These  two  phases  of  the  work, 
special  eye  work  and  midwife  investigation,  are  being  carried 
on  very  successfully  in  Cleveland  at  the  present  time  by  the 
local  Board  of  Health. 

Home  Teaching  Among  the  Adult  Blind 

In  January,  1912,  the  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind 
introduced  home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind  in  Cleveland  by 
appointing  a  young  blind  woman,  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  to  represent  the  Commission  in  the 
capacity  of  teacher;  not  only  in  Cleveland,  but  having  charge 
of  a  territory  including  five  counties. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  teacher  does,  after  having 
learned  the  important  facts  concerning  prospective  pupils, 
is  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write ;  her  work  being  among  the 
adult  blind,  and  a  large  number  of  her  pupils  past  middle  life, 
she  introduces  first  the  Moon  Type,  a  system  of  embossed 
letters  which  is  quite  simple  and  easily  learned.  After  the 
pupils  have  learned  this  form  of  reading  with  the  fingers,  they 
are  provided  with  books  through  the  public  library. 

Another  type  taught  by  the  Commission's  teachers  is  that 
known  as  the  New  York  Point,  a  system  of  dots ;  and  not  only 
is  the  pupil  taught  to  read,  but  also  to  write  it  with  the  use 
of  a  stylus  and  slate.  Magazines  are  printed  in  this  type,  as 
well  as  books.  As  a  result  of  this  instruction,  days  formerly 
spent  in  idleness,  as  well  as  darkness,  have  been  made  brighter 
through  the  regained  ability  to  read. 

Pupils  are  also  taught  to  write  with  a  pencil  by  using  a 
guide,  thus  enabling  them  to  at  least  sign  their  names. 

The  Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  provides  the  blind 
in  their  homes  not  only  with  instruction  but  also  with  remun- 
erative employment. 
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It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  home  teaching 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  more  than  the  giving  of  instruc- 
tion in  reading  with  the  fingers.  Today  the  home  teacher  in 
Cleveland  is  giving  instruction  in  sewing  by  hand  and  machine, 
knitting  and  crocheting. 

The  teacher  is  supplied  with  articles  already  prepared  for 
making,  which  she  distributes  among  her  pupils  according  to 
their  ability.  She  visits  them  at  regular  intervals,  inspects 
the  work,  and  when  the  articles  are  finished  collects  them  and 
sends  in  the  entire  consignment,  with  a  statement  of  the  work 
done  by  the  various  pupils,  to  the  Columbus  headquarters. 
The  work  is  inspected  there  by  a  woman  with  sight,  and  if 
approved  checks  are  mailed  for  each  pupil  to  the  home  teacher, 
who  distributes  them,  at  the  same  time  giving  additional  ma- 
terial to  be  made  up. 

When  pupils  become  proficient  they  are  supplied  with 
work  direct  from  headquarters  and  are  dropped  from  the  home 
teacher's  visiting  list. 

In  reply  to  the  question  so  often  asked  as  to  whether 
these  blind  women  employed  by  the  Commission  are  self-sup- 
porting, we  would  answer  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  these  workers  entirely  self-supporting.  There  are  few 
of  them  who  are  not  already  occupied  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  with  household  duties,  and  they  do  not  give  their  entire 
time  to  the  work  the  Commission  sends  them.  Furthermore, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  large  majority  are  past  middle 
life.  Many  of  those  receiving  work  assure  the  Commission 
that  they  do  not  measure  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
entirely  by  the  money  which  they  receive,  but  very  largely  by 
the  occupation  which  is  provided. 

One  woman  fifty-two  years  of  age  had  been  blind  for 
three  years  when  reported  to  the  home  teacher.  The  married 
daughter  with  whom  she  lived  had  felt  that  any  one  suffering 
from  such  a  misfortune  should  be  spared  all  effort,  so  the  blind 
woman  had  sat  in  idleness,  apparently  sentenced  to  a  rocking 
chair  for  the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  had  been  very  active 
before  she  lost  her  sight  and  had  supported  herself  and  two 
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children  by  her  own  efforts.  Grief  over  her  blindness,  and 
lack  of  all  occupation,  added  to  the  feeling  that  she  was  a  bur- 
den financially,  had  so  preyed  on  her  mind  that  she  was  almost 
demented.  The  home  teacher  taught  her  Moon  Type,  and  she 
was  so  eager  for  reading  that  in  a  month  she  was  a  regular 
patron  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind  in  the  public  library. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  done  beautiful  crochet 
work  but  had  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to  do  it  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  she  was  earn- 
ing a  fair  income  crocheting  edges  of  guest  towels.  Life  now 
took  on  a  different  aspect;  hope  and  interest  returned,  and  a 
year  later  her  daughter  said  to  the  home  teacher,  "If  you  folks 
had  not  found  Mother  when  you  did,  I  believe  she  would  have 
lost  her  mind." 

In  addition  to  giving  instruction,  the  home  teacher  takes 
a  record  of  the  history  of  the  cause  of  blindness  of  all  pupils, 
and  all  facts  having  an  important  bearing  on  the  case.  These 
are  forwarded  to  headquarters,  where  a  register  of  the  blind 
of  the  State  is  kept. 

The  home  teacher  also  makes  a  monthly  report  of  all  calls 
and  lessons  given. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confronting  the  Com- 
mission is  that  of  disposing  of  the  finished  product  of  the 
home  workers.  In  this  phase  of  the  work  the  Commission  has 
had  the  heartiest  co-operation  from  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Higbee  Company,  one  of 
the  leading  department  stores  of  the  city,  the  Commission 
has  been  given  since  June,  1912,  a  space  on  the  first  floor  of 
their  store,  where  a  department  for  the  Blind  is  conducted. 
This  department  ranks  high  among  similar  departments 
throughout  the  State.  The  salary  of  the  sales  woman  in 
charge  was  shared  jointly  by  the  Commission  and  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  four  years  of  the 
experiment,  since  when  the  Commission  has  carried  the  entire 
expense. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Cleveland  Society  for 
the  Blind,  the  interest  of  women  representing  various  church 
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and  club  organizations  has  been  solicited  and  they  have  done 
a  wonderful  work  in  making  the  department  what  it  is.  For 
three  years  these  organizations  have  assisted  at  the  department 
during  the  winter  season.  Each  organization  has  been  as- 
signed one  week,  during  which  their  group  has  a  representa- 
tive at  the  department  each  day;  having  solicited  the  interest 
of  their  friends  in  making  purchases  during  that  particular 
week.  Each  club  or  society  endeavors  to  have  a  more  profit- 
able week  than  the  one  previously  in  charge,  thus  bringing 
about  a  friendly  rivalry. 

A  new  system  has  been  adopted,  originating  in  Cleveland, 
that  of  asking  every  club  woman  or  church  worker  in  the  city 
to  sign  a  pledge  promising  to  make  a  purchase  amounting  to 
at  least  one  dollar  at  the  department  during  the  year.  These 
pledges  are  in  duplicate,  and  one  is  left  with  the  saleswoman, 
who  credits  the  purchaser  and  removes  her  name  from  the 
pledge  list  after  she  has  made  her  purchase. 

The  Cleveland  Society  has  also  co-operated  by  soliciting 
the  interest  of  the  club  women  in  neighboring  cities,  and  has 
been  instrumental  in  interesting  them  in  the  work,  resulting  in 
the  clubs  conducting  sales  in  communities  where  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  have  a  department. 

The  Commission  has  introduced  a  new  method,  during 
the  past  year  of  disposing  of  the  plainer  articles,  such  as  aprons, 
towels,  dress  bags,  and  ironing  board  covers.  By  this  plan 
the  Commission  offers  for  sale  direct  to  the  department  stores 
these  goods  at  wholesale  rates.  In  this  manner  the  working 
capital  of  the  Commission  is  kept  in  action,  and  women  making 
the  plainer  articles  can  be  more  regularly  employed.  The 
stores  in  Cleveland  have  been  called  upon  and  many  of  them 
are  carrying  in  their  regular  stock  these  articles  made  by 
the  blind. 

The  overhead  expense  in  conducting  the  Home  Teaching 
Department  is  met  from  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  entire  profit,  or  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
material  at  wholesale  and  the  retail  selling  price,  is  paid  to 
the  home   worker. 
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Prevention  of  Blindness 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bolt,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
Miss  Lenore  Fischer,  Supervisor  of  Eye  Nurses 

In   February,   1917,   the  Department   of  Midwifery,   and 

Infant  and  Adult  Eye  Work  were  brought  together   into   a 

new  department  under  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Division  of  Health. 

The  nursing  force  consists  of  one  full  time  supervisor 
and  four  full  time  nurses.  Three  nurses  are  assigned  to 
infant  eye  work,  which  includes  all  eye  cases  in  children  under 
three  years  of  age,  and  one  nurse  assigned  to  adult  patients 
over   three   years. 

The  branch  of  this  department  which  deals  with  midwives 
consists  of  inspection,  supervision  and  instruction. 

The  infant  eye  work  was  started  in  March,  1911,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Babies'  Dispensary  and  Hospital  in  co- 
operation with  the  Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  Babies' 
Dispensary  appointing  one  of  its  nurses  for  the  work.  In 
July,  1912,  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Health. 

The  State  Law,  passed  August,  1915,  required  that  all 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  new  born  be  reported 
to  the  Health  Department  within  six  hours,  also  that  midwives 
use  the  prophylactic  provided  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health,  which  is  Silver  Nitrate,  one  per  cent.  This  solution 
is  supplied  on  request  at  the  Division  of  Health.  Copies  of 
the  law  and  educational  literature  are  constantly  being  dis- 
tributed, to  educate  midwives  and  the  public  to  the  great  im- 
portance of  preventive  eye  work.  In  cases  where  the  law  has 
not  been  complied  with,  it  has  been  necessary  to  prosecute. 

An  individual  report  of  all  eye  cases  in  infants  of  two 
weeks  and  under  is   forwarded  to  the   State  Department  of 
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Health  once  a  month,  with  record  of  the  first  investigation, 
dates  of  subsequent  visits,  and  final  outcome  of  the  case.  Any 
record  of  prosecutions  in  these  cases  is  recorded  on  these 
reports. 

Cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes  come  to  our  attention 
through  physicians,  midwives,  dispensaries,  hospitals  and 
nurses,  and  occasionally  through  the  public. 

Many  adult  eye  cases  are  found  by  our  nurse  who  visits 
the  various  eye  clinics  and  the  City  Hospital.  Such  cases  as 
the  dispensary  physician  thinks  it  necessary  to  follow  up  are 
referred.  These  include  Interstitial  Keratitis,  Phlyctenular 
Conjunctivitis,  Strabismus,  Corneal  Ulcer,  Glaucoma,  Tra- 
choma, etc. 

Eye  cases  receive  attention  the  same  day  they  are  reported, 
as  it  is  recognized  that  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  frequently 
means  prevention  of  blindness.  Calls  are  made  until  the  pa- 
tient is  cured  or  the  eye  condition  does  not  require  the  nurse's 
care.  As  a  rule,  smears  are  taken  to  assist  in  diagnosis.  In 
co-operation  with  private  physicians,  eye  nurses  enter  the  home 
to  give  prescribed  treatment  and  instruction.  They  likewise 
co-operate  with  all  dispensaries,  The  number  of  visits  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  intelligence  of  the  family. 

The  Humane  Society  .and,  in  turn,  the  Juvenile  Court, 
must  be  called  upon  when  parents  can  not  be  made  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  proper  treatment.  This,  of  course,  is  done 
only  when  all  means  of  persuasion  have  been  exhausted.  In 
some  cases  the  nurse  is  made  responsible  guardian  through 
the  Court,  to  see  that  proper  treatment  is  carried  out. 

Two  illustrations  of  preventive  blindness  in  infants : 

Infant  William  was  three  weeks  old  when  reported  to 
the  Department.  His  eyes  had  been  inflamed  and  discharging 
since  the  second  day  after  birth,  with  which  condition  the  phy- 
sician was  familiar  although  he  did  not  report  the  case,  use 
prophylactic  at  birth,  or  report  the  birth.  On  examination  of 
smears,  taken  by  the  nurse  and  at  the  hospital,  this  was  found 
to  be  a  specific  case.     The  mother,  wishing  to  give  the  child 
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for  adoption,  had  already  placed  him,  and  from  the  home  of 
the  foster  parents  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  there  it 
was  found  that  there  was  a  haziness  on  the  cornea  of  one  eye, 
which  has  since  cleared  up  and  the  eyes  are  apparently  normal. 
The  placing  of  the  child,  on  discharge  from  the  hospital,  was 
referred  to  the  Humane  Society.  The  physician  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined  $100.00  and  costs. 

In  all  similar  cases  where  breast-fed  babies  are  sent  to  the 
hospital  arrangements  are  made  to  have  the  mother  accompany 
the  child,  that  breast  feeding  be  continued  and  the  mother 
be  given  treatment  if  necessary.  We  do  not  feel  that  breast 
feeding  can  be  over  emphasized  in  cases  where  there  is  an 
infection  of  this  kind  to  combat.  Eye  conditions  clear  up  more 
rapidly  when  the  child  is  breast  fed,  particularly  so  in  specific 
cases. 

Infant  K.  was  five  days  old  when  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  a  midwife.  Making  the  call  late  in  the  evening,  the 
nurse  located  the  patient  at  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the 
end  of  the  city  car  line.  She  found  the  eyes  in  serious  condi- 
tion, and  after  carrying  out  such  treatment  as  within  her 
jurisdiction,  a  physician  was  at  once  summoned  and  the  pa- 
tient and  mother  were  sent  to  the  City  Hospital  without  delav, 
at  eleven  P.  M.  After  remaining  at  the  hospital  three  weeks, 
mother  and  child  left  the  hospital  against  advice.  Treatments 
were  carried  out  in  the  home  for  a  few  days  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  family  physician.  The  eyes  again  were  in  serious 
condition,  due  to  re-infection.  The  mother  took  the  child 
to  three  physicians,  who  refused  to  treat  the  case,  advising 
her  to  return  to  the  hospital  at  once  if  she  expected  to  save 
the  eyesight.  Even  after  this  warning  the  parents  did  not 
seem  to  realize  the  danger,  and  it  was  through  the  close  follow- 
up  work  done  by  the  nurse,  and  much  persuasion,  that  the 
patient  was  again  returned  to  the  hospital  with  an  order  from 
the  Health  Commissioner  that  it  be  retained  until  cured. 

The  adult  eye  work  in  prevention  of  blindness  was  or- 
ganized in  April,  1912,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  until  July,  1913,  when  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  Health.     Trachoma,   no  doubt,  heads 
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the  list  in  adult  eye  work  along  preventive  and  educational 
lines.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  following  up  of  these 
patients,  to  encourage  them  to  continue  regular  treatment, 
and  to  give  instruction  in  the  home  for  the  protection  of  other 
members  of  the  family  and  the  community. 

Individual  reports  of  the  trachoma  cases  admitted  during 
the  month  are  forwarded  to  the  State  Department  of  Health 
once  a  month.  The  State  report  includes  diagnosis  of  cases, 
reports  of  investigations,  and  also  asks  for  Shellin's  test.  In 
a  home  where  we  have  a  case  of  trachoma  all  family  members 
are  examined  once  in  six  months  as  a  matter  of  routine. 

Two  cases  of  trachoma  were  recently  reported,  both 
patients  living  in  rooming  houses,  one  of  which  accommodates 
twenty  men,  the  other  ten.  Being  unable  to  convince  them  of 
the  necessity  of  having  their  eyes  examined  by  a  physician  or 
at  a  dispensary,  it  was  arranged  through  the  Department  of 
Health  to  have  the  district  physician  examine  all  of  them, 
which  was  accomplished  after  three  visits.  The  overcrowded 
condition  was  referred  to  the  Department  of  Sanitation. 

The  nurse  works  in  close  co-operation  with  the  trachoma 
class  in  the  public  school,  and  with  these  cases  the  best  results 
are  obtained,  as  their  attendance  at  the  dispensaries  is  regular. 

Next  in  rank  are  the  cases  of  Phlyctenular  Conjunctivitis. 
Occasional  severe  cases  have  been  admitted  to  Rainbow  Cot- 
tage for  Crippled  and  Anaemic  Children  writh  splendid  results, 
being  given  open  air,  nourishing  food,  and  tuberculin  in- 
jections. 

Preventive  work  is  also  being  done  with  Strabismus, 
Interstitial  Keratitis,  Cornea  Ulcers,  and  other  eye  afflictions. 

Illustrations  of  preventive  blindness  in  *adults : 

Paul,  age  ten  years,  was  examined  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  trachoma,  as  the  father  was  afflicted.  After  exam- 
ination it  was  found  that  the  child  had  trachoma,  and  he  was 
sent  to  the  City  Hospital,  where  he  remained  for  two  months. 
On  discharge  from  the  hospital  this  patient  attended  the  dis- 
pensary three  times  a  week  for  two  years  and  attended  the 


All   patients   over   three    years    of   age   are    regarded   as    adults    in    this    work. 
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trachoma  class  for  one  year.  He  has  now  been  discharged 
cured,  but  still  attends  the  dispensary  once  a  month  for  ob- 
servation. 

Frances,  age  seven  years,  a  case  of  Phlyctenular  Conjunc- 
tivitis, was  referred  to  the  Department  through  a  dispensary. 
The  family  had  moved  here  from  out  of  town,  the  father  hav- 
ing recently  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  where  she  remained  about  six  weeks,  her  condi- 
tion being  improved  on  discharge.  On  her  return  home  her 
condition  gradually  became  worse,  and  after  much  persuasion 
the  mother  finally  allowed  the  child  to  be  taken  to  Rainbow 
Hospital.  The  child  has  been  discharged  from  the  hospital 
and  at  present  the  eyes  are  in  good  condition.  This  child 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  totally  blind  if  this  case  had 
not  been  closely  followed  by  the  nurse,  as  the  mother  was 
ignorant  and  indifferent. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  work  done 
in  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  Cleveland.  The  results 
clearly  show  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  of 
preventable  blindness  since  the  work  has  been  under  way. 
Prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  regarding  the  use  of  suit- 
able prophylactic  at  birth,  and  the  reporting  of  all  cases  of 
inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  the  newborn,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  cases  in  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  this  State  arose 
from  specific  infection  at  birth.  Now  the  total  loss  of  sight 
from  this  cause  is  so  rare  as  to  cause  a  very  thorough  inves- 
tigation. Up  to  within  a  month  ago  Cleveland  held  the  proud 
record  of  not  having  a  child  under  three  years  of  age  totally 
blind  from  birth  infection.  The  one  case  which  recently 
occurred  was  in  the  practice  of  a  competent  physician  who 
had  used  a  20  per  cent  Argyrol  solution.  Either  a  very  violent 
infection,  a  slip  in  the  technic,  or  deterioration  in  the  solution 
used  must  be  put  down  as  the  cause  in  this  unfortunate  case. 
The  conviction  is  growing  that  the  best  prophylactic  is  still  a 
fresh  one  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

We  may  look  forward  to  the  future  with  confidence  that 
with  a  proper  technic,  fresh  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  and 
adequate  nursing  care  all  infections  of  the  babies'  eyes  at  birth 
may  successfully  be  combated. 
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The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland 

Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Director 

The  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  was  formed  in  1913 
as  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philanthropy 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Committee 
on  Benevolent  Associations  and  the  workers  in  many  of  the 
large  social  agencies.  Its  organization  was  preceded  by  more 
than  ten  years  of  endorsement  work  and  careful  study  of 
the  whole  situation  of  Cleveland  charities  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee.  Only  those  societies  which  had  the 
endorsement  of  this  Committee  were  admitted  to  membership 
in  the  Federation. 

Sixty-one  organizations,  including  the  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Howe  Publishing  Society  for  the  Blind,  are 
now  financially  participating  members  of  the  Federation.  In 
addition,  about  twenty  other  civic  and  social  organizations, 
such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Cleveland  Foundation, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Consumers'  League, 
the  Federation  of  Jewish  Charities,  the  Universities,  etc.,  are 
co-operating  members  without  financial  participation. 

The  organization  of  the  Federation  is  as  follows:  Each 
of  these  eighty  organizations  elects  two  persons  from  its  own 
number  as  members  of  the  General  Board.  This  body  meets 
quarterly,  and  among  other  functions,  elects  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  direct  governing  body,  which  in  turn  appoints 
the  committees  and  carries  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Federation.  This  consists  of  central  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  funds  for  current  expenses  of  these  sixty-one 
agencies,  central  planning  of  budgets,  and  the  mobilization 
and  direction  of  the  social  service  forces  of  the  city  in  every 
way  possible. 
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The  Cleveland  Welfare  Council,  an  advisory  body  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  nearly  all  social  and  civic  organ- 
izations, the  purpose  of  which  was  community  planning  and 
advising  in  regard  to  social  needs  and  activities,  was  merged 
with  the  Federation  in  January,  1917.  The  Federation  thus 
became  responsible  for  efforts  at  city-wide  co-ordination  of 
welfare  work,  and  for  efforts  to  promote  constructive  and 
preventive  work.  This  is  now  being  carried  on  by  various 
active  committees. 

The  Recreation  Committee  is  acting  as  an  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  Recreation  Survey  now  nearly  completed  by  the 
Cleveland  Foundation.  On  the  completion  of  this  survey  this 
Committee  will  be  the  body  responsible  for  efforts  to  apply 
its  findings.  The  Committee  on  Delinquency  investigated 
conditions  at  the  police  stations  and  jails  of  the  city,  secured 
the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  a  referendum  vote  for  a 
new  county-city  jail  in  the  legislature  last  winter,  and  advo- 
cated the  passage  of  a  special  bond  issue  for  this  purpose  in 
the  last  election,  which  bond  issue  was  carried.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Children's  Welfare  is  taking  up  various  problems 
troubling  the  children's  agencies  of  the  city,  such  as  records 
and  standards  of  work,  the  care  of  defectives,  etc.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Urban  Conditions  Among  Negroes  is  now  working 
at  the  many  problems  made  acute  by  the  thousands  of  migrants 
from  the  South  who  have  been  drawn  to  the  city  by  indus- 
trial opportunities. 

In  their  daily  tasks  the  workers  in  a  city's  social  agencies 
go  everywhere  that  things  are  out  of  joint,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  form  of  trouble,  misfortune  or  mal-adjustment  that  they 
do  not  encounter  and  about  which  they  do  not  know  at  first 
hand.  The  Federation  strives  to  utilize  the  experiences  gained 
and  facts  gathered  in  this  way  to  promote  constructive  and 
preventive  measures,  and  to  prevent  both  overlapping  and 
overlooking. 

On  the  financial  side,  a  new  consolidated  pledge  blank 
embodying  three  months'  work  by  the  Budget  Planning  Com- 
mittee has  just  been  sent  out  to  regular  contributors  for  their 
subscriptions  for  the  new  year.     In  addition  to  a  brief  report 
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of  the  work  done  by  each  agency  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
ending  September  30,  1917,  the  total  budget  for  the  new  year, 
the  estimated  income  from  earnings,  such  as  payments  to 
hospitals,  board  of  children  in  institutions,  dues  in  clubs  and 
classes,  receipts  from  the  Broom  Shop  of  the  Society  for  the 
Blind,  etc.,  income  from  endowments,  and  the  balance  which 
must  be  secured  from  contributions  are  stated.  This  total 
budget  is  $1,867,678,  of  which  49%  will  come  from  earnings, 
11%  from  income  on  endowments,  leaving  40%  or  $756,000 
to  be  secured  from  gifts. 

Gifts  through  the  Federation  may  be  designated  to  any 
organization  and  are  forwarded  without  deduction,  or  may 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  who,  with  their  full 
knowledge  of  conditions,  place  the  money  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

This  budget  data  was  secured  from  the  respective  agencies 
on  schedules  carefully  worked  out,  the  proper  committee  of 
each  board  having  first  passed  on  them.  Then  sub-committees 
of  the  Budget  Committee  held  hearings  with  representatives 
of  each  organization,  usually  the  executive  and  one  or  more 
board  members.  There  all  the  details  of  the  work  were  gone 
over,  and  increases  and  decreases,  the  volume  of  work,  the 
needs  of  each  field  of  work  were  fully  discussed.  Each  budget 
was  then  passed  upon  by  the  Budget  Planning  Committee  and 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  result  that  now  the  Federation 
can  go  before  the  community  and  say  with  authority  just  what 
the  needs  are. 

War  conditions  are  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  team- 
work. This  is  no  time  to  lose  the  power  that  lies  in  concerted 
effort,  and  the  Welfare  Federation  of  Cleveland  is  striving 
to  make  co-operation  one  hundred  per  cent  effective  in  this 
community. 
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Ohio's  Care  of  Its  Indigent  Blind 

Prudence  Sherwin,  Vice  President  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind 

The  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  its 
blind  citizens  has  long  been  recognized.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  made  provision  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
training  of  its  blind  youth.  Experience  has  gradually  shown, 
however,  that  these  educational  facilities  fall  far  short  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  all  blinded  persons.  About  three-fourths 
of  the  blind  population  lose  their  sight  after  school  age; 
furthermore,  education  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  equip 
the  student  to  support  himself. 

The  first  so-called  blind  pension  law  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1904.  This  law  was 
finally  declared  unconstitutional  in  1908  and  was  then  re- 
enacted  in  another  form.  The  maximum  relief  was  $150 
paid  quarterly,  and  a  needy  person  was  defined  as  "any 
person  of  either  sex  who,  by  reason  of  loss  of  eye  sight,  is 
unable  to  provide  himself  with  the  necessities  of  life,  who 
has  not  sufficient  means  of  his  own  to  maintain  himself,  and 
who,  unless  relieved,  as  authorized  by  this  act,  would  become 
a  charge  upon  the  public  or  upon  those  not  required  by  law 
to   support  him." 

This  law  was  operative  for  four  years  until  again  declared 
unconstitutional  by  one  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  State.  Dur- 
ing these  years  a  large  number  of  blind  persons  had  learned 
to  depend  on  the  quarterly  payments  to  eke  out  a  meagre 
income  or  to  pay  for  board  with  more  or  less  kindly  relatives, 
and  felt  the  deprivation  accordingly.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
record  the  details  of  legislation  and  judicial  action  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  present  form  of  the  Blind  Relief  Law 
and  the  resumption  of  payments  after  a  lapse  of  eighteen 
months. 
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The  new  law,  which  went  into  effect  in  1913,  took  the 
administration  of  the  relief  from  the  Probate  Court  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
but  in  other  respects  it  closely  followed  the  1908  law. 

If  the  indigent  blind  are  to  be  effectively  relieved,  as  the 
law  contemplates,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  care  must  be  given 
to  investigation  of  applications.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
more  populous  counties  the  Commissioners  cannot  personally 
give  sufficient  time  to  this  task;  and  therefore  the  problem  has 
been  met  in  the  way  that  each  county  has  found  most  feasible. 

Hamilton  County,  for  instance,  employs  a  competent 
oculist  to  make  the  investigations  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commissioners,  while  in  Cuyahoga  County  the  Commis- 
sioners pay  a  small  sum  to  the  Cleveland  Associated  Charities, 
whose  trained  agents  make  all  investigations  but  no  recom- 
mendations. Basing  their  decisions  on  the  reports  of  the  in- 
vestigators, the  County  Commissioners  then  assign  the  relief 
according  to  the  need.  When  the  applicant  is  a  wage  earner, 
the  amount  of  wages  is  taken  into  consideration  and  the  relief 
scaled  accordingly.  When  the  applicant  is  incapable  of  any 
remunerative  labor,  the  little  quarterly  remittance  coming  into 
a  home  of  insufficient  means  may  change  the  blind  person 
from  an  unwelcome  to  a  welcome  member  of  the  household. 

It  is  obvious  that  $150  a  year  is  not  an  adequate  living 
income,  and  when  there  is  neither  the  ability  to  work  nor  the 
kindness  of  friends  to  supplement  it,  the  applicant  is  urged 
to  enter  the  County  Infirmary,  unless  some  privately  supported 
home  is  more  suitable. 

There  are  at  this  writing,  in  Cleveland,  twenty-nine  blind 
and  infirm  men  and  women  in  the  County  Infirmary,  six  in  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  eleven  in  the  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor  (Catholic),  two  each  in  the  Montefiore  Home 
(Jewish),  the  Church  Home  (Episcopal),  and  the  Home  for 
Aged  Colored  People.  There  are  one  in  each  of  four  other 
private  institutions,  and  one  in  the  City  Tuberculosis  Sani- 
tarium, making  in  all  fifty-seven  blind  cared  for  in  institutions 
in  Cleveland. 
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In  many  of  the  older  communities  of  the  country  a  resi- 
dential or  working  home  for  the  blind  is  maintained.  The 
agencies  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  Cleveland 
believe  that  a  happier  result  is  obtained  when  the  candidates 
for  such  care  are  placed  among  the  seeing.  In  this  way  a 
spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  is  fostered,  and  the  blind  lead 
as  near  a  normal  life  as  their  own  dispositions  will  allow. 

That  pension  privileges  are  abused  is  well  known,  and 
that  some  relief  for  dependent  blind  people  is  necessary  is 
also  apparent.  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  point, 
however.  It  is  evident  to  those  who  have  most  closely  watched 
the  application  of  the  Ohio  Blind  Relief  Law  that,  imperfect 
though  it  is,  it  is  a  real  and  appreciated  benefit  to  many 
needy  blind  of  the  State. 
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Mftde  to  Order 


Compliments  of 


Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.   97 


of 


Boston 


C  TESTA  &  CO. 


&rt  €mfcrofoerj> 

anfa 

Crafts 


LACES  AND  LINENS 
[49  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ATLANTIC 
DECORATING  CO. 

BOSTON,       MAS;S. 


Main  Offices 
Branch     . 
Warehouses 


5  Park  Square 

529  Tremont  Temple 

27  Farnham  St.,  Roxbury 


Architects  and  Constructors   of 

All     the     Noted     Shows     of 

Boston  and  America. 

Contracts  -  #1.00  to  #50,000 


FOR   DESIGNS   AND   ESTIMATES   ADDRESS 
E.     W.    CAMPBELL,        General     Manager 

Telephone  Beach  2066 


"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 


A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,   and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for  free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett   Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


ii 


&HITTEM0R&| 
U  EDC#| 

DRESSING 

BLAC11SH0E5 


SOFTENS" , 
PRESERVES 

LEATHER  | 

"RESTORES"' 
COLOR 
LUSTRE 


GILT  EDGE" 


The  only  black  dressing  for 
ladies'  and  children's  shoes  that 
positively  contains   OIL. 

LARGEST  QUANTITY.  FINEST 
QUALITY.  Its  use  saves  time, 
labor  and  brushes,  as  it  Shines 
without  brushing.  Sponge  in  every 
bottle  so  Always  Ready  for  Use. 
25c. 

"FIITF"  Black  combination 
for  gentlemen  who 
take  pride  in  having  their  shoes 
look  Al.  Restores  color  and  lustre 
to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a 
brush    or   cloth.     10c    and    25c. 


"Oil  Paste"  Polish 

Blacks,  Polishes  and  Pre- 
serves. Large  tin  boxes  with 
easy  cover  remover  attached. 
Also  Tan  Oil  Paste,  same  size 
box,  each   10c. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 


Hey  wood     Brothers 

and 

Wakefield    Company 


Manufacturers  of 

Cane  and  Wood  Seat  Chairs 

Bent  "Wood  Chairs,  Reed  and  Rattan 

Furniture,    Children's    Carriages,    Chair    Cane,     Cans 

"Webbing,  Car  Seats,  Opera  and  Folding  Chairs 

Rattan  Mats  and  Matting  and 

Rattan  Specialties 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago,  111. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Gardner,  Mass. 


Warehouses 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factories 

Wakefield,  Mass. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Chicago,  III 


\ 74  Portland  Street,  Boston 
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Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing  Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass    Cooking    Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

itten'jS  furnishing  (SooDjS 

4  HAMILTON   PLACE 
BOSTON 


e 


Products : 


HASE 


*- 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
man  ufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering.  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  (.Pure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,/«c. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including: 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(golf,  Qfenttia  an&  ©ututg  ifonutflifra 
3lmjmrteb  (Elotljmn;  g^rialttrfi 

1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


Suffolk  Food  Products 

Our  Suffolk  Tender  Sweet  Peas 

are  as  near  perfection  this 

year  as  it  is  possible 

to  produce. 

PLEASE  TRY  THEM 
SILAS   PEIRCE   &  CO.,   Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1815 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

59  and  61  Commercial  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Go, 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston 


Telephone,  Beach  48 


(Compliments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 


nnnDnnnnnnnn 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 

ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 
AWNINGS 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old  Canvas  Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,  Laundry  Bags,  Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 


Furniture  and  Piano  Moving 

MOTOR    TRUCK    SERVICE 

We  operate  and  control  a  fleet  of  six  trucks. 

DORCHESTER    FIREPROOF 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSE 

"Every  room  a  fireproof  vault." 
'Phone  or  call 

T.  G.  BUCKLEY 

690  Dudley  Street,  Dorchester 


G.  J.  ESSELEN  Mrc8cTc!0white 

Artists' Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 

Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 

CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 


Dealers 

Hides,*Skins][ancl  Wool 

40  North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for    .\    .\ 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior    Qualities    Always 
Moderate  Prices 

Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  Haymark«t 

Get  the  Habit  of  Drinking 

GENEVA  WATER 

Regularly 
IT  KEEPS  YOU  WELL 

Recommended    by    Physicians    for    Stomach, 
Liver,  Kidney  Troubles  and  Rheumatism. 

Order   a   Case  Today. 

Oxford  517       216  Pleasant  St.        {Motor  Mart) 

Booklet  on  Request 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


ADl'ERTISEMENTS 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEELS 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER    BY 


FO^iER   RUBBER   CotT»  ^11% 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


50   ATTACHtO 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Avenue 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 


Champlain   Studios 

Portrait  Photographer 
Boston,  Mass. 


161  Tremont  St. 
Phone  Oxford  858 


164  Tremont  St. 
Phone  Oxford  2687 


Harvard  Trust  Company 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Safe  Deposit  Boxes 

From  %S-00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  S 200,000 


Surplus  S 233, 000 


& 
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PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABETIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE,  OXFORD  1140 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester C.  Freeman,  Asst.Tre.as. 


52   Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  front  these  dates 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 


Wanted  blind  persons  to  sell  magazine  sub- 
scriptions. We  show  you  how  and  pay  attrac- 
tive commissions.  Write  for  particulars  and 
state  the  dot  system  you  read. 


Help  us  and  save  money.  We  make  the 
lowest  possible  prices.  Subscribe  for  your 
magazines  through 

The  Blind  Agents'  League 

Catonsville,  Md. 


Wisely  Advertise 


L^t  others  work   and  lose  their 

health, 
In  piling  up  the  sordid   wealth, 

I  do  not  think  them  wise; 
No  need  to  burn  the   midnight 

oil, 
Devising  ways  of  grabbing  spoil, 
But — Wisely  Advertise! 


60  YEARS  REPUTATION 

BROWN'S  bronchial  TROCHES 

Give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness.  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Troubles.  Free 
from  opiates  in  any  form.  Sold  everywhere  or  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price — 

10c,  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  per  box. 


BROWN'S 


Camphorated    nFlSITIFRirF 
Saponaceous     L/dll  1  lll\lvll< 

Will  keep  the  teeth  and  gums  in  good  condition.  Leaves 
a  clean  and  pleasing  feeling  in  the  mouth.  Price  25c, 
at  druggists  or  by  mail. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass. 


#»tWk  fat  %  ptitft 

For  advertising  space    and   rates  apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mgr. 
10  Province  Court         Boston    Mass. 


Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Autumn,  1918 


Autumn  Number  Delayed 

We  regret  that  this  issue  of  the  magazine  has 
been  delayed.  Just  as  it  was  ready  to  go  to 
press  the  Assistant  Editor  was  overtaken  with 
influenza,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  at- 
tend to  the  publication  an  epidemic  of  influenza 
occurred  in  the  School  for  the  Blind  which 
made  it  impossible  to  "do  anything  further  upon 
the  magazine.  Since  the  middle  of  June  the 
Editor  has  been  giving  almost  all  of  his  time 
to  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Baltimore,  which  has  made  the  publication  of 
the  magazine  very  difficult.  We  would  not 
have  referred  to  this  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  it  only  emphasizes  the  great  need  of  a 
permanent  paid  assistant  upon  the  editorial 
staff  so  that  epidemics  and  outside  demands 
upon  the  Editors  will  not  cause  delays. 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  however,  we  cannot 
talk  about  the  nee-1  of  a  paid  assistant.  We  are 
actually  embarrassed  to  defray  the  cost  of 
paper,  printing,  etc.,  and  it  is  most  urgently 
hoped  that  all  of  our  subscribers  will  make  an 
effort  to  send  their  contributions  promptly. 

1919    Meeting    of   the   A.    A.    W.    B. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind'  is  to 
meet  in  Canada,  at  Toronto,  June,  1919,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

The  Institute  was  incorporated  March  30. 
1918,  and  inside  of  five  months  it  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  opening  of  an  industrial 
school  for  blind  men,  at  455  King  St.,  West ; 
an  industrial  school  for  blind  women  at  42 
Adelaide  St.,  West;  Pearson  Hall  (named  in 
honor  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  the  Honorary 
President  of  the  Canadian  Institute),  a  resi- 
dential club  for  blind  soldiers,  at  186  Beverly 
St. ;  the  installation  of  two  home  teachers  and 
a  field  agent ;  a  department  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  the  agent  of  which  is  receiving 
special  training  with  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  and  finally  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the  In- 


stitute, which  only  awaits  the  confirmation  of 
the  respective  boards. 

The  President  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  Charles 
W.  Holmes,  formerly  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  is  the  Director  of 
the  Canadian  Institute.  During  December  Air. 
Holmes  is  making  a  tour  of  the  four  western 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the 
needs  of  the  blind  and  of  organizing  work  for 
them  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute. 

Toronto,  with  a  population  of  540,000,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Canada,  is  situated  upon 
the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  forty  miles, 
by  water,  from  Niagara  Falls,  four  hours  by 
rail  from  Buffalo. 

The  Ontario  School  for  the  Blind  at  Bran- 
ford  is  only  sixty  miles  distant,  so  that  those 
interested  in  educational  institutions  for  the 
blind  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  it. 

The  financial  strength  of  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute is  indicated  by  the  gentlemen  who  are 
serving  as  Flonorary  Vice-Presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  among  whom  are  :  L.  M. 
Wood,,  the  President  of  the  National  Institute, 
President  of  the  Standard  Chemical  Co.;  E.  W. 
Beatty,  K.  C ,  President  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific R.  R. ;  Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna,  President  of  the 
Imperial  Oil  Co.,  and  ex-Food  Controller  of 
Canada;  R.  H.  Hobson,  President  of  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  ;  C.  W.  Lindsay,  President 
of  the  Lindsay  Piano  Co.,  well  known  to  all 
workers  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  ;  Sir 
H.  S.  Holt,  one  of  Canada's  wealthiest  citizens ; 
Col.  Noel  Marshall,  Pres.  Canadian  Red  Cross; 
Senator  Frederick  Nichols,  President  of  the 
Canada  General  Electric  Co. ;  James  A.  Rich- 
ardson, generally  known  in  Canada  as  the 
"grain  king  of  the  West" ;  W.  E.  Segsworth, 
Vocational  Director,  Dept.  Soldiers'  Civil  Re- 
establishment  ;  E.  R.  Wood,  Chairman  Cana- 
dian Victory  Loan  Committee. 

At  this  writing  details  with  regard  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  delegates  have  not  been 
full}*  worked  out,  but  there  is  every  assurance 
that  the  Toronto  Convention  is  going  to  be  a 
most  delightful  occasion. 
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"All  About  St.  Dunstan's" 

Those  responsible  for  the  management  of 
St.  Dunstan's  have  just  published  a  52-page 
booklet  telling  "all  about  St.  Dunstan's — the 
training,  settlement,  and  after-care  of  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors."  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  the 
editor  of  the  pamphlet,  explains  its  purpose  in 
the  following  preparatory  note  : 

This  booklet  is  intended  primarily  to  give 
the  Blinded  Soldier  or  Sailor,  as  he  lies  in  bed 
in  hospital,  as  complete  an  idea  as  possible  of 
what  life  at  St.  Dunstan's  means. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  short  articles  dealing 
with  the  various  professions,  trades,  and  les- 
sons taught  at  the  Hostel,  will  help  him  in  de- 
ciding what  to  take  up,  and  will  enable  him  to 
look  with  confidence  into  the  future. 

Training  and  re-education  are  dealt  with  ex- 
haustively, and  full  particulars  are  given  of 
St.  Dunstan's  unique  After-Care  System,  which 
permanently  cares  for  all  blinded  men. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  American  readers,  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  "After-Care  Sys- 
tem," to  which  reference  is  made,  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
the  State  Commissions  for  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States  since  1906. 

The  opening  article  of  the  book,  "The  Story 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart., 
G.B.E.,  is  so  illuminating  that  we  reproduce  it 
upon  another  page. 

All  those  desiring  copies  of  this  most  inter- 
esting summary  of  the  activities  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's should  write  to  Captain  Ian  Fraser,  St. 
Dunstan's  Hostel,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.I.,  England. 

<* 

Revising-  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Our  Schools 

When  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
A.  A.  I.  B.  wrote  to  superintendents  of  schools 
for  the  blind  and  others,  asking  for  sugges- 
tions of  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  Colorado 
Springs  meeting,  the  letter  making  the  request 
called  attention  to  the  debate  which  had  for  a 
year  been  conducted  in  certain  high  quarters 
on  the  relative  merits  of  the  humanities  and 
the  practical  sciences  as  means  of  .training  the 
youth.  Because  of  a  general  desire  to  have 
the  subject  brought  to  discussion  the  Commit- 
tee arranged  a  symposium  and  called  to  the 
study  of  the  theme  a  group  of  thoughtful  and 
earnest  educators  of  experience.  Both  the 
theme  and  the  anticipation  of  great  care  in  its 
presentation  gave  promise  that  the  session  at 
which  the  symposium  would  be  heard  might  be 
the  peak  of  professional  profit  of  the  meeting. 


And  so  it  proved,  for  with  undivided  attention 
and  high  appreciation  the  group  of  educators 
who  were  in  attendance  gave  evidence  of  the 
general  concern  felt  by  all  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  find  the  best  means  of  train- 
ing the  blind  youth.  Without  acerbities  but 
with  frank  expression  of  seasoned  judgment 
the  men  who  had  studied  deeply  this  topic  of 
"Revising  the  Course  of  Study  in  Our  Schools 
for  the  Blind"  presented  their  views  and  thus 
have  added  to  the  literature  of  the  profession 
a  document  which  must  be  regarded  as  of  un- 
usual value.  So  important  do  we  consider  it, 
we  are  presenting  it  with  this  issue  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind  as  a  reprint  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B. 

As  one  outcome  of  the  discussion  a  Commit- 
tee on  Efficiency  was  appointed  by  President 
W.  K.  Argo  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Association.  Its  members  are  Edward'  E. 
Allen,  Chairman,  J.  F.  Bledsoe,  O.  H.  Burrkt, 
T.  S.  McAloney,  and  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve. 
A  similar  committee  has  been  making  a  study 
of  the  work  in  schools  for  the  deaf  for  several 
years  and  the  reports  have  proved  a  most  val- 
uable feature  of  the  conventions  of  educators 
of  the  deaf.  E.  M.  VC. 


Preliminary  Tests  in  the  Reading* 
of  Blind  Children 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to 
the  reprint,  included  in  this  issue,  of  a  recent 
monograph,  entitled  "Report  of  Preliminary 
Tests  in  Reading — April,  1917,"  by  Samuel  P. 
Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Research  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Unquestionably  educators  of  the  blind,  and1 
particularly  experienced  teachers  of  reading 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  have  certain  well-de- 
fined ideas  concerning  the  reading  of  blind 
children;  but  so  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
first  systematic  attempt  to  apply  to  the  reading 
of  blind  pupils  the  same  principles  as  have  been 
applied  to  the  reading  of  seeing  children  with  a 
view  to  measuring  the  rate  and  quality  of 
their  reading. 

Because  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
most  of  us  read,  one  or  two  cautions  seem 
timely.  The  thoughtful  reader  will  observe 
throughout  the  monograph  cautions  frequently 
expressed  that  the  data  is  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  establishment  of  general  principles. 
The    discriminating    reader    will    discern    two 
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cautions  in  the  very  title  of  the  monograph 
"Report  of  a  Preliminary  Test  of  the  Reading 
of  the  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  April,  1917."  Note  the  italicised  words 
and  the  ideas  connoted — the  tests  are  prelim- 
inary, not  final;  and  they  were  given  to  the 
pupils  of  but  one  of  approximately  fifty  schools 
for  the  blind.  Consider  carefully  the  full 
meaning  of  "preliminary."  Observe,  too,  that 
conclusions  are  stated  as  tentative,  not  final, 
and,  in  fairness  to  those  directing  these  studies 
and  to  the  blind  themselves,  they  must  be  read 
in  the  light  of  this  statement. 

What  do  these  tentative  conclusions  show? 

(a)  As  to  the  Rate  of  Reading? 

That  blind  children  read  at  approximately 
one-third  the  rate  of  seeing  children.  The 
slowest  reader  tested  read,  at  the  rate  of  only 
eleven  words  per  minute,  material  that  the  most 
rapid  reader  tested  read  at  the  rate  of  135 
words  per  minute — a  remarkable  variation  in 
rate. 

"The  great  mass  of  pupils  read  between  40 
and  90  words  a  minute.  Only  thirteen  fall 
below  30  words  a  minute,  and  only  thirteen  ex- 
ceed 100  words  a  minute.  Seeing  children  read 
from  two  to  three  times  as  fast  as  this,  the 
standards  for  the  particular  text  used  in  this 
test  ranging  from  84  words  per  minute  for  the 
second  grade,  to  191  words  per  minute  for  the 
sixth  grade." 

(b)  As   to    the   Quality   of   the  Reading — the 

Retention  of  the  Material  Read? 

That  blind  children  retain  material,  read  at 
one-third  the  rate  at  which  seeing  children  read 
it,  no  better  than  those  who  read  it  three  times 
as  fast. 

Admitting  for  the  present  that  this  slower 
rate  of  reading  is  inevitable,  Figs.  15-18  "bring 
into  striking  prominence  the  fact  that  the  fifth 
grade  comprehends  what  it  reads  only  about  as 
well  as  sighted  children  of  the  third  grade ;  the 
sixth,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  only  about  as 
well  as  sighted  children  of  the  fourth  grade — a 
condition  which."  Dr.  Hayes  pertinently  re- 
marks, "surely  needs  investigation." 

In  Part  III  —  Diagnosis  of  Results  —  Dr. 
Hayes  makes  some  interesting  observations  fol- 
lowing Courtis's  recommendation  "that  the 
readers  of  each  grade  be  divided  into  types  by 
comparing  their  reading  rate,  the  number  of 
questions  they  answer  and  the  comprehension 
of  what  they  have  read." 


In  Part  IV,  under  the  heading,  "Tentative 
Standards  for  Reading  by  Touch,"  after  show- 
ing the  number  of  words  per  minute  read  by 
seeing  pupils  as  reported  by  various  investiga- 
tors, Dr.  Hayes  shows  in  Table  VI  that  "The 
Reading  Rate  of  Average  and  Superior  Blind 
Pupils  in  the  Courtis  Reading  Test"  varies  be- 
tween the  low  rate  of  24  words  per  minute  and 
the  highest  rate  of  102  words  per  minute.  \n 
Table  VII  there  is  then  suggested  a  "Table  of 
Tentative  Standard  Rates,"  which  suggests  35 
words  per  minute  after  one  year  of  reading 
Braille,  40  after  two  years,  and  so  on,  the  rate 
increasing  5  words  per  minute  for  each  year 
that  the  pupil  has  read  Braille.  With  this  ten- 
tative standard  before  the  teachers,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  learn  whether  the  standard  is  too 
low  or  too  high. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  following  "con- 
clusions" based  upon  these  preliminary  tests. 
"This  first  test  of  the  reading  of  blind  pupils 
has  shown  that  tests  of  this  sort,  though  in- 
vented for  use  with  sighted  pupils,  can  be 
adapted  and  used  with  the  blind;  it  has  demon- 
strated the  great  differences  in  reading  rate  and 
comprehension  of  text  within  grades,  and  in 
groups  arranged  according  to  years  of  experi- 
ence, sex,  and  mentality ;  it  has  shown  that  in 
general  the  blind  read  only  about  one-third  as 
fast  as  sighted  pupils.  An  attempt  to  analyze 
the  causes  of  slow  reading  among  the  blind  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  practice  and  mental- 
ity are  exceedingly  important  factors  in  effi- 
cient reading." 

Dr.  Hayes  closes  his  monograph  with  these 
significant  words  :  "Certainly  if  the  blind  are 
to  be  required  to  undertake  at  all  the  difficult 
and  tedious  process  of  learning  to  read  with  the 
fingers,  reading  must  be  carried  on  till  it  is 
easy  enough  so  that  it  will  be  continued  after 
graduation  from  school,  when  the  pressure  of 
school  requirements  is  withdrawn." 

The  fact  that  this  publication  is  monograph 
"No.  1,  Department  of  Research"  implies  that 
a  series  of  monographs  will  appear  from  time 
to  time  as  ready  for  publication.  Dr.  Hayes 
and  his  assistants  are  at  work  on  material  in 
the  various  elementary  school  subjects  which 
will  probably  appear  in  this  order:  spelling, 
language,  arithmetic. 

There  will,  however,  be  no  effort  to  "rush 
into  print"  with  any  of  the  projected  mono- 
graphs. When  the  material  has  been  carefully 
worked  over  and  thoroughly  digested  and  it  is 
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believed  to  be  ready  for  publication,  it  will  ap- 
pear in  due  course — publication  is  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information,  the  invitation  to 
discussion  and  the  inspiration  of  further  studies 
and  investigations,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
seeing  the  matter  in  type. 

While  the  initial  studies,  which  Dr.  Hayes  is 
conducting  at  Philadelphia,  Watertown  and  Ba- 
tavia,  and  which  will  be  extended  into  other 
schools  that  have  indicated  a  desire  to  co-oper- 
ate in  this  important  work,  have  to  do  primarily 


with  the  pedagogy  of  the  curricula  of  our 
schools,  studies  in  the  psychology  of  blindness 
have  been  instituted  at  Overbrook  this  fall 
which  will  undoubtedly  rectify  many  incorrect 
notions  as  to  the  mental  habits  of  the  blind  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  real  psychology  of 
blindness.  Thoughtful  teachers  of  the  blind 
who  study  the  mental  processes  of  their  pupils 
will  watch  with  a  sympathetic  interest  the  ap- 
pearance of  additional  publications  in  this  val- 
uable series.  O.  H.  B. 


EPIGRAMS    BY    THE    RIGHT    HONOR- 
ABLE H.  A.  L.  FISHER 

Our  worthy  contemporary,  "Light  to  the 
Blind."  which  is  published  by  the  Indian  As- 
sociation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  prints  in 
its  January,  1918,  issue  the  following  epi- 
grams of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher, 
which  were  taken  from  an  address  made  to 
the  women  students  of  the  Stockwell  Train- 
ing College. 

Mr.  Fisher  today  holds  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner of   Education   for   Great  Britain. 

An  ounce  of  animated  common-sense  is  bet- 
ter  than  a  pound  of  inanimate  Knowledge. 

Teachers  should  cultivate  a  high  sense  of 
enjoyment.  If  you  are  going  to  teach  well,  you 
must  flood  the  room  with  vitality,  and  teach 
joy   to   the   little   children   under   your   charge. 

Enjoyment  is  not  a  sin  ;  it  is  a  duty,  and  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  good  teacher. 

A  fresh  brain  with  five  facts  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  tired  brain  with  ten  facts  in  it. 

It  is  important  to  cultivate  the  divine  gift 
of  curiosity,  and  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of 
that  gift  in  your  pupils. 

Cultivate  an  enjoyment  of  literature,  and 
read  and  spend  at  least  ten  minutes  a  day  in 
the  company  of  a  great  author. 

You  will  be  wasting  the  golden  period  of 
life  unless  you  store  your  minds  with  the  best 
honey  of  the  best  Poetry. 


IT  COULDN'T  BE  DONE 

Somebody  said  it  couldn't  be  done, 

But  he,  with  a  chuckle,  replied 
That  maybe  it  couldn't,  but  he  would  be  one 

Who  wouldn't  say  so  till  he  tried. 
So  he  buckled  right  in,  with  a  trace  of  a  grin 

On  his  face.     If  he  worried,  he  hid  it. 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

Somebody  scoffed,  "Oh,  you'll  never  do  that; 

At  least  no  one  has   ever  done   it." 
But  he  took  off  his  coat  and.  he  took  off  his 
hat, 

And  the  first  thing  we  knew  he'd  begun  it; 
With  lift  of  his  chin,  and  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Without  any  doubting  or  quit  it, 
He  started  to  sing  as  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did  it. 

There  are  thousands  to  tell   you  it  cannot  be 
done ; 
There  are  thousands  to  prophesy  failure ; 
There  are  thousands  to  point  out  to  you,  one 
by  one, 
The  dangers  that  wait  to  assail  you  ; 
But  just  buckle  in  with  a  bit  of  a  grin, 

Then  take  off  your  coat  and  go  to  it; 
Just  start  in  to  sing  as  you  tackle  the  thing 
That   cannot   be   done   and   you'll   do   it. 
— Edgar  A.   Guest,  Montreal   Witness. 


How  much  trouble  he  avoids  who  does  not 
look  to  sec  what  his  neighbor  says  or  does  or 
thinks,  but  only  to  what  he  does  himself,  that 
it  may  be  just  and  pure. — Marcus  Aurelius. 


SIGHT-SAVING  EDUCATION  IN  THE  MYOPE  SCHOOL* 

By  MRS.  A.  E.  EVERETT,  Teacher  under  the  London  County  Council 


No  apology  is  needed  for  emphasising  "the 
child"  rather  than  "the  method,"  since,  wheth- 
er engaged  in  blind,  deaf,  or  any  other  kind 
of  special  school,  the  particular  needs  of  the 
child  to  be  educated  must  be  constantly  studied. 
The  children  with  whom  this  paper  deals 
are  discribed  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
"partially  blind."  They  have  some  form  of 
defective  sight  which  renders  it  inadvisable 
to  educate  them  in  all  the  ordinary  work,  yet 
their  power  of  sight  and  future  prospects 
visually  are  of  too  high  a  degree  to  make 
them   tit   subjects   for  a  blind  school. 

Dr.  Kerr  says  "the  first  thing  a  teacher  in 
a  school  for  the  partially  blind  should  learn 
is  to  differentiate  between  the  two  types  of 
children  of  which  it  is  composed,  namely,  the 
high  myopes  and  the  partially  blind  from  other 
causes." 

In  partially  blind  children  accident  or  disease 
has  destroyed  or  altered  the  action  of  one 
or  more  of  the  mechanisms  of  the  eye. 
The  defect  is  permanent.  Tt  may  even  be 
noticeable  to  the  layman.  In  these  cases  the 
method  of  instruction,  blind  or  partially  blind. 
will  depend  upon  the  medical  diagnosis.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  when  children  are  diagnosed  as 
partially  blind  for  educational  purposes,  if  due 
care  is  taken  to  avoid  strain  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  do  what  they  can  see  to  do. 

In  the  other  type,  the  myopes,  a  very  dif- 
ferent state  of  affairs  exists.  They  are  usual- 
ly able  to  see  the  finest  details  if  only  allow- 
ed to  hold  the  object  close  enough  to  the  eyes, 
but  everything  beyond  a  certain  distance  is 
misty  and  blurred. 

If  the  child  is  allowed  to  focus  his  eye  con- 
tinually on  an  object  very  close  to  it.  such 
focus  tends  to  become  the  normal  one,  from 
the  maintained  tension  tending  to  stretch  the 
tissues,  and  the  child  may  become  short- 
sighted. I  purposely  emphasise  the  phrase 
''may  become  short-sighted,"  because  the  ocu- 
lists serving  on  the  British  Association  Com- 
mittee, in  their  consideration  of  '"The  Influence 
of  School  Books  on  Eyesight,"  reported  that 
"myopia   is    never,    or   very   rarely,   present   at 


*Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Pure  Oral 
"Union  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf,  London,  Eng- 
land,  March   29,   1917. 

Reprinted  from  School  Hygiene,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.    2.,    June,    1917. 


birth;  it  is  rare  at  live  years  of  age;  it  usual- 
ly begins  during  school  life  and  increases 
more  or  less  from  year  to  year  during  the 
period  of  growth."  This  moderate  form  of 
short-sight,  which  is  often  termed  "school 
myopia"  is  in  itself  a  condemnation  of  school 
methods,  and  shows  the  need  of  care  in  those 
forms  of  study  or  recreation  which  involve 
the  use  of  sight,  both  in  school  and  home  life. 
If  the  fact  is  remembered  that  a  child's  eye  is 
a  growing  eye,  and  needs  at  the  very  least 
the  same  care  as  all  growing  organisms  re- 
quire, something  useful  will  have  been  gain- 
ed. 

The  myopes  of  whom  these  classes  are  com- 
posed are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  moderate  or  school 
myopes  ;  they  are  frecpiently  cases  with  a  his- 
try  of  hereditary  short-sight.  Theirs  is  a 
more  serious  form  of  the  defect  of  myopia, 
and  constant  increase  is  the  rule ;  complica- 
tions of  the  most  serious  or  blinding  nature 
may  be  gradually  led  up  to  by  the  constant 
strain  to  see  clearly,  or  arise  later  as  the  re- 
sult of  relatively  slight  injuries.  The  degree 
of  myopia  is  high,  ranging  from  6  to  16  diop- 
tres. The  shape  of  the  eyeball  has  altered — it 
has  become  elongated.  This  elongation  is  the 
result  of  a  gradual  yielding  of  the  coats  of  the 
eyeball,  and  as  this  increases  so  from  time 
to  time  the  power  of  the  lens  in  the  correcting 
spectacles  needs  strengthening.  In  itself  this 
yielding  indicates  an  inability  to  resist  the  ordi- 
nary strain  exerted  in  the  process  of  vision, 
and  hence  the  need  for  educational  speciali- 
sation. We  cannot  remodel  the  stretched  tis- 
sues and  restore  the  balance  of  power  to  the 
focusing  muscles  ;  our  aim  is  to  do  our  utmost 
to  prevent  them  from  stretching  still  further. 
In  America,  where  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  this  form  of  defective  sight,  the  clas- 
ses are  called  ''sight-saving  classes,"  which, 
as  being  more  descriptive  of  the  object  for 
which  they  exist,  is  preferable  to  the  cogno- 
men of  "partially  blind,"  and  should  replace 
that  phrase  so  far  as  regards  myopes. 

Briefly,  the  two  types  can  be  defined  as  :  (a) 
The  partially  blind,  in'  which,  in  most  cases, 
the  damage  is  done  and  one  can  only  utilize 
the  fragments  which  disease  or  accident  has 
left  intact,  and  make  the  remnants  of  vision  as 
useful    as   possible    for    education   by   adapting 
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the  educational  methods  to  the  visual  defects. 

(b)  The  myopes,  in  which  the  natural  tend- 
ency is  for  the  defect  to  increase,  and  where 
the  aim  must  be  to  prevent  the  strain  necessi- 
tated by  ordinary  educational  methods,  espec- 
cially  during  the  very  vulnerable  period  of 
growth. 

In  practice,  by  catering  for  the  myopes  in 
whom  the  greater  need  for  care  exists,  provi- 
sion for  the  other  type  is  included.  The  ability 
to  distinguish  between  the  types,  however,  en- 
ables a  teacher  to  know  where  pressure  may 
be  exerted  if  necessary,  and  where  it  would 
be  wiser  to  allow  a  child  to  "go  its  own  pace." 

As  there  is  little  need  for  specialization,  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  sight,  the  children  at- 
tend the  elementary  school  to  which  the  class 
is  attached  for  all  oral  lessons.  These  include 
scripture,  history,  geography,  elementary  sci- 
ence, nature  study,  singing,  and  some  physcial 
exercises.  Of  these  history,  geography,  nature 
study,  and  elementary  science  are  correlated 
and  supplemented  in  the  myope  class  and  form 
the  basis  of  the  scheme  of  instruction.  The 
time  spent  in  the  elementary  school  averages 
lY\  hours  per  week,  being  longer  in  the  lower 
classes  where  more  of  the  lessons  are  given 
orally,  and  less  in  the  upper  classes  where 
more  individual  study  is  the  rule.  For  this 
instruction  each  child  is  placed  approximately 
in  the  standard  in  which  working  when  trans- 
ferred, and  is  promoted  according  to  progress. 
Inquiries  from  time  to  time  show  that,  in  the 
assessment  of  the  elementary  teacher,  10  per 
cent,  of  these  children  are  below,  10  per  cent. 
above,  and  the  remaining  80  per  cent,  equal 
to  the  normal  children  in  the  classes  in  which 
the}'  are  working.  The  main  advantages 
gained  by  this  part-time  attendance  at  the 
elementary  school  are  that  it  provides  an  op- 
portunity of  keeping  the  special  child  in  close 
contact  and  competition  with  his  more  fortun- 
ate normal  fellows,  among  whom  he  will  have 
to  live  and  earn  his  living  later,  whilst  it  also 
gives  him  the  benefit  of  a  wider  curriculum 
and  personel  than  would  be  possible  in  a 
small    special    school. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  myope  school 
depends  upon  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
exists  between  it  and  the  elementary  school. 
This,  as  a  student  of  human  nature  might  im- 
agine, is  not  always  easy  to  obtain,  although 
it  has  fortunately  been  my  own  happy  experi- 
ence. 


Those  subjects  which  necessitate  the  use  of 
sight — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  manual 
occupations — are  taught  in  the  myope  class,. 
and  in  each  of  these  the  fixed  habit  of  peering 
and  the  inability  to  see  long  distances  present 
problems  which  must  be  solved  by  those  in 
charge  of  any  experiments  with  this  type  of 
child. 

In  all  lessons  requiring  sight  the  position  the 
child  assumes  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
He  must  be  at  arm's  length — i.  e.  roughly,  half 
a  metre — away  from  his  work,  and  must  not 
give  way  to  his  natural  inclination  to  bend 
over  and  peer  into  it.  He  tries  hard  to  over- 
come this  bad  habit,  but  relapses  are  frequent 
and  reminders  continually  necessary.  To  as- 
sist the  myopic  child  in  this  respect  an  iron 
frame  has  been  devised  which  projects  from 
the  desk  about  16  in.  This  is  termed  a  "Re- 
minder." It  does  not  altogether  prevent  a 
child  from  getting  too  close,  but  it  does  remind 
him  when  he  is  so  doing.  In  the  top  class 
only  one  reminder  is  provided,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  use  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  The 
bent  back  and  poked-out  chin  of  the  myopic 
scholar  has  to  be  avoided,  and  good  attitudes 
erect  and  firm  obtained.  Relaxed  conditions 
of  muscles  are  said  to  contribute  to  the  ag- 
gravation of  the  myopia. 

The  second  difficulty,  the  indistinct  distant 
vision,  makes  class-teaching,  except  oral,  al- 
most impossible.  The  average  vision  is  rough- 
ly V  =  6/24.  To  those  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  the  vision  test-card  this  means  that,  at  the 
distance  usually  taken  (20  ft.),  the  myopic 
child  in  our  classes  will  only  be  able  to  see 
as  far  as  the  third  line  from  the  top,  the  norm- 
al child  reading  four  lines  more.  When  be- 
ing tested  he  puts  forth  his  utmost  visual  pow- 
er. V  =  6/24,  therefore,  represents  what  he 
can  do  under  pressure.  Most  people  can  make 
a  sprint  of  a  few  yards  to  catch  a  bus  or 
train,  but  few  can  keep  up  that  pace  for  any 
length  of  time. 

The  myope,  however,  is  probably  wanting  in 
a  great  mass  of  natural  education  which  comes 
to  the  normal-sighted  child,  for  vision  is  large- 
ly a  matter  of  past-sense  experience.  When 
visual  impressions  have  once  been  clearly  per- 
ceived and  comprehended,  the  mental  effort 
needed  to  recognise  them  when  they  appear 
again  is  much  less,  and  this  psychology  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  the  elder  children  in 
our   school   apparently  see   much    further   than 
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the  younger  ones  when  the  recorded  power 
of  vision  is  the  same  or  even  less.  The  re- 
sult of  education  shows  in  trained  power  of 
mental  interpretation  in  these  older  children, 
just  as  in  the  actually  blind  who,  without  more 
sensitive  fingers,  yet  through  education,  gain 
more  sensitive  minds  to  interpret  the  shapes 
and  textures  felt  by  the  fingers. 

The  teaching,  then,  in  the  sight-saving  clas- 
ses, such  of  it  as  needs  demonstration,  if  it  is 
to  be  successful  must  be  carried  on  in  small 
groups  or  individually,  and  the  children  must 
be  perfectly  free  to  leave  their  seats  and  go 
to  that  position  from  which  they  individually 
can  observe  clearly. 

When  these  classes  were  first  started,  the 
medical  dictum  was  "no  reading  from  books." 
Although  neither  reading  nor  writing,  strict- 
ly speaking,  is  education  but  only  a  means  to 
that  end,  the  loss  of  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment, and  the  narrowing  of  the  general  know- 
ledge resulting  from  reading  being  barred, 
seemed  so  detrimental  to  the  child's  good  that 
attempts  were  immediately  made  to  counteract 
this  disadvantage.  A  small  printing  apparatus, 
consisting  of  plain  block  rubber  types  was 
obtained  and  a  few  specimen  sheets  printed. 
The  types  form  letters  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
in  height,  and  about  two-thirds  of  their  own 
height  in  width,  for  the  small  letters.  Letters 
of  a  greater  height  (1  in.  to  2  in.)  but  narrow- 
er were  not  found  to  give  as  good  visual  re- 
sults as  the  shorter,  wider  ones.  Words  are 
printed  in  lines  either  15  or  30  in.  long  and  V/i 
in.  apart.  The  specimen  sheets  thus  produced, 
being  approved  medically  and  proving  valu- 
able educationally,  the  experiment  has  been 
gradually  and  successfully  extended,  until  at 
the  present  time  we  have  a  wider  selection  of 
printed  matter  suitable  to  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  all  standards,  from  infants  up  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  enjoying  such  classical 
writers  as  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  Dickens, 
Merriman.  Naturally,  with  type  of  this  size,  it 
is  impracticable  to  print  the  whole  of  even  an 
abridged  edition  of  such  a  work  as  David 
Copperfield.  This  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
printing  an  extract  and  reading  alond  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story.  The  ear  must  here  large- 
ly replace  the  eye.  Much  of  the  educative 
value  of  reading  is  thus  obtained;  as  a  door  to 
independent  study  this  subject  must  be  al- 
ways more  or  less  barred  to  these  particular 
children,  but  the  training  of  the  auditory  pow- 


ers referred  to  above  does  much  to  remove 
this  bar.  Good  listeners  are  rare.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  these  reading  extracts  is  print- 
ed and  made  up  into  books  by  the  elder  child- 
ren and  provides  a  valuable  form  of  manual 
occupation.  It  is  useful  in  learning  reading 
or  writing  that  the  children  should  have  be- 
come familiar  with  the  words  or  sentences 
in  oral  lessons  first  to  minimize  the  eye-strain 
in  recognizing  them. 

Writing  is  done  chiefly  on  blackboards,  on 
the  special  desks  devised  by  Mr.  Bishop  Har- 
man,  which  are  provided  in  the  school  or  on 
large  roller  sheets.  For  the  younger  children, 
this  large  free-arm  writing  has  proved  very 
beneficial,  and  probably  the  adoption  of  similar 
methods  generally  in  infant  schools  would  do 
much  to  relieve  eye-strain  and  thereby  prevent 
some  forms  of  defective  sight,  or  at  least  the 
aggravation  of  school  myopia.  For  the  elder 
children  this  apparatus  was  not  found  adequate. 
The  space,  except  on  the  roller  boards,  was  too 
soon  filled ;  it  was  therefore  supplemented  by 
sheets  of  white  or  black  paper  20  in.  by  14, 
which  can  be  used  on  the  desks  by  the  aid  of 
clips,  thereby  providing  for  an  upright  position 
on  the  part  of  the  child.  When  filled,  these 
sheets  are  fastened  together  and  provide  a  defi- 
nite and  permanent  record  of  progress  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assess  otherwise.  They 
are  expensive  at  first,  but  with  care  the  black 
ones  can  be  washed  and  used  again  several 
times.  Obviously  for  the  high  myope  reading 
and  writing  must  be  minimized,  and  especially 
in  the  early  years.  We  have  for  some  time 
past  been  experimenting  with  unseen  writing — 
that  is,  writing  without  looking  at  the  paper 
except  at  the  beginning  of  a  line.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  folded  in  such  a  way  that  the  lines 
produced  serve  as  ^  guide  to  the  hand  of  the 
writer.  This  promises  to  be  a  useful  adjunct 
to  the  means  of  writing,  and  good  progress  has 
been  made  both  in  legibility  and  general  char- 
acter of  the  script  thus  produced.  By  its  use 
one  gets  nearer  to  the  normal  in  size,  and  thus 
provides  something  which  the  pupil  can  use 
for  written  communications,  without  harm  to 
his  sight,  in  later  life.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
membered that  writing  should  be  more  of  a 
muscular  than  a  visual  task,  even  for  normal- 
sighted  children. 

Arithmetic  presents  much  the  same  difficul- 
ties as  writing  when  working  on  paper  or 
board.     The  aim  here  is  to  develop  the  practi- 
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cal  side  of  the  subject  orally,  rather  than  to 
produce  expert  mathematicians.  When  admit- 
ted, the  child's  knowledge  of  this  subject  is 
generally  very  vague  and  indefinite,  as  is  also 
the  case  with  spelling,  owing  largely  to  inabil- 
ity to  see  clearly  what  was  demonstrated  on 
the  blackboard  of  the  ordinary  class. 

The  correlated  oral  subjects — history,  geog- 
raphy, and  nature  study — make  big  demands 
upon  the  general  knowledge  of  the  teacher  of 
myopic  children.  It  is  not  easy  to  revise  and 
supplment  without  preparation  a  lesson  given 
by  some  one  else  in  any  branch  of  the  schemes 
for  these  subjects,  and  yet  if  the  best  use  is  to 
be  made  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  the  myope  class  teacher  must  be 
able  to  do  it. 

Manual  occupations  present  many  difficulties 
owing  to  the  medical  restrictions  under  which 
work  is  done.  The  children  generally  are  ex- 
empt from  school  at  fourteen,  and  therefore  no 
vocational  education  is  attempted.  At  present 
the  elder  boys  are  doing  light  wood-work 
(chiefly  strip  wood-work),  relief  map  making 
from  paper-pulp,  bent  iron-work,  and  the  print- 
ing referred  to  in  the  subject  of  reading;  with 
the  girls,  knitting,  cardboard  modelling,  and 
printing  take  place;  and  for  the  younger  chil- 
dren, paper  modelling,  clay  modelling,  and 
bead  and  bambo  blind-work  are  useful  occupa- 
tions. Drawing  throughout  the  school  is  done 
on  free-arm  principles,  and  with  the  younger 
children  goes  hand  in  hand  with  plasticene. 
Objects  interesting  in  themselves  and  with  a 
bold  outline  are  chosen,  such  as  the  cat,  a  live 
bird  in  a  cage,  a  toy,  a  child's  shoe,  or  an  illus- 
tration of  a  story. 

Later,  drawing  from  memory  enters  largely 
into  the  scheme.  The  child  must  handle  the 
object,  lay  it  down,  walk  to  his  board  and  draw 
it.     A  mere  glance,  such  as  a  child  with  normal 


sight  would  give,  being  seldom  of  any  use  to 
him,  and  of  course  any  attempt  to  use  the  eyes 
near  and  far,  as  in  ordinary  model  drawing,  is 
too  fatiguing.  Children  are  encouraged  to 
draw  from  memory  objects  or  even  scenes  in 
their  daily  life.  Recently  there  has  figured  on 
our  boards  pictures  of  "a  queue  outside  a  green- 
grocer's shop,  "  'Appy  'Ampstead  on  a  bank 
'oliday,"  "removing  the  Orient  anti-aircraft 
gun."  The  value  and  the  pleasure  also  of  ob- 
servation becomes  apparent  to  the  child,  and 
the  teacher  finds  that  principles  of  perspective 
come  practically  unsought,  so  that  very  little 
correction  is  necessary,  while  prying  into  mi- 
nute details  is  generally  avoided. 

Some  aesthetic  training  is  given,  but  always 
with  the  regret  that  it  must  be  limited ;  one 
must  refrain  from  stimulating  an  appetite  that 
can  only  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  sight. 
In  many  of  these  children  the  love  of  drawing 
is  almost  a  passion,  and  without  doubt  they 
oould  easily  be  made  to  excel  in  this  subject. 
Designs  for  bent  iron-work  are  made  in  chalk 
on  black  paper  by  the  boys,  and  the  girls  draw, 
in  the  same  manner,  simple  plans  and  elevations 
of  the  articles  they  are  about  to  make  in  card- 
board. 

In  all  lessons  requiring  sight  the  educational 
aim  is  to  train  the  partially  blind  child  to  use 
his  eyes  wisely ;  since  'he  sees  as  much  as  he 
does  one  feels  the  uselessness  of  prohibition, 
and  as  medical  statistics  tend  to  show  that  not 
more  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  myopic  cases  is 
likely  to  become  permanently  blind,  unneces- 
sary. He  will  use  his  sight  when  he  leaves 
school,  therefore  if  we  take  education  as  being 
"preparation  made  in  our  youth  for  the  sequel 
of  our  lives,"  both  the  special  training  in  ref- 
erence to  the  use  of  sight  and  the  part-time 
attendance  at  the  elementary  school  may  fairly 
be  claimed  to  be  "true  education." 


AN  OUNCE  OF  PREVENTION  IS  WORTH  A  POUND  OF  CURE 

By  IDA  E.  RIDGEWAY,  Supervisor  of  Work  for  Children,  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 


"An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cure." 

This  old  saying  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
Sight  Saving  in  Children.  By  reaching  the 
child  of  school  age  much  can  be  done  toward 
checking  certain  eye  conditions  and  diseases 
which,  if  neglected,  might  result  in  great  loss 
of  eyesight  or  even  blindness  in  adult  life.  The 
compulsory  yearly  eye-test  made  in  every  pub- 
lic school  in  Massachusetts  constantly  brings 
before  us  cases  where  early  attention  is  of  de- 
cided value. 


Extreme    nearsight.      Can    see    to    read     large 

print    and    is    being    educated    in    a 

sight-saving    class 

The  girl  in  the  accompanying  illustration  had 
her  poor  eyesight  discovered  when  she  entered 
school.  She  got  proper  glasses  and  has  her 
eyes   examined   every  year. 

The  second  illustration  shows  the  father, 
whose  eyes  were  not  examined  until  he  was 
middle-aged.  Too  late,  nothing  can  save  his 
eyesight    now. 

In  1911  one  of  our  leading  occulists  made 
the  following  remark,  when  referring  to  the 
Commission  a  child  who  is  one  of  a  small 
group  where  there  has  long  been  a  large  need. 

"This  little  girl  is  struggling  along  in 
school  with  one-half  of  the  normal  amount  of 
vision  .  .  .  how  I  wish  Carnegie  or  some  one 
else  would  found  schools  for  this  pitiable  class 
with  sight  enough  to  accomplish  much  if  given 
favorable  conditions,  but  with  too  little  sight 
for  common  schools."  (Record  1264,  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind.) 

What   shall   we   do  with   the  child  who   has 


too  much  sight  to  require  training  by  touch  in 
a  school  for  the  blind  and  is  unable  to  get 
along  in  the  ordinary  graded  class  as  normal 
children  should  progress?  Germany  met  this 
problem  by  establishing  the  first  Special  Class 
for  this  type  of  child  in  190.").  England  fol- 
lowed soon  after  with  her  "Classes  for  My- 
opes." The  hist  class  on  this  side  of  the  water 
was  opened  in  April,  1913,  in  Boston,  and  still 
continues  its  usefulness  in  the  Annex  of  the 
Abby  May  School  in  Roxbury.  Soon  after 
this  Ohio  established  several  Sight  Saving 
Classes,  I  believe  they  now  have  eight  or  more. 
In  1915  New  York  City  segregated  a  group  of 
sighted  children  who  were  being  instructed  in 
their  public  school  classes  for  the  blind.  This 
experiment  has  justified  the  establishment  of 
eleven  such  classes,  eight  in  Manhattan  and 
three  in  Brooklyn.  Rochester  and  Buffalo, 
Xew  York,  are  opening  classes. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  six  classes,  three 
under  the  Public  School  Board  of  Boston 
( with  two  additional  classes  to  be  opened  in 
the  autumn),  one  in  New  Bedford,  one  in 
Cambridge,  and  one  in  Lynn.  The  Commis- 
sion has  recommended  a  group  to  the  School 
Board  of  Worcester,  where  we  hope  to  have 
another  class  in  the  near  future. 

These  classes  should  combine  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  pedagogy  with  every  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  eye  strain.  Much  depends 
upon  the  resourcefulness  of  the  teacher,  as 
she  must  adjust  her  methods  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  each  child  under  her  care. 
Proper  lighting  without  direct  sunlight,  port- 
able desks,  ample  blackboard  space,  text-books 
with  large-sized  type,  dull  unruled  paper  and 
large  soft  lead  pencils,  all  are  essential  in  the 
endeavor  to  advance  such  a  child's  education 
while  conserving  his  eyesight. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence that  ten  ungraded  children  is  about  the 
proper  unit  for  one  teacher.  Boston  has  in- 
creased this  number  to  twelve  and  I  understand 
that  Air.  Irwin,  of  Ohio,  believes  that  these 
classes  should  be  restricted  to  eight  children. 
In  New  Bedford  there  is  a  class  of  twenty,  all 
below  the  sixth  grade.  This  class,  however,  is 
to  be  divided,  forming  two  smaller  units  and 
including  instruction  in  the  higher  grades. 

The   Sight-Saving  Class  stands  as  a  monu- 
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ment  to  the  humanity  and  the  wise  economy  of 
its  community.  Although  the  per  capita  cost 
of  education  is  increased,  the  child,  who  would 
otherwise  be  a  repeater,  is  advanced.  By  re- 
moving him  from  the  ordinary  grade  where  he 
would  not  only  require  more  than  his  share  of 
the  teacher's  time,  but  hamper  the  class  stand- 
ard,   we   give   him   means   for  progress    which 


Blindness  caused  by  separation  of  the  retina 
from    neglected   nearsight 

will  save  not  alone  his  eyesight,  but  release  him 
from  the  cruel  nervous  strain  under  which  so 
many  little  blameless  children  suffer. 

Only  when  the   State   is   ready  to  bear   any 


expense  in  excess  of  the  ordinary  per  capita 
cost  for  the  education  of  each  child  who  is 
recommended  by  a  reputable  oculist  for  special 
education  because  of  poor  eyesight,  will  we  be 
giving  such  children  their  rights — a  truly  square 
deal. 

In  January,  1918,  there  were  78  pupils  (and 
7  teachers)  in  the  six  Sight-Saving  Classes  of 
Massachusetts. 

CAUSES  OF  LOW  VISION 

Myopia  18 

Corneal    Scars 17 

Hypermetropia  11 

Congenital    Cataracts 10 

Retinitis  7 

Albinism    3 

Optic  Atrophy 3 

Amblyopia  2 

Chorio  Retinitis  2 

Conical   Cornea 1 

Miscellaneous  4 

AMOUNT    OF    VISION 

1/10  of  normal  or  less 20 

1/5   "     "    "   " 9 

2/7   "    '•'    "   "  17 

2/5  "    "    "   "  18 

Better  than  20/50 14 

In  the  families  of  twenty-five,  other  members 
have  low  vision.  The  average  age  of  the  chil- 
dren is  ten  years  and  the  average  work  being 
done  by  them  is  the  third  grade.  Their  educa- 
tion has  been  retarded  about  two  years. 


BLIND  AND  SIGHT  CONSERVATION  CLASSES. 


By  FRANCES  E.  MOSCRIP,  Inspector 

CLASSES   FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  inauguration  of  the  sight  conservation 
work  this  year  and  the  activity  of  various 
agencies  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  dur- 
ing the  past  years  have  tended  to  reduce  the 
number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  for  the  blind. 
All  the  partially  sighted  children  have  been 
removed  from  these  classes  to  the  sight  con- 
servation classes,  and  most  of  their  places  re- 
main unfilled  owing  to  the  success  of  con- 
certed efforts  to  stamp  out  causes  of  blindness, 
especially  among  children. 

ORGANIZATION 

Centers  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  are 


♦Extracts    from   Miss   Moscrip's   Annual   Re- 
port   to    the    Superintendent    of    Schools,    New 
York    City,    1916-1917. 


of  Classes  for  the  Blind,  New  York.* 

located  in  five  Manhattan  schools,  four  Brook- 
lyn schools,  one  Bronx,  and  one  Queens  school. 
There  is  also  a  kindergarten  conducted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  at  the  Sunshine  Home 
as  an  annex  to  Public  School  127,  Brooklyn. 
Eighteen  blind  students  have  been  enrolled  in 
the  city  high  schools  during  the  year. 

BRYANT  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

The  Bryant  Athletic  Club  for  blind  girls  and 
their  guides  was  organized  early  in  the  year  by 
Miss  Mary  G.  Walsh,  teacher  of  the  class  for 
the  blind  in  Public  School  17,  Manhattan,  and 
conducted  throughout  the  year  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Public  Schools'  Athletic 
League,  Girls'  Branch.  The  club  work  con- 
sisted of  folk  dances,  team  games,  and  walks 
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in  the  open  air.  The  season's  work  culminated 
in  the  Central  Park  Fete,  where  twenty-six 
girls  of  the  Bryant  Club  made  a  splendid  rec- 
ord in  all  of  the  numbers  on  the  program. 
Provision  for  financial  compensation  ought  to 
be  made  for  this  excellent  after-school  work, 
so  important  to  the  happiness  and  development 
of  the  blind  girls. 

WAR  RELIEF  WORK 

Miss  Gertrude  M.  Farrell,  teacher  of  the 
class  for  the  blind,  Public  School  171,  Man- 
hattan, reports  as  follows  for  her  committee 
upon  the  War  Relief  Work : 

"During  May  and  June,  the  pupils  of  the 
blind  and  sight  conservation  classes  have  de- 
voted much  of  the  time  given  to  hand  work  in 
doing  work  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Navy 
League." 

MANUAL    WORK 

During  the  year  a  course  of  study  for  man- 
ual subjects  has  been  arranged  by  a  commit- 
tee of  which  Dr.  Margaret  Meyers,  teacher  of 
the  class  for  the  blind  in  Public  School  157, 
Brooklyn,  is  chairman.  Each  subject  has  been 
carefully  studied,  tried  out  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  of  ihe  blind,  suitable  adaptations 
made,  and  special  devices  contrived  to  enable 
the  blind  child  to  pursue  his  manual  work  with 
ease  and  efficiency.  The  sewing  and  kinder- 
garten departments  have  rendered  valuable  as- 
sistance in  this  connection.  During  the  year 
brush-making  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
trades  taught  in  the  blind  and  sight  conserva- 
tion classes. 

BRAILLE   PRINT    SHOP 

The  print  shop  for  the  blind  has  bent  its 
energies  this  year  upon  books  for  high  school 
use.  The  few  high  school  books  that  have 
been  embossed  in  other  places  are  of  such 
ancient  origin  that  schools  of  New  York  City 
do  not  include  them  in  their  list.  This  work, 
in  connection  with  the  routine  work  for  the 
elementary  schools,  has  made  the  yearly  out- 
put of  the  print  shop  the  largest  in  its  history. 

PARENTS'     ORGANIZATIONS 

In  October  two  parents'  organizations  were 
formed — one  for  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx, 
the  other  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens  parents. 
The  purpose  of  these  organizations  is  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  blind  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  and  to  bring  the  parents  and 
teachers  into  closer  relationship.  Several  in- 
teresting meetings  have  been  held  at  which 
the  pupils  gave  demonstrations  of  the  work  of 
the  Department,  thus  bringing  the  parents  into 


a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  school 
work,  and  affording  the  teachers  an  opportu- 
nity of  conference  with  the  parents. 
Sight  Conservation  Classes 
Last  January  the  Board  of  Education  au- 
thorized sight  conservation  classes  for  par- 
tially sighted  children.  At  present  there  are 
four  of  these  classes  in  operation  in  Manhat- 
tan and  three  in  Brooklyn. 

RESULTS 

This  new  work  justifies  itself  in  the  new 
interest  and  marked  improvement  of  the  par- 
tially sighted  pupils,  in  the  increased  efficiency 
in  classes  from  which  those  with  defective 
eyesight  have  been  removed,  in  the  better  op- 
portunity to  make  safe  adjustment  of  the 
study  load  to  the  partially  blind  child,  and  in 
the  optical  improvement  which  proceeds  apace 
with  the  process  of  education. 

MEDICAL    CARE 

The  Department  of  Health  has  conducted 
the  work  of  eye  examination,  refraction,  and 
treatment  of  the  pupils  of  the  blind  and  sight 
conservation  classes  for  more  than  a  year. 
Great  credit  is  due  Dr.  Beals  for  his  efficient 
service  in  this  connection  and  for  his  helpful 
and  kindly  co-operation  with  the  special  teach- 
ers. The  rapid  growth  of  the  classes  is  due  to 
his  untiring  efforts  to  discover  pupils  suffering 
from  eye  strain,  to  place  them  under  treat- 
ment, and  to  secure  their  assignment  to  suit- 
able classes.  Great  skill  has  been  employed  by 
him  in  the  improvement  of  physical  conditions 
underlying  diseased  eyes  and  impaired  vision. 

THE    TEACHER    AND    HER    RESPONSIBILITY 

A  teacher  of  experience,  optimism,  and  com- 
mon sense  is  a  necessity  for  the  success  of  a 
sight  conservation  class.  Upon  her  rests  a 
heavy  responsibility — the  development  of  the 
child,  who,  because  of  poor  eyesight  and  con- 
sequent nervous  disorders,  has  lost  confidence 
in  himself,  and  has  lapsed  into  careless  habits 
and  an  indifferent  attitude  toward  work.  The 
peculiar  features  of  the  work  make  each  pupil 
an  individual  problem.  The  preparation  of 
the  didactic  material  in  quarter-inch  type  or 
larger  is  slow  and  difficult,  and  consumes  many 
after-school  hours.  Hand  work  and  typewrit- 
ing are  essential  subjects  for  the  partially 
sighted,  and  must  be  taught  by  the  special 
teacher.  Recommendations  made  by  the  ocu- 
list fn  regard  to  treatment,  proper  use  of  eyes, 
prescriptions  for  glasses,  and  visits  to  clinics 
must  be  followed  up  by  the  special  teacher. 


THE  STORY  OF  ST.  DUSTAN'S 

By   Sir  Arthur  Pearson,   Bart.,   G.B.E. 


Birds-Eye-View  of  St.  Dunstan's  and  the  Adjoining  Annexes,   photographed  from  the  air 


'The  conception  of  St.  Dunstan's  came  in  the 
later  days  of  1914.  I  well  remember  the  visits 
which  I  then  paid  to  the  Belgian  Daumont,  at 
Queen  Mary's  Hospital,  Southend— who  was 
blinded  at  Liege  in  the  earliest  moments  of  the 
war — and  to  Sergt.  Selby,  at  St.  Mark's,  and 
to  Pte.  Harman,  who,  poor  fellow,  died  of  his 
injuries.  Tt  was  the  fact  that  these  two  blinded 
soldiers  reached  St.  Mark's  which  induced  me 
to  approach  the  War  Office  Authorities  with 
the  request  that  this  hospital  might  be  recog- 
nized as  the  one  to  which  all  men  blinded  in  the 
war  should  be  sent.  Though  in  the  bustle  of 
disembarkation  this  regulation  has  not  always 
been  followed,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  men  of  St.  Dunstan's  have  passed  through 
St.  Mark's  Hospital — the  "2nd  London  Gen- 
eral," as  it  is  officially  called — while  most  of 
those  who  have  accidentally  been  sent  to  other 
hospitals  have  been  transferred  to  St.  Mark's 
when  their  injuries  permitted  this  to  be  done, 

I  am  writing  at  some  little  length  about  St. 
Mark's  Hospital,  for  1  regard  it  as  the  place 
at  which  the  St.  Dunstan's  training  really  be- 
gins. The  constant  visits  of  myself  and  of 
members  of  the  staff  to  fellows  who  are  laid 
up  there,  the  starting  of  Braille  and  simple  in- 
dustries among  them,  the  visits  which  those 
who  are  well  enough  to  go  out  pay  to  St. 
Dunstan's.  and  the  spirit  of  comradeship  which 
grows  up  amongst  them,  are  all  preliminaries 
to  the  more  serious  business  of  training  and  re- 
education at  the  Hostel  itself. 


In  the  earliest  days  of  1915  St.  Dunstan's, 
then  just  a  very  fine  house,  surrounded  by  six- 
teen acres  of  ground,  was  most  generously 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  American  finan- 
cier, Mr.  Otto  Kami,  a  man  who  did  as  much 
as  any  one  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
the  side  of  the  Allies.  While  the  necessary 
alterations  were  being  effected,  a  start  wras 
made  at  No.  6,  Bayswater  Hill,  which  was  very 
kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Hall.  Here  we 
began,  in  the  early  days  of  February,  1915  with 
two  blinded  soldiers.  The  number  of  inmates 
slowly  grew  until,  on  March  26th,  1915,  sixteen 
men  and  the  comparatively  small  staff  which 
was  then  necessary,  moved  to  St.  Dunstan's. 

How  big  the  great  house  seemed  in  those 
early  days  !  The  workshops  were  first  situated 
in  some  outbuildings  which  are  now  used  as 
stores,  and  later  on  were  transferred  to  the  very 
large  conservatory  which  has  since  been  built 
up  into  secretarial  offices  while  Braille  and 
typewriting  were  taught  in  a  room  which  is  now 
one  of  the  dining  halls,  and  the  poultry  farm 
was  installed  in  the  position  which  it  still  oc- 
cupies. 

All  too  soon,  the  accommodation  which  at 
first  had  seemed  so  ample  began  to  grow  more 
and  more  restricted.  The  original  workshops 
and  class-rooms  were  erected,  and  were  built 
on  a  scale  which  was  thought  to  be  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  probable  requirements.  The 
Torquay  Annexe,  which  has  just  been  removed 
to    Hastings  owing  to  the  greater  convenience 
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of  the  latter  place  from  the  point  of  view  of 
distance  from  Headquarters,  started  work,  and 
the  Convalescent  Annexe,  lent  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Queen's  Road,  Brigh- 
ton, was  opened.  The  "House,'"'  as  we  now  call 
the  parent  mansion  of  St.  Dunstan's,  became 
the  centre  of  a  group  of  outbuildings  in  which 
the  rapidly-increasing  number  of  inmates  slept 
and  had  their  meals,  but  it  soon  was  evident 
that  the  facilities  at  disposal  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, and  steps  had  to  be  taken  to  find  further 
accommodation. 

I  am  proud  to  record  the  fact  that  we  have 
never  been  caught  napping  in  this  important 
matter.  Additional  accommodation  has  always 
been  provided  well  in  advance  of  requirements, 
and  I  trust  that  this  may  continue  to  be  the 
case,  if  our,  at  present,  apparently  abundant  re- 
sources should  prove  once  more  to  be  inade- 
quate. A  large  house  was  rented  in  Sussex 
Place,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  was  used  from  the  first,  as  it  still  is,  for 
the  accommodation  of  men  learning  massage. 
Arrangements  were  made  which  enabled  twenty 
men  to  sleep  at  Townsend  House,  also  a  few 
minutes'  distance  from  St.  Dunstan's.  But  still 
the  cup  filled'  to  overflowing,  and  our  next  im- 
portant acquisition  was  Regent's  Park  College, 
a  house  even  larger  than  St.  Dunstan's,  and 
situated  quite  close  to  it.  This,  with  the  spa- 
cious grounds,  was  most  generously  lent  to  us 
by  its  Committee,  and  once  again  it  seemed  as 
though  adequate  provision  had  been  made  for 
all  possible  increases. 

Another  Convalescent  Annexe  was  opened  at 
Blackheath,  in  a  house  presented  by  Mr.  A.  N. 
Kilby  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
whose  Council  placed  it  unreservedly  at  the 
disposal  of  St.  Dunstan's.  Then  came  the  open- 
ing of  West  House,  Brighton,  a  magnificent  es- 
tablishment, with  wonderfully  spacious  gardens, 
considering  its  situation  in  the  middle  of  Kemp 
Town  and  its  nearness  to  the  sea.  This  prop- 
erty was  acquired  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  with  the  special  object  of  providing 
for  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  men  of 
St.  Dunstan's.  It  is  now  used  as  a  Convales- 
cent and  Holiday  Resort,  and  will  continue  to 
be  used  in  this  manner  so  long  as  there  remain 
alive  any  of  the  blinded  men  who  have  passed 
through  St.  Dunstan's. 

The  terrible  warfare  of  the  summer  of  1916 
led  to  so  great  an  influx  of  blinded  men  to  hos- 
pital   that    it    became    evident    that    the   appar- 


ently superabundant  accommodation  at  disposal 
would  again  prove  insufficient  if  the  plan  of 
taking  in  every  man  directly  he  was  lit  to  leave 
hospital  was  to  be  continued.  I  have  always 
had  very  clear  views  as  to  the  necessity  for 
starting  the  training  of  a  blinded  soldier  im- 
mediately he  is  lit  enough  to  begin  work,  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  no  one  has  been  kept  wait- 
ing for  one  day  for  lack  of  room.  New  and 
very  extensive  workshops  and  class-rooms  were 
planned  out,  additions  were  made  to  the  poultry 
farm,  and  work  was  started  on  the  Bungalow 
Annexe,  which  occupies  a  large  field  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  St.  Dunstan's  prop- 
erty. The  transfer  was  made  to  the  new  work- 
shops and  class-rooms  in  June  last,  and  the 
Bungalow  began  to  till  up  in  July.  Three  large 
houses  were  acquired  and  joined  together  in 
Cornwall  Terrace,  just  beyond  the  existing  An- 
nexe at  Sussex  Place. 

The  House,  the  College,  Sussex  Place  and 
Townsend  House  are  all  full ;  the  addition  of  a 
large  wing  to  the  Bungalow  will  permit  of  the 
adding  of  sixty-five  to  the  original  number  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  Cornwall  Terrace  will 
accommodate  about  one  hundred  more.  Mr. 
Kean,  the  owner  of  the  house  and  grounds  at 
Blackheath  which  adjoins  those  already  occu- 
pied by  us,  recently  presented  his  property  to 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  which  has 
again  handed  it  over  for  the  use  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's, and  work  was  immediately  started  to 
connect  these  two  houses  and  form  one  very 
fine  establishment  for  the  accommodation  of 
about  fifty  men. 

During  the  last  three  years  we  have  so  often 
thought  that  we  had  provided  abundant  ac- 
commodation and  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
wrong,  that  I  hesitate  to  make  any  definite  as- 
sertion as  to  the  adequacy  of  our  present  ar- 
rangements. We  are  now  welcoming  a  steady 
stream  of  men  whose  sight  was  injured  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war,  and  who  were  discharged 
from  hospital  apparently  able  to  do  without  the 
assistance  of  St.  Dunstan's,  but  who  now  find 
themselves  with  insufficient  sight  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  One  can  only 
vaguely  guess  at  the  results  which  the  present 
campaign  and  succeeding  operations  will  have 
upon  our  organization ;  but  I  feel  confident  that, 
just  as  we  have  been  able  to  provide  for  con- 
stantly increasing  requirements  in  the  past,  so 
we  shall  continue  to  find  the  necessary  accom- 
modation for  all  cases  of  blinded  men,  should 
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the  need  for  more  room  unfortunately  arise. 

So  much  for  the  arrangements  for  housing 
and  training.  Now  let  me  say  something  about 
the  way  in  which  the  work  developed  as  we 
went  along.  No  striking  innovations  have  been 
introduced  in  regard  to  the  occupations  taught. 
Before  St.  Dunstan's  started  I  called  together 
a  score  of  men  and  women  who  could  be  looked 
upon  as  those  most  capable  of  giving  advice  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  in  which  instruction 
should  be  given.  As  the  result  of  a  long  con- 
ference and  of  some  rather  revolutionary  ideas 
of  my  own,  the  eight  trades  and  occupations 
which  our  fellows  learn  were  initiated  and  pur- 
sued. Nothing  has  led  me  to  the  belief  that  any 
mistake  was  made  in  starting  to  teach  blinded 
soldiers  massage,  shorthand-writing,  telephone 
operating,  poultry  farming,  joinery,  mat-mak- 
ing, boot-repairing  and  basketry.  A  very  abun- 
dant measure  of  success  has  followed  the  teach- 
ing of  these  occupations,  and  in  the  Third  An- 
nual Report  of  St.  Dunstan's,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  April,  1918,  there  will  be  found  some 
pages  of  letters  from  men  who  have  left  and 
are  at  work,  from  their  employers,  and  from 
their  relatives,  which  bear  out  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  in  a  most  striking  manner.  Netting, 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  has  been  added  to 
our  list,  but  it  cannot  be  held  to  rank  as  an 
occupation.  I  always  regard  it  as  a  paying 
hobby,  at  which  a  nice  little  sum  can  be  made 
every  week  in  spare  time.  It  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  teaching  fellows  to  be  handy,  while 
it  also  provides  a  much-needed  interlude  in  the 
rather  trying  task  of  learning  Braille. 

We  have  experimented  upon  some  other  call- 
ings, but  these  have  not  proved  successful. 

T  have  made  two  journeys  to  France  since  we 
started  work,  and  have  visited  a  great  number 
of  the  comparatively  small  and  scattered  insti- 
tutions at  which  the  blinded  French  soldiers  are 
being  trained,  but  I  do  not  consider  that  any 
of  the  very  few  things  taught  there  which  we 
do  not  teach  at  St.  Dunstan's  are  worth  taking 
up.  To  use  an  old  and  homely  expression,  "The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating."  Our 
fellows  are  practically  all  of  them  making  good 
at  the  work  which  they  have  learnt  at  St.  Dun- 
stan's. This  can  only  be  said  of  a  very  few  of 
their  French  comrades,  though  I  think  that  an 
entire  absence  of  adequate  arrangements  in 
France  for  settling  men  and  for  looking  after 
them  when  they  are  settled,  such  as  are  em- 
bodied   in    our    After-Care    scheme,    is    largely 


accountable  for  this  regrettable  state  of  affairs. 
A  great  number  of  Frenchmen  are  still  being 
taught  brush-making,  which,  though  an  excel- 
lent institutional  industry,  is  quite  unsuited  to 
the  home  worker. 

A  fair  number  of  St.  Dunstanners  'have  re- 
turned to  their  original  occupations,  though  it 
is,  of  course,  in  only  comparatively  few  cases 
that  this  is  possible.  The  proportion  of  officers 
who  have  done  this  is  noticeably  large,  and  the 
level  of  success  attained  by  them  is  most  re- 
markable. 

As  St.  Dunstan's  goes  on,  a  larger  and  larger 
number  of  men  become  thoroughly  proficient  in 
Braille,  and  continue  to  read  regularly  after 
they  have  left.  So  far  there  have  been  only 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  all  learn 
typewriting  and  the  number  of  excellently 
typed  letters  which  I  receive  every  day  from 
fellows  who  have  left,  and  which  reach  me 
from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  is  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  type- 
writer which  every  man  takes  away  with  him 
is  highly  appreciated  and  well  used. 

The  After-Care  system  was  quite  a  new  de- 
parture, as  nothing  of  the  kind  was  known  in 
the  world  of  the  blind  before  St.  Dunstan's 
came  into  existence;  but  the  example  which 
we  have  set  is  to  be  followed  among  the  civil- 
ian blind  population,  and  here,  as  in  many 
other  ways,  St.  Dunstan's  is  proving  itself  to 
be  the  greatest  asset  which  the  blind  commu- 
nity has  ever  possessed.  I  hope  that  these 
words  do  not  seem  over-boastful.  I  know  that 
my  many  friends  who  occupy  themselves  in  the 
care  of  people  who  cannot  see  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  blinded  soldier  has  by  his  courage, 
determination  and  resolution,  set  a  new  pace 
in  the  blind  world ;  and  that  many  hitherto 
undiscovered  possibilities  in  regard  to  the  re- 
education of  people  who  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life  have  been  proved  at  St.  Dunstan's. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  an  important  part 
in  this  After-Care  work  is  being  taken  by 
Captain  Ian  Fraser,  who  was  blinded  on  the 
Somme  in  the  summer  of  1916. 

An  extremely  satisfactory  and  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  After-Care  scheme  of  St.  Dunstan's 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  arrangements 
have  now  been  made  for  attending  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Canadian,  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  inmates  when  they  return  to  their 
homes.  These  arrangements  have  been  largely 
brought  about  by  St.  Dunstanners  themselves. 
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Captain  Baker  and  Corporal  Viets  in  Canada, 
and  Privates  Hills  and  Glew  in  Australia, 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  initiate  and  promote 
these  efforts,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  more 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  true  significance  of 
the  St.  Dunstan's  training  could  be  found  than 
this. 

We  learn  anew  to  work  at  St.  Dunstan's, 
and  we  also  learn  anew  to  play.  I  attach  al- 
most as  much  importance  to  the  one  as  to 
the  other,  for  normality  is  our  goal,  and  to 
become  once  more  a  normal  citizen  under  the 
handicap  of  blindness  requires  that  one  should 
be  able  to  do  other  things  than  make  a  satis- 
factory livelihood. 

I  cannot  say  there  has  been  any  progress  in 
the  matter  of  entertainments  given  by  friendly 
folk  at  St.  Dunstan's.  Progress  was  impos- 
sible, for  these  have  been  most  plentiful  from 
the  first.  We  are  all  deeply  grateful  to  the 
talented   amateurs   and  professionals    who    for 


three    years    have    done    so    much    to    give    us 
happy  hours. 

Local  talent  has  developed  surprisingly.  The 
St.  Dunstan's  Rag-time  band  has  won  quite  a 
reputation  for  itself,  and  the  Dramatic  and 
Musical  Clubs  of  the  House,  the  College,  and 
the  Bungalow,  have  given  entertainments  which 
have  occasioned  the  greatest  surprise  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  them.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  need  for  me  to  express  the 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  continue  and  in- 
crease. They,  again,  conduct  us  in  a  manner 
which  is  delightful  to  others  and  most  helpful 
to  ourselves,  along  the  path  which  leads  to  our 
goal — normality. — Reprinted  from  All  About 
St.  Dunstan's,  1918. 

NOTE — Since  the  date  of  this  Article,  a 
magnificent  establishment  has  been  opened 
in  Ilkley,  Yorkshire,  where  those  men,  who  be- 
sides having-  lost  their  sight,  have  suffered 
injuries  which  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
take  their  place  in  the  work-a-aday  world, 
will  be  permanently  cared  for. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

The  aim  of  the  Institute  will  be  to  co-oper- 
ate with  all  existing  organizations  for  the  Blind 
in  Canada  with  the  following  objects  in  view: 

1.  To  create  propaganda  to  prevent  blind- 
ness, a  great  deal  of  which  is  caused  by  dis- 
ease and  accident,  and  can  be  avoided. 

2.  To  advance  the  interests  of  the  Blind  gen- 
erally throughout  Canada  by  industrial  train- 
ing, home-teaching,  legislation  and  wide  pub- 
licity. 

3.  To  see  that  all  blind  persons  in  Canada, 
as  far  as  possible,  are  taught  to  read  and  write 
in  Braille  or  other  systems  of  embossed  type. 

4.  To  promote  the  circulation  of  books  and 
reading  matter,  printed  in  embossed  type, 
amongst  the  blind  of  Canada. 

5.  To  assist  all  blind  persons  desiring  to 
work,  to  find  employment  of  a  congenial  and 
remunerative  character. 

6.  To  furnish  employment  for  all  those  blind 
persons  for  whom  suitable  employment  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere. 

7.  To  secure  raw  material  for  the  work- 
shops and  homeworkers,  and  to  find  a  market 
for  their  finished  products. 

8.  To  give  expert  information,  advice,  en- 
couragement and  help  to  the  blind  regarding 
every  phase  of  their  problem  and  its  solution, 


whether  they  are  newly  or  long  time  blinded; 
soldiers  or  civilians,  young  or  old. 

Up  to  date  there  have  been  about  one  hun- 
dred Canadian  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war. 
Approximately  forty-five  of  them  have  already 
returned  to  Canada,  some  of  whom  have  been 
trained  at  St.  Dunstan's,  and  others  not.  The 
Dominion  Government  is  naturally  very  gen- 
erously disposed  toward  these  men,  and  there- 
fore it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Institute 
to  make  any  appeal  for  funds  on  behalf  of  the 
blinded  soldiers. 

There  are  probably  about  7,000  blind  people 
in  Canada — men,  women  and  children. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  prob- 
ably over  2,000. 

The  ambition  of  the  Institute  is  to  place 
Canada  in  the  front  rank  as  regards  the  blind 
problem,  by  co-ordinating  with  existing  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  and  where  none  exist, 
by  the  establishment  of  proper  facilities  for 
the  training  and  aftercare  of  the  blind. 

STAFF 

The  Staff  of  the  Institute  at  this  date  is  as 
follows  : 

*C.  W.  Holmes,  F.T.  Coll.  M.,  Director. 

Kathleen  Junkin,  B.A.,  Private  Secretary 
and  Registrar. 

*C.  R.  Dickson,  M.D.,  General  Secretary. 
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Louisa    Holmes,   Private   Secretary. 

Mary  E.  Davis,  Field  Agent. 

*Julia  I.  Dickson,  Home  Teacher. 

*C.  W.  Carruthers,  B.A.,  Instructor  in 
Braille. 

*  Henry  Wills,  Instructor  at  Industrial  School 
for   Men. 

*Pte.  B.  J.  McDougall,  Instructor  in  Mas- 
sage. 

*Winifred  Davison,  Stenographer. 

*Laura  Meehan,  Telephone  Operator. 

(Voluntary  workers  have  been  giving  in- 
struction in  typewriting,  and  the  instructors  in 
reed  basketry  have  been  supplied  by  the  De- 
partment of  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment.) 

A    FORTUNATE   APPOINTMENT 

*Capt.  E.  A.  Baker,  B.Sc,  M.C.,  the  First 
Vice-President  of  the  Institute,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  to  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  Department  for  Blinded  Sol- 
diers, under  the  larger  Department  of  Sol- 
diers* Civil  Re-establishment.  This  places 
Captain  Baker  directly  in  charge  of  the  inter- 
ests of  all  blinded  Canadian  soldiers,  of  whom 
to  date  one  hundred  and  ten  are  reported. 
These  men  are  to  be  congratulated  on  account 
of  Captain  Baker's  appointment,  which,  with- 
out question,  will  mean  a  very  great  deal  to 
those  on   whose  behalf  he  works. 

A  small  group  of  soldiers  varying  in  number 
(at  present  six)  has  been  receiving  instruction 
in  reading  and  writing  of  Braille,  use  of  the 
typewriter,  and  reed  basketry,  for  hand  cul- 
ture, under  the  direction  of  the  Institute  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  above  Department. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOL   FOR    PLTND    MEN 

The  Industrial  School  for  Blind  Men,  455 
King  Street  West,  Toronto,  was  formally 
opened  October  1,  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Wills,  a  man  of  experience 
and  success  in  the  line  of  work  he  is  under- 
taking with  us.  We  have  been  for  several 
weeks  getting  the  premises  into  shape,  material 
on  hand,  and  equipment  installed,  and  opened 
with   twelve  apprentices  in  the  broom  trade. 

PEARSON     HALL 

The    residential    Club    for    Blinded    Soldiers 

referred  to  in  our  last  issue  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  some  time  during  this  month  under 
the  an<pices  of  the  Institute.  It  will  be  known 
as    Pearson    Hall,   named   in   honor  of  Sir   Ar- 


*  Blind. 


thur  Pearson,  the  blind  man  whose  work  on 
behalf  of  blinded  soldiers  has  made  St.  Dun- 
stan's  Hostel  known  the  world  over. 

Pearson  Hall  is  located  at  186  Beverley 
Street,  Toronto,  a  spacious  private  residence 
situated  in  large  grounds,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  late  Duncan  Coulson.  It  is  anticipated  that 
about  fifteen  blinded  soldiers  will  almost  im- 
mediately register  for  residence  at  Pearson 
Hall,  in  addition  to  which  any  others  who 
wish  to  do  so  may  make  use  of  its  social  fa- 
cilities. 

Pearson  Hall  is  being  furnished  and  deco- 
rated by  the  Canadian  Women's  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  a  fashion  to 
do  credit  to  the  building,  its  name  and  its  pur- 
pose, for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are 
most  heartily  given. 

ADDITIONS    TO    OUR    HONORARY    STAFF 

The  Institute  has  considered  it  fundamental 
to  the  intelligent  carrying  on  of  our  work  that 
we  should  have  an  authoritative  opinion  re- 
garding both  the  eye  condition  and  the  general 
physical  fitness  of  applicants  for  active  rela- 
tions with  the  Institute.  To  this  end,  the  serv- 
ices of  Dr.  J.  M.  MacCallum  and  Dr.  Gordon 
Rice,  both  of  this  city,  were  solicited,  the 
former  for  special  eye  examination,  and  the 
latter  for  general  physical  examination  of  such 
applicants  as  might  be  sent  to  them  by  the  In- 
stitute. Both  gentlemen  have  very  cheerfully 
and  generously  consented  to  act  gratuitously 
in  the  positions  already  indicated.  The  Insti- 
tute is  deeply  grateful  for  the  kindness  and 
assistance  of  these  eminent  authorities,  and 
wishes  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment  of 
its  obligations  to  them. 

Henceforth,  any  applicant  for  industrial 
training  or  employment,  for  the  services  of  a 
Home  Teacher,  or  for  any  other  active  rela- 
tion with  the  Institute,  whose  eye  condition  or 
general  health  are  in  the  least  suspected,  by 
the  Institute's  Agents  who  are  dealing  with 
the  application,  to  be  in  a  state  requiring  pro- 
fessional opinion  or  attention,  and  who  are 
within  reach  of  the  City  of  Toronto,  will  be 
referred  to  Dr.  MacCallum  or  Dr.  Rice,  or 
both,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. 

PREVENTION   OF  BLINDNESS 

The  Institute  has  secured  the  services  of 
Nurse  G.  I.  Ewing,  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, as  Agent  in  the  above-named  department 
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of  activity.  For  weeks  we  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  services  of  a  worker  with 
experience  in  this  particular  field,  but  have 
been  entirely  unable  to  do  so.  Finally,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
New  York,  we  have  selected  a  trained  nurse  of 
known  qualiliactions  who  is  interested  in  pre- 
ventive work  of  this  nature,  and  who,  in  con- 
sequence, is  prepared  to  take  a  course  of  spe- 
cial   training   for   a   position    with   us.     Such   a 


course  has  been  made  possible  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Boston,  in  connection  with  the  same 
department  of  work  maintained  by  it.  Miss 
Ewing  will  spend  the  next  two  or  three  months 
in  Boston  in  close  and  special  study  of  the 
particular  features  and  methods  involved  in 
the  work  of  her  department,  after  which  she 
will  return  to  take  up  this  work  with  us. — 
(Extracts  from  Pamphlet  and  Bulletins  No.  1 
and  2,  Oct.-Nov.,  1918.) 


COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


DATA    CONCERNING    REVISED    BRAILLE — GRADE    ONE 
AND    A    HALF* 

The  following  information  concerning  the 
type  situation  is  offered  by  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  in  answer  to 
many  interested  inquiries  on  the  part  of  sup- 
erintendents and  principals  of  schools  for  the 
blind,  teachers,  embossers  and  librarians ;  and, 
though  not  meant  as  exhaustixe  in  scope,  it 
is  hoped  it  may  be  of  considerable  assistance 
to  those  seeking  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

GRADES    OF    REVISED    BRAILLE 

There  are  now  four  so-called  grades  of 
Revised  Braille,  differing  from  each  other 
chiefly  in  the  number  and  character  of  con- 
tractions   used    in    their    respective    codes. 

1.  Revised  Braille — Grade  One,  as  now  au- 
thorized and  used  in  Great  Britain,  contains 
no  contractions  whatsoever ;  and  books  em- 
bossed in  it  are,  therefore,  always  written  In 
full  spelling. 

2.  Revised  Braille — Grade  Two,  as  now  au- 
thorized and  used  in  Great  Britain,  contains 
careful  consideration  it  was  determined  that 
books  up  to  and  including  those  of  the  second- 
reader  grade  shall  be  embossed  in  full  spell- 
ing, and  that  books  including  those  of  the 
third-reader  grade  and  upward  shall  be  em- 
bossed in  all  the  contractions  of  the  system. 

ACTION    OF    THE    AMERICAN    PRINTING    HOUSE 
FOR    THE    BLIND 

1.  At  their  annual  meeting,  July  1918,  the 
trustees  of  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  decided  to  emboss  all  books  here- 
after in  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half,    printing    from    New    York    Point    and 


♦Reprinted   from  Circular  sent  out  by  H.   R. 
Latimer,   Executive   Secretary,   Oct.    1,    1918. 


American  Braille  plates  already  embossed, 
only  such  texts  as  may,  from  time  to  time, 
be  needed  and  called  for  by  the  various 
schools  drawing  their  books  from  the  Print- 
ing House,  to  keep  their  curricrula  going  dur- 
ing the  period  of  transition  to  Grade  One  and 
a   Half. 

2.  The  trustees  of  the  American  Printing 
House  further  determined  at  their  July  meet- 
ing to  ask  the  Federal  Congress  for  an  appro- 
priation of  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  work  of  supplying  the 
various  schools,  through  their  per  capita 
quotas,  with  the  books  necessary  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half.  The  present  annual  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  is  'very  inadequate, 
being  only  ten  thousand  a  year. 

3.  The  adoption  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half 
by  the  Instructors  Association  and  the  subse- 
quent decision  of  the  trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  to  emboss  all  books  in 
this  system,  enable  the  regular  printing  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Printing  House  to 
take  up  the  selection  of  texts  to  be  embossed 
in  the  system  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  a 
measure  of  which  work  has  already  been  done 
by  the  Commission  solely  to  get  the  work 
under  way  and  to  meet  the  public  demand  in 
this  direction. 

4.  From  the  above  it  is  clearly  seen  why 
no  embossing  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  has 
been  done  at  the  American  Printing  House. 
All  such  embossing  to  date  has  been  done  by 
private  presses — Watertown,  Overbrook  and 
Cleveland  being  the  principal  plants  assisting 
the  Commission  in  its  efforts  to  get  things 
under  way.  The  plates  of  a  number  of  these 
books  embossed  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as 
indicated  by  the  Commission's  May  circular  of 
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Announcements  Touching  Revised  Braille — 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  are  to  be  sent  to  the 
American  Printing  House  to  be  run  off  and 
distributed  to  the  various  schools  through 
their  respective  quotas ;  and  it  is  hoped  and 
expected  that  the  rest  of  the  texts  so  far 
embossed  will  soon  be  available  through  the 
same  source. 

5.  Furthermore,  the  Watertown  and  Over- 
brook  embossing  plants  have  tendered  their 
services  to  the  printing  committee  of  the 
American  Printing  House  to  the  extent  of 
assisting  in  the  embossing  of  texts  to  be  run 
off  by  and  distributed  through  the  Louisville 
plant  until  that  plant  can  get  in  shape  for 
running  full  time  on  the  new  system. 

INSTALLMENT    OF    GRADE    ONE    AND    A    HALF 

1.  The  superintendents  and  principals,  gen- 
erally, throughout  the  country  have  decided  to 
introduce  Grade  One  and  a  Half  into  their 
respective  schools,  the  only  questions  being, 
when  ?  and  how  ?  Whether  a  given  school  will 
do  so  or  not  this  fall  will  depend  in  large 
part  upon  the  supply  of  books  available  for 
the  purpose ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  as  to 
the  best  method  of  its  installment  seems  to  be 
that  the  system  should  be  introduced  first  into 
the  lowest  grade  of  the  school,  advancing  a 
grade  each  successive  year  until  the  entire 
school  has  undergone  the  transition.  By  this 
plan  the  embossers  will  be  enabled  to  keep 
abreast,  if  not  in  advance,  of  the  demand  upon 
them  for  additional  texts  each  year,  and  the 
schools  will  be  in  position  to  make  the  great- 
est possible  economical  use  of  their  present 
libraries  in  New  York  Point  and  American 
Braille. 

2.  As  contractions  are  to  be  introduced  into 
books  of  the  third-reader  grade,  and  upward, 
it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  well  to  teach  the  use 
of  contractions  to  the  pupils  in  the  writing 
class  of  the  second  grade,  thus  familiarizing 
them  in  advance  with  contractions  through  the 
reading  of  them   in  their   own  writing. 

3.  The  policy  of  introducing  Grade  One  and 
a  Half  into  the  schools  grade  by  grade,  that 
is  year  by  year,  should  not  by  any  means  be 
interpreted  as  precluding  the  embossing  of 
certain  special  texts  not  now  found  in  New 
York  Point  or  American  Braille,  which  may 
be  urgently  needed  by  some  pupil  or  class  of 
pupils  attending  high  school,  for  any  such  em- 
bossing would  be  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
economy. 


APPARATUS    FOR    EMBOSSING    IN    GRADE 
ONE    AND    A    HALF 

1.  Any  ordinary  Braille  writing  tablet  or 
Braille  embossing  machine  can  be  used  to 
emboss  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half.  The  new 
Braille  writing  tablets  of  several  practical 
varieties  prepared  at  Perkins,  and  which,  as 
shown  by  the  Commission's  circular  of  An- 
nouncements Touching  Revised  Braille — Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  can  be  had  at  very  reason- 
able rates,  are  made  on  the  scale  of  dot  and 
alignment    recommended   by   the    Commission. 

2.  In  ordering  stereotyping  machines  for  use 
in  embossing  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  em- 
bossers are  earnestly  urged  to  request  that 
such  machines  be  so  equipped  as  to  emboss  on 
the  scale  recommended  by  the  Commission,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  can  be  learned  from 
the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which  plant  has 
adjusted  its  machines  to  this  scale  of  type,  etc. 

3.  Braille  stereotyping  machines  can  be 
secured  from  the  Cooper  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  558  W.  Washington  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111.  The  most  approved  Braille 
writing  tablets,  as  indicated  above,  may  be 
secured  from  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,. 
Watertown,  Mass. 

FUNCTIONS    OF    THE    COMMISSION    ON    UNIFORM 
TYPE    FOR   THE   BLIND 

1.  To  establish  and  maintain  one  uniform 
punctographic  system  of  reading  and  writing 
for  the  Blind  of  America. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  this  system,  SO' 
far  as  its  code  content  is  concerned,  in  prac- 
tical identity,  or  uniformity,  with  the  system 
used  in  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  contractions  and 
seventy-three  especially  abbreviated  words  \ 
and  books  embossed  in  it  are,  therefore,  high- 
ly contracted.  The  bulk  of  embossed  British- 
Braille  books  is  in  this  code  form. 

3.  Revised  Braille — Grade  Three,  as  author- 
ized and  used  in  Great  Britain,  is  so  highly 
and  intricately  contracted  as  to  make  its 
mastery  far  too  difficult  for  use  by  the  ordin- 
ary reader ;  and  very  few  books  are,  there- 
fore, embossed  in  this  code  form. 

4.  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
as  authorized  by  the  American  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  is  embossed 
either  in  full  spelling  (like  Grade  One,  in 
which  case  no  contractions  are  used),  or  fully 
contracted,  (using  all  its  forty-four  contracted 
forms,  twenty-three  of  which  are  single  letters 
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of    the    alphabet    standing    alone    for    whole 
words). 

RELATION    OF    GRADE    ONE    AND    A    HALF    TO 
GRADES    ONE    AND    TWO 

1.  With  the  following  exceptions  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  in  its  nncontracted  form  is  identi- 
cal with  Grade  One  : 

a.  The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  the  former 
are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital  signs  of 
the  latter,  this  being  the  sole  code  difference 
between  the  two  grades. 

b.  Publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are 
always  fully  capitalized,  whereas  those  in 
Grade  One  are  seldom  so  embossed. 

c.  In  Grade  One  and  a  Half,  following  the 
practice  of  ordinary  print,  a  period  is  placed 
after  an  abbreviation ;  whereas,  in  Grade  One, 
the  apostrophe,  called  in  this  connection  the 
"abbreviation   sign,"   is   habitually   employed. 

d.  Roman  numbers  are  written  in  capitals  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half,  as  is  done  in  ink; 
whereas,  in  Grade  One,  they  are  indicated  by 
placing  the  letter  sign  before  the  letters  to  be 
interpreted  as  numbers,  a  peculiar  and  anom- 
alous use  for  the  letter  sign. 

2.  Grade  One  and  a  Half  in  its  contracted 
form  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  identical  in  code 
form  with  Grade  Two.  The  exceptions,  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  Grade  One,  however, 
hold  true  here;  and  the  practice  of  writing  the 
signs  for  the  words  "of- the,"  "and- for,"  "by- 
the,"  etc.,  without  separation,  habitually  fol- 
lowed in  Grade  Two,  is  not  permitted  in 
Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

3.  Counting  as  eight  signs  the  four  signs 
having  different  part-word  and  whole-word 
values,  namely,  those  representing  "th"  and 
"this,"  "sh"  and  "shall,"  "wh"  and  "which," 
"ou"  and  "out,"  there  are  in  Grade  One  and 
a  Half,  exclusive  of  the  twenty- three  single 
letters  standing  for  whole  words,  but  twenty- 
one  contractions,  no  one  of  which  occupies 
more  than  a  single  Braille  cell.  Moreover,  as 
implied  above,  the  values  of  the  forty-four 
contractions  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are,  re- 
spectively, identical  with  the  values  assigned 
these  characters  in  Grade  Two.  Thus,  the 
limited  number  of  contractions1  in  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  enables  the  learner  to  master  this 
system  in  a  surprisingly  short  time;  and,  hav- 
ing mastered  it,  he  can,  if  occasion  requires, 
at  the  expense  of  a  few  hours  and  some  extra 
energy,  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Grade  Two. 

4.  Grade  Two  has  in  addition  to  the  forty- 


four  contractions  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
twenty-two  undesirable  single-cell  contrac- 
tions, fifty-one  contractions  occupying  two 
cells  each,  and  seventy-three  arbitrarily  ab- 
breviated  words. 

ADOPTION    AND    INTRODUCTION    OF    GRADE 
ONE    AND    A    HALF 

1.  The  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind,  at  its  biennial  convention  in 
Colorado  Springs,  in  June,  1918,  unanimously 
adopted  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  as  the  system  authorized  by  it  for  use 
in  the  American  schools.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Association  constituted  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind  a  permanent 
board  vested  with  final  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  a  uniform  type  for  the  blind, 
which  action  had  been  previously  taken  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  at  its  Portland  convention,  June,  1917. 
The  text  of  the  Commission's1  report  as 
adopted  by  the  Colorado  Springs  convention 
appears  in  this  summer's  number  of  the  Out- 
look for  the  Blind,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2,  and  will 
also  appear  in  the  coming  biennial  report  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind. 

2.  The  first  edition  of  the  Commission's  key 
to  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half 
was  issued  in  November,  1917 ;  whereupon 
the  Commission,  responding  to  a  wide-spread 
demand  for  books  in  this  system  and  pro- 
ceeding upon  the  rational  probability  that  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  would  indorse  their  action,  set  about 
embossing  a  number  of  texts  therein,  includ- 
ing: 

"The  Beginners'  Primer,"  "The  Beginners' 
First  Reader,"  "The  Beacon  First  Reader," 
"The  Beacon  Second  Reader,"  "A  Tale  of 
Negative  Gravity,"  and  others — all  in  full 
spelling;  "The  Deserter,"  and  others,  fully 
contracted.  A  primer  especially  adapted  for 
teaching  adults  to  read  the  system  was  pre- 
pared and  embossed.  Alphabet  sheets  and 
keys  of  the  system  were  struck  off,  and  in- 
numerable other  steps  were  taken  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  material  and  apparatus 
bearing  on  the   system. 

3.  In  laying  its  plans  for  the  embossing 
above  referred  to,  the  Commission  was  led  to 
a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the  probable 
effect  of  Rule  13  of  its  November  key  upon 
ultimate    uniformity;    which    study    prompted 
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the  wisdom  of  so  modifiying  this  rule  as  to 
limit  the  embossing  of  books  in  Grade  One 
and  a  Half  either  to  full  spelling,  that  is, 
wholly  uncontracted,  or  to  full  contractions, 
that  is,  using  all  the  forty-four  contractions, 
thus  precluding  publications  in  the  interme- 
diate form  given  in  the  November  key.  The 
second  edition  of  the  key  will  include  this 
modification,  as  well  as  the  mathematical  and 
chemical  notations  to  be  authorized  by  the 
Commission.  As  no  books  have  been  embossed 
in  this  intermediate  code  form,  no  confusion 
need   be   occasioned   by   its   timely  elimination. 

4.  In  embossing  the  above  texts,  it  became 
necessary  to  decide  at  what  point  in  the  school 
course  the  transition  from  uncontracted  to 
contracted    reading   can  best   be   made.     After 

:>.  To  act  as  a  final  authority  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  and  affecting  uniformity  of  type 
in  America,  such  as,  scale  of  type,  code  con- 
tent,   forms   of   embossed   expression,   etc. 

4.  To  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house,  or 
central  bureau,  to  prevent  the  needless  dupli- 
cation of  texts  by  two  or  more  embossers; 
and,  to  this  end,  so  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  all  embossers  as  to  insure  a  complete  circu- 
larization  of  all  their  publications  in  Grade 
One  and  a  Half. 

.*).  To  act  if  need  be  as  a  training  school  for 


embossers,  by  correspondence  or  otherwise,  of 
Grade  One  and  a  Half;  and  to  render  to  the 
general  public  of  blind  people  any  information 
tending  to  further  the  interests  of  uniform 
type. 

COMING    EVENTS    OF    INTEREST 

1.  The  second  edition  of  the  key  to  Revised 
Braille — Grade  One  and  a  Half,  including  a 
mathematical  and  chemical  notation,  may  be 
looked  for  within  a  month. 

2.  The  third  edition  of  this  key,  the  time 
of  publication  of  which  cannot  now  be  stated, 
will  contain  the  musical  notation. 

3.  A  second  circular  of  "Announcements 
Touching  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half,"  may  be  expected  in  the  not  far  distant 
future. 

4.  Finally,  (  which  should  be  of  infinite  com- 
fort to  all  concerned, )  the  Commission  con- 
templates no  radical  change  of  any  sort  in 
the  code  content  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half, 
nor  any  other  alteration  materially  affecting 
the  system.  Schools  may,  therefore,  install 
Grade  One  and  a  Half  with  every  assurance, 
so  far  as  the  Commission  is  concerned,  that 
nothing  in  the  system  of  a  substantial  nature, 
now  taught,  will  have  to  be  untaught  for  years 
to  come,  if  ever. 


ORGANIZATION,  FUNCTIONS  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  UNIFORM  TYPE  FOR  THE  BLIND* 


The  interpretation,  by  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  of  its  organiza- 
tion, functions  and  procedure,  as  based  upon 
the  action  of  the  American  Association  of  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  (1915,  1916,  1918),  and 
upon  the  action  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  (1915,  L917),  is  as 
follows : 

ORGAN  [ZATION. 

I.  The  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  for 
the  Blind  is  a  joint  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  representative,  not  only  of  these 
two  bodies  but  also,  of  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  public  schools  having  classes  for 
the  blind,  home  teaching  of  the  blind,  libraries 
for  the  blind,  and  embossing  presses — private, 
Federal,  and  periodical. 


*  Reprinted   from   circular,   Nov.,    1918. 


2.  The  members  of  the  Commission  consist 
of: 

a.  A  representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  appointed, 
without  fixed  tenure,  by  the  President  of  that 
body — now,  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind. 

b.  Ex  officio,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind — 
now,  W.  K.  Argo,  Superintendent  of  the 
Colorado   School   for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

C  A  representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  appointed, 
without  fixed  tenure,  by  the  President  of  that 
body — now,  H.  R.  Latimer,  Head  Teacher  of 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 

d.  Ex-officio,  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Association    of   Workers    for   the    Blind — 
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now,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

e.  A  member  chosen,  without  fixed  tenure, 
by  the  representative  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the 
representative  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind — now,  George  S. 
Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  School 
for  the  Blind. 

/'.  A  representative  of  public  schools  hav- 
ing classes  for  the  blind — now,  Robert  B.  Ir- 
win, Supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  Public  School 
Classes   for  the   Blind. 

g.  A  representative  of  home  teaching  of 
the  blind — now,  Miss  M.  V.  Kelly,  Teacher  in 
U.  S.  General  Hospital  No.  7  (re-education:il 
institution  for  blinded1  soldiers  and  sailors). 

//.  A  representative  of  libraries  for  the 
blind1 — now,  Miss  L.  A.  Goldthwaite,  in  charge 
of  Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York  Public 
Library. 

j.  A  representative  of  private  embossing- 
presses — now,  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  ( Howe  Me- 
morial   Press   Fund). 

k.  A  representative  of  periodical  embossing- 
presses — now,  Walter  G.  Holmes,  Manager 
of   the    Matilda    Ziegler    Publishing    Company. 

/.  A  representative  of  the  Federal  Emboss- 
ing Press,  /'.  c.  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind — now,  Alfred  Pirtle,  Trustee  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

in.  A  member  at  large — now,  M.  C.  Migel, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

(The  last  seven  members  here  named  are 
appointed,  without  fixed  tenure,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  after  due  consultation  with 
the  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers   for  the   Blind). 

3.  The  officers  of  the  Commission,  chosen, 
without  fixed  tenure,  by  the  Commission  itself, 
are  a  chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  a  treasurer, 
and  an  executive  secretary,  whose  duties  are 
those  usually  incident  to  their  respective  offices. 
(They  are  now:  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Chairman; 
George  S.  Wilson,  Vice  Chairman;  M.  C. 
Migel,  Treasurer ;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive 
Secretary.) 

4.  An  executive  subcommittee  of  three 
members,  chosen  by  the  Commission  and  serv- 
ing during  the  pleasure  thereof,  is,  subject  to 
the  Commission's  approval,  charged  with  all 
matters   of   detail.      This   committee   now   con- 


sists of  the  Chairman,  Olin  II.  Burritt;  the 
Executive  Secretary,  II.  R.  Latimer;  and  Ed- 
ward   E.    Allen. 

FUNCTION.. 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are,  briefly: 

1.  To  endeavor  to  establish  and  maintain 
one  uniform  punctographic  system  of  reading 
and  writing  for  the  blind  of  America. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain  this  system 
in  practical  uniformity  with  the  system  used 
in  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking  world. 

3.  To  act  as  the  board  of  final  arbitration 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  and  affecting  uni- 
formity  of   type   in    America. 

4.  To  serve  as  the  American  agency 
through  which  all  official  negotiations  designed 
to  effect  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  in 
type  with  the  rest  of  the  English-speaking 
world,  are  to  be  conducted. 

5.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house,  or  central 
bureau,  for  preventing  the  needless  duplica- 
tion of  texts  by  two  or  more  embossers ;  and 
to  this  end,  so  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  embossers  as  to  insure  a  complete  circular- 
ization  of  their  publications  in  Revised  Braille 
— Grade  One  and  a  Half,  or  the  uniform  type 
for   the   blind   of   America. 

6.  To  act,  if  need  be,  by  correspondence 
or  otherwise,  as  a  training  school  for  em- 
bossers of  Revised  Braille — Grade  One  and  a 
Half. 

7.  To  furnish  the  general  public  of  blind 
people,  as  well  as  schools  and  other  organ- 
izations engaged  in  the  work  for  the  blind, 
any  information  calculated  to  further  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  one  uniform 
punctographic  system  of  reading  and  writing 
for   the  blind. 

PROCEDURE. 

1.  The  Commission  holds,  at  least,  two 
meetings  each  year;  one,  as  early  in  the  fall, 
and  the  other,  as  late  in  the  spring  as  is  con- 
sistent  with    the   convenience   of   its    members. 

2.  The  Executive  Subcommittee  meets 
whenever  occasion  requires,  but  the  bulk  of 
its  work  is  done  by  correspondence. 

3.  The  Commission  submits  a  biennial  re- 
port of  its  work,  alternately,  to  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  or  to 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

4.  The  Executive  Subcommittee  reports  to 
the  Commission  at  the  latter's  semi-annual 
meetings,    keeping    the    members    thereof    in- 
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formed  by  mail,  during  the  interim,  of  all  im- 
portant  developments. 

In  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Executive 
Subcommittee  on  technical  or  other  very  im- 
portant matters,  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  requested  to  send  copies  of  their  com- 
munications to  the  other  two  members  of  the 
Subcommittee ;    and   the    member   of   the    Sub- 


committee thus  addressed  is  requested  to  pur- 
sue a  like  course  in  his  reply. 

5.  The  Commission  has  been,  from  its  in- 
ception, and  is  now,  financed  by  the  generosity 
of  its  Treasurer,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel ;  and  all 
bills  for  expense  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Commission  are  approved  for  payment  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretarv. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  ISSUED  MAY,  1918 


(To  avoid  unnecessary  correspondence  and 
consequent  delays,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that 
all  orders  for  material  herein  listed  be  sent 
directly  to  the  producer  and  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  of  the  section  in  which  the  item  is 
found,  and  the  number  of  the  item  itself.) 

ALPHABETS    AND    KEYS 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.: 

I.  Alphabet,  Punctuation  and  Numerals,  em- 
bossed with  ink-print  equivalents,  postcard  size, 
15  cents  a  dozen,  $1.00  a  hundred,  postpaid. 

.2  Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  ink-print  edition,  complete  with  rules  for 
writing,  etc.,  25  cents  a  dozen,  $1.30  a  hundred, 
postpaid. 

3.  Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade  One  and  a 
Half,  embossed  for  readers  of  American 
Braille,  10  cents  each,  postpaid,  in  any  quantity. 

4.  Condensed  Key  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  embossed  with  line-type  equiv- 
alents, 30  cents  a  dozen,  $2.00  a  hundred,  post- 
paid. 

(Condensed  Keys  to  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  both  for  readers  of  New  York 
Point  and  those  of  American  Braille,  may  be 
found  in  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for 
April,  1018,  250  W.  54th  St.,  New  York.) 

PRIMERS,  READERS,  ETC. 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.: 

10.  The  Beginners'  Primer.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  Co.)  Full  spelling.  Medium-sized 
plates.  2  vols.,  115  pp.,  $1.20,  postpaid.  (The 
"Suggestions  to  Teachers"  in  the  ink-print  edi- 
tion are  not  included  in  the  embossed  edition, 
but  may  be  had  as  a  separate  leaflet  for  10 
cents,  postpaid.  Copies  of  the  ink-print  edition 
may  also  be  had  for  36  cents  each,  postpaid.) 

II.  (In  press)  The  Beginners'  First  Reader. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  Full  spelling.  Me- 
dium-sized plates.  (Copies  of  the  ink-print 
edition  may  also  be  had  for  40  cents  each,  post- 
paid.) 

12.  Primer   for   Adults.      An    easy   and    ade- 


quate means  of  learning  Revised  Braille,  Grade 
One  and  a  Half,  authorized  by  the  Commission 
on  Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind,  40  cents,  post- 
paid. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

13.  (In  press)  The  Beacon  First  Reader,  by 
James  H.  Fassett.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  Full  spell- 
ing.    Small-sized  plates. 

Hozve   Publishing  Society,   Old   Court  House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

14.  Brock  way  Phonetic  Chart  and  Primer. 
Full  spelling.     40  pp.  9l/2"  x  12",  60  cents. 

15.  Aldine  First  Reader.  (Spaulding  & 
Bryce,  Newson  &  Co.)  Full  spelling.  99  pp. 
$1.40. 

16.  Aldine  Second  Reader.  (Spaulding  & 
Bryce,  Newson  &  Co.)  Full  spelling.  88  pp. 
$1.30. 

17.  (In  press)  Aldine  Third  Reader.  (Spauld- 
ing &  Bryce,  Newson  &  Co.)     Full  spelling. 

18.  Riverside  Fourth  Reader,  by  Van  Sickle 
and  Seegmiller.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)  Full 
spelling.     332  pp.  $4.35. 

20.  (In  press)  Elson  Grammar  School  Read- 
er, Book  I.,  by  Elson  and  Keck.  (Scott,  Fores- 
m.an  &  Co.)     Full  spelling. 

FRENCH 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 
500.  (In  press)  Le  Premier  Livre,  by  Albert 
A.  Meras  and  B.  Meras.  (American  Book  Co.) 
Embossed  with  the  accented  letters  of  the 
French  text,  and  the  contractions  of  the  Eng- 
lish.   2  vols. 

FICTION 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.: 

100.  The  Deserter,  by  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis. (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.)  Full  contrac- 
tions.    40  cents,  postpaid. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.: 

101.  (Tn  press)  A  Tale  of  Negative  Gravity, 
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by     Frank     R.     Stockton.       (Chas.     Scribner's 
Sons.)     Full  spelling.    Small-sized  plates. 

102.  (In  press)  A  Borrowed  Month,  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.) 
Full  contractions.    Small-sized  plates. 

Hozve  Publishing  Society,   Old   Court   House, 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

103.  The  Commandeering  of  the  Lucy  Foster, 
by  James  B.  Connolly.  (Chas.  Scribner's  Sons), 
with  The  Trawler,  by  the  same  author.  (P.  F. 
Collier  &  Son.)     Full  spelling.    $1.00. 

104.  The  Lance  of  Kanana,  by  Abd  El  Arda- 
van  (Harry  W.  French).  (D.  Lothrop  Co.) 
Full  spelling.     179  pp.  $2.40. 

105.  (In  press)  Soldier  Rigdale,  by  Beulah 
Marie  Dix.     (Maemillan  Co.)     Full  spelling. 

106.  (In  press)  Dear  Enemy,  by  Jean  Web- 
ster.    (Century  Co.)     Full  spelling. 

BRAILLE    SLATES 

Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.: 
(Please  order  by  model  number.) 
Model   1.  Aluminum  pocket  slate,   four  lines 


of  27  cells,  with  stylus.     <S.r>  cents,  postpaid. 

Model  21.  Nickeled  steel  pocket  slate  with 
stylus,  same  size  and  price  as  Model  1. 

Model  2.  Aluminum  pocket  slate,  postcard 
size,  six  lines  of  19  cells,  with  stylus.  85  cents, 
postpaid. 

Model  22.  Nickeled  steel  pocket  slate  with 
stylus,  same  size  and  price  as  Model  2. 

Model  23.  Desk  slate ;  nickeled  steel  guide, 
four  lines  of  34  cells,  complete  with  board  and 
stylus.    $1.60,  postpaid. 

Model  24.  Interlining  desk  slate;  nickeled 
steel  guide,  two  lines  of  34  cells,  complete  with 
board  and  stylus.    $1.60,  postpaid^ 

(The  Johnson  Manufacturing  Co.,  103  N. 
Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  supplies  both 
pocket  slates  and  desk  slates  for  writing  Braille. 
The  Cooper  Engineering  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
558  W.  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111., 
advertises  all  varieties  of  Braille  writing  tab- 
lets, the  Hall  Braillewriter,  and  Stereotype 
machines.) 


LEGISLATION 


Supplements  to  an  act  entitled  "An  act 
constituting  a  commission  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  defining  its 
powers  and  duties,"  approved  April  six- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  and  nine. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind, 
during  each  fiscal  year,  to  expend  such  sum 
as  shall  be  annually  appropriated  by  the  Legis- 
lature for  that  purpose,  for  the  practical  en- 
couragement, by  loans  of  capital,  of  stock  in 
trade,  or  of  tools  and  apparatus,  of  blind  per- 
sons desirous  of  earning  a  living  by  any  form 
of  business  or  productive  activity.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  upon  bills  approved  by  the 
commission  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind,  upon  the  warrent  of  the  Comptroller, 
by  the  Treasurer  of  this  State.  Said  commis- 
sion is  hereby  also  authorized  and  empowered 
to  loan  any  of  the  moneys  provided  for  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  blind,  and  to  contract  for 
the  repayment  of  the  same,  and  the  moneys 
when  repaid  shall  form  a  part  of  the  fund 
to  be  kept  and  maintained  by  the  aforesaid 
commission,  to  be  used  by  it  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 


This    act    ishall    take    effect    immtediately. 
Passed  February  28,  1916. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey: 

1.  The  Commission  for  Ameliorating  the 
Condition  of  the  Blind,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  which  this  act  is  a  supplement,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  causes  of  blindness,  to  learn 
what  proportion  of  the  causes  of  blindness 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  are  preventable, 
and  to  co-operate  with  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  other  board,  body  or  official  of 
this  State  which  may  be  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  act,  in  adopting  and  en- 
forcing proper  and  preventive  measures.  The 
said  commission  may  expend  such  sum  of 
money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act  as  may  be  appropriated, 
by  any  annual  or  supplemental  appropriation 
bill,  which  said  sum,  when  so  appropriated, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  this  State,  on  bills  duly  approved 
by  the  Commission  for  Ameliorating  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Blind  of  this  State. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
Passed  February  28,  1916. 


IN  MEMORIAM 


E.  T.   MOORES 

In  the  death  of  Superintendent  Moores  the 
cause  of  the  blind  has  lost  a  champion.  Those 
who  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr.  Moores 
at  various  conventions  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  were  greatly  impressed  with  his  enthu- 
siasm and  ability  in  striving  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem- which  confront  all  those  working  for  the 


E.  T.  MOORES 

sightless.  Airs.  Moores  has  been  asked  by  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  to  carry  on  the  work  as 
superintendent.  The  following  excerpts  from 
a  Portland  newspaper  show  how  highly  es- 
teemed was  Mr.  Moores  in  his  own  commu- 
nity : 

E.  T.  Moores.  superintendent  of  the  Oregon 
School  for  the  Blind,  died  at  his  home  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  after  an  illness  of  several  months 
with   Bright's  disease. 

Prior  to  becoming  bead  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  eleven  years  ago,  Mr.  Moores  had  not 
had  experience  in  that  line  of  work.  But  by 
careful  application  to  his  duties  he  developed 
a  degree  of  efficiency  that  made  him  recognized 
among  educators  of  the  blind.  Offers  were 
made  him   by  other  states,  but  his  devotion  to 


the  work  here  was  such  that  hig-her  salaries 
did  not  tempt  him  away,  and  an  'increase 
in  his  salary  in  Oregon  was  prohibited  by  law. 
Among  state  officials  he  had  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  extreme  care  in  the  management 
of  the  school. 

Mr.  Moores  was  born  at  Scotts  Mills,  Marion 
county,  March  6,  1S70,  and  had  never  lived 
outside  the  state.  His  boyhood  education  was 
in  the  schools  at  Scotts  Mills,  and  later  he 
was  graduated  from  the  state  normal  school 
at  Monmouth  in  1893.  A  year  later  he  married 
Miss  May  Underwood  of  Salem,  who,  with  two 
daughters,  Juanita,  18  years  old,  and  Olive,  16, 
survives  him. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  normal  school 
Mr.  Moores  taught  in  Oregon  schools  and  was 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Woodburn,  Gervais 
and  Silverton.  He  was  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Marion  county  schools  in  1900  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  his  appointment  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
in  1907.  In  1908  the  Oregon  State  Teachers' 
Association  elected  him  president  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

"Mr.  Moores  was  a  very  valuable  man  to  the 
state,"  said  Governor  Withy  combe,  in  express- 
ing his  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Moores,  "and 
his  administration  as  head  of  the  school  for 
the  blind  has  been  successful  to  a  high  degree. 
While  I  have  known  of  Iris  serious  illness,  I 
have  had  hope  that  he  might  recover  sufficiently 
to  carry  on  the  work  again." 

ETHEL  WIXIFRED  AUSTIN 
For  many  years   Miss  Austin  was  in  charge 
of  the  National  Lending  Library  for  the  Blind, 
and  her  American  friends  will   regret  to  learn 
that  she  passed  away  in   May. 

Miss  Austin  was  very  well  known  in  the 
"blind"  world,  chiefly  by  her  most  successful 
organization  of  the  National  Library,  to  which 
she  devoted  very  many  years  of  her  life.  We 
have  known,  and  been  in  close  touch  with,  the 
Library  from  its  inception  in  1882,  and  have 
been  a  witness  of  the  steady  growth  and  ex- 
pansion under  Miss  Austin's  intelligent  and 
assiduous  care  since  June,  1906,  when  she  was 
appointed  Secretary. 

The  Library  is  now  housed  in  an  ideal  build- 
ing, the  generous  gift  of  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  Trustees,  instead  of  the  overcrowded 
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premises  in  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  In  this 
transference  from  an  unsuitable  building-,  Miss 
Austin  took  a  leading  part,  and  it  was  greatly 
due  to  her  tact  and  persuasiveness  that  this 
removal   was  possible. 

During  the  last  few  months  by  her  deter- 
mined energy  the  Library  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  National  Library,  and  been  made 
a  branch  of  it  at  Manchester  for  the  North  of 
England.  The  Libraries  belonging  to  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  of  London,  to  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  and  to  the  Society  for  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel  have  also  by  her  efforts 
all  been  incorporated  in  the  National  Lending 
Library.  The  Library  was  at  first  made  free 
to  the  blinded  sailors  and  soldiers,  but  before 
she  passed  away  it  was  her  great  delight  to  see 
the  Library  free  to  every  blind  person  who  re- 
quired books  to  read.  Lectures,  Concerts,  and 
Dramatic  Readings  organized  by  her  for  the 
Blind  and  held  in  the  Lecture  Room  at  the 
Library  were  very  attractive  and  instructive, 
and  rapidly  became  most  popular. 

Miss  Austin  was  interested  in  many  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  blind  besides  the  Li- 
brary. She  was  an  original  member  of  the 
Committee  of  St.  Dunstan's'  Hostel  for  blinded 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  organized  the  teaching 
of  reading  and  writing  in  Braille,  training  and 
providing  many  ladies  as  voluntary  teachers 
for  the  Hostel.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  a  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Union  of 
Societies,  and  of  the  Blind  Case  Sub-Commit- 
tee of  the  After-Care  Association  for  the 
Blind.  She  took  a  prominent  position  in  re- 
cent years  at  the  Triennial  Conferences,  and 
played  the  chief  part  in  bringing  about  the 
formation  of  the  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  now  in  process  of  organization,  anc 
it  greatly  gratified  her  to  find  herself  second  in 
the  list  of  the  fifteen  elected,  as  a  Committee, 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. She  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Blind,  appointed  by  the  Lo- 
cal Government  Board,  and  already  her  sug- 
gestions and  her  broad  view  of  questions,  as 
the)-  arose,  were  an  earnest  of  the  valuable  aid 
she  would  have  given  the  Committee,  had  she 
been  spared.  Her  death  is  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
blind,  especially  at  a  time  when  so  much  is 
being  organized  for  them,  and  there  is  urgent 


need  of  all  available  experience  and  wisdom  to 
guide  efforts  in  the  right  direction.  Personally 
we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  valuable  coadjutor, 
who  by  her  devoted  zeal,  her  open  mind,  and 
her  inexhaustible  energy  was  rapidly  becom- 
ing one  of  the  best  known  and  most  efficient 
workers  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  by  whom  she 
was  deservedly  trusted  and  much  respected 
and  beloved  by  those  who  personally  knew  her 
well.  It  was  greatly  wished  by  many  to  hold 
a  Memorial  Service  at  which  the  blind  readers 
at  the  Library  and  others  could  attend',  but  as 
her  death  occurred  at  the  Whitsuntide  holiday 
time  and  as  a  great  man)'  of  her  friends  were 
out  of  London,  the  idea  had,  with  much  regret, 
to  be  abandoned.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
raise  a  lasting  memorial  to  mark  her  connec- 
tion with,  and  valuable  work  for,  the  Library. 
It  is  inevitable  that  our  retrospect  should 
sound  the  note  of  mourning,  yet  we  would 
close  as  we  are  sure  she  would  have  wished  us 
to  do,  with  the  note  of  hopefulness,  for  she 
was,  above  all  things,  of  a  hopeful  and  joyous 
nature.  The  work  that  Winifred  Austin  did 
cannot  perish.  She  showed  herself  and  roused 
in  others  a  spirit  that  we  trust  will  live  on 
among  us  of  renewed  effort  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind,  of  determination  that  their  feet  shall  be 
set  in  the  upward  path  that  leads  to  self-respect 
and  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  an  unwearied  en- 
deavor to  make  their  darkness  light.  Her 
greatest  memorial  should  be  this  perpetuation 
of  her  spirit  among  us  who  are  left,  so  that 
through  it  we  can  truly  say,  "She,  being  dead, 
yet  speaketh." 

There  have  been  many  contributions  to  the 
proposed  Memorial.  The  letters  that  accom- 
panied the  gifts  are  all  full  of  appreciation  of 
Mi^s  Austin's  "splendid  and  most  nersevering 
work"  and  warmlv  approve  of  the  way  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  money. 
Some  of  the  letters  from  the  readers,  on  send- 
ing their  contributions,  regret  that  the  amounts 
are  not  larger — there  were  many  of  3d.  and  6d. 
and  very  man)-  of  1s. — and  add  that  the  Li- 
brary itself  will  always  be  the  most  fitting 
memorial  of  Miss  Austin's  long  and  splendid 
work  for  the  blind,  and  that  it  is  a  great  honor 
to  be  permitted  to  be  associated  with  a  memo- 
rial "to  the  self-sacrificing  life  of  a  noble 
woman."  And  one  and  all  bear  witness  to  her 
"constant  kindness  and  courteous  attention." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


CALIFORNIA 

State  Library 

mabel  r.  gillis,  correspondent 

Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  State  Library  Home 
Teacher  for  the  Blind,  gave  during  the  sum- 
mer a  course  of  five  lectures  on  blind  prob- 
lems at  the  University  of  California  Summer 
Session  in  Berkeley  and  also  at  the  session  in 
Los  Angeles.  These  lectures  were  so  well 
received  that  Miss  Foley  has  been  asked  to 
repeat  them  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
League  for  Woman's  Service. 

The  subjects  of  the  five  lectures  are:  'The 
Psychology  of  Blindness,"  "The  Blind  Child 
and  Its  Development,"  "The  Blind  Adult  and 
His  Re-Education,  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  Blinded  Soldier,"  "The  Attitude  of  the 
Public  Toward  the  Blind,"  "The  Prevention  of 
Blindness  in  adults  and  Children." 

Miss  Foley  is  active  at  present  in  teaching 
seeing  people  to  write  Revised  Braille  Grade 
\V2.  They  are  learning  in  order  to  make 
books  for  returning  soldiers  as  well  as  for  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  our  own  borrowers 
who  are  learning  the  new  type.  Besides  indi- 
vidual seeing  pupils  for  this  work,  Miss  Foley 
has  a  class  from  the  Alameda  County  Council 
of  Defense.  This  class  has  almost  finished  its 
preliminary  work  and  will  soon  be  ready  to 
turn  out  books. 

Several  blind  men  in  Los  Angeles  have  re- 
cently formed  a  business  organization,  pre- 
paring to  lead  the  way  to  favorable  business 
conditions  for  soldiers  who  will  return  from 
the  war  blind.  The  Association  is  called  the 
Business  and  Professional  Blind  Men's  Asso- 
ciation. The  president  is  Earl  C.  Honk,  a 
totally  blind  musician;  the  vice-president, 
W.  A.  Christensen,  a  manufacturers  agent; 
the  treasurer,  E.  M.  Baker,  insurance  and 
realty  man.  There  will  be  a  seeing  secretary. 
Miss  Catharine  J.  Morrison  and  Miss  Kate  M. 
Foley,  the  California  State  Library  home 
teachers  for  the  blind,  were  elected  honorary 
members. 

Every  member  at  the  organization  meeting 
was  a  successful  business  or  professional  blind 
man,  and  it  is  their  intention  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  a  blind  man's  work  is  efficient  and 
worthy  of  the  highest  respect.  These  men, 
who  have  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
successes,    despite    blindness,    went    on    record 


as  desiring  to  secure  for  the  blind  honest 
recognition  of  work,  pay  for  value  received 
only,  and  to  do  away  with  pity  and  sympathy. 
All  members  of  the  organization  will  be 
pledged  to  co-operate  with  the  state  and  with 
the  county  in  advancing  educational  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  the  blind,  and  those 
who  qualify  are  ready  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  government  for  war  reconstruction 
work. 

KENTUCKY 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
Miss  Susan  B.  Merwin  has  recently  been 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  local 
Board  of  Trustees.  She  will  perform  the 
duties  of  this  office  in  connection  with  her  work 
as  Superintendent  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind,  which  adjoins  the  American  Print- 
ing House. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

marie   g.   hayes,   dean   of  chandler    school, 

correspondent 

The  man  or  woman  without  sight  and  with- 
out education  readily  finds  work  in  the  broom 
or  weaving  shop.  But  what  of  the  educated 
adult  blind?  The  Massachusetts  Commission 
for  the  Blind  has  recently  found  its  answer  in 
the  Chandler  School  for  Women,  where  dur- 
ing the  past  four  months  several  educated 
blind  women  have  studied  typewriting  and 
dictaphone  operating  with  the  result  that  one 
of  them  is  now  working  for  the  Industrial 
Service  Equipment  Department  and  one  for 
the  United  States  Shoe  Corporation ;  a  third 
will  probably  go  to  Filene's. 

This  experiment  is  based  upon  the  success- 
ful work  done  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bishop  Hayes,  formerly  Director  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  blind  work  in  that  city 
and  now  General  Superintendent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
Hayes  recognized  the  unusual  concentrative 
powers  and  natural  ability  of  several  college 
men  in  Brooklyn,  and  he  was  determined  to 
find  a  vocational  work  in  which  they  might  en- 
gage successfully  without  sight.  The  trans- 
cription  of  court  testimony  by  means   of  the 
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dictaphone  requires  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
that  machine  and  the  typewriter,  a  thorough 
education — but  not  necessarily  sight.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Hayes  discovered  this,  he  trained  the 
young  men  for  several  months  and  then  placed 
them  in  Law  Offices,  where  they  are  today,  not 
only  successful,  but  their  work  is  regarded  as 
above  the  average. 

This  at  once  opened  a  new  held  for  blind 
men  and  the  Chandler  School  in  Boston  was 
glad  to  make  a  similar  opportunity  for  blind 
women.  It  has  devoted  much  thought  and 
study  to  the  problems  of  the  blind,  particu- 
larly the  problems  which  occur  in  the  business 
office.  A  strong  power  of  resourcefulness  and 
initiative  must  be  developed  in  the  blind  stu- 
dent, if  he  or  she  is  to  compete  with  busy, 
sighted  people.  A  thorough  and  dependable 
knowledge  of  English,  punctuation  and  spell- 
ing is  positively  essential,  and  only  students 
with  this  knowledge  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  up  business.  The  person  with  sight  can 
quickly  turn  to  reference  books,  but  the  per- 
son without  sight  depends  wholly  upon  his  or 
her  memory. 

The  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind 
directed  the  young  women  to  the  Chandler 
School.  The  positions  were  secured  by  Miss 
Florence  Birchard,  Superintendent  of  Employ- 
ment in  Competition  with  the  Seeing.  In  each 
case  the  firm  has  given  samples  of  its  forms 
to  the  school,  tnat  the  student  might  familiar- 
ize herself  with  the  work  and  methods  of  the 
business.  In  one  case  the  firm  sent  a  dic- 
taphone and  typewriter  to  the  school  and  when 
the  student  left,  both  machines  were  conveyed 
to  the  office.  The  dictaphone  records  used  in 
training  were  those  of  the  man  for  whom  the 
young  woman  is  now  regularly  working.  This 
is  an  obvious  help  to  both  employer  and  em- 
ployee and  tends  to  eliminate  the  nervousness 
and  uncertainty  with  which  so  many  office 
clerks  begin  work. 

Not  only  has  the  Chandler  School  opened  a 
new  department  for  blind  women  and  men, 
but  it  has  also  trained  several  women,  who  de- 
sire to  do  volunteer  work  with  blinded  sol- 
diers. The  women  have  learned  typewriting 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  blind  and  have  had 
actual  experience  with  blind  students. 

It  is  the  strong  belief  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind  and  the  Chandler 
School  that  any  well-educated  blind  soldier 
can  be  trained  in  this  line   of  work  and  the 


possibilities  of  positions  seem  assured,  after 
the  successful  placement  of  the  first  several 
graduates. 

NEW  JERSEY 
The  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild 
22  Park  Avenue,  Ampere,  N.  J. 

FOREWORD 

Believing  that  the  blind  will  be  benefited  by 
keeping  them,  and  those  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare, informed  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  our  line,  we  take  this  method  of  distributing 
information  of  latest  developments.  This  Bul- 
letin will  be  issued  as  often  as  experiments 
prove  successful,  or  there  is  news  of  interest 
to  those  blind  who  wish  to  earn  their  living. 
Our  friend's  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  us 
word  from  time  to  time  of  work  they  have 
found  for  the  blind  so  that  we  may  impart  the 
information  to  others. 

POLICY 

The  policy  of  the  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild 
is  to  find  work  for  the  blind  in  factories.  Most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  societies  devoted  to  the  blind 
encourage  them  to  make  little  articles  for  which 
a  market  must  then  be  found.  Factory  work 
pays  more  on  account  of  the  great  demand  for 
it,  and,  in  addition,  it  brings  the  blind  into 
contact  with  fellow-workers  and  gives  them 
the  feeling  of  individual  independence. 

TRADES 

The  Double-Duty  Finger  Guild  commenced 
by  employing  the  blind  to  wrap  the  insulating 
tape  on  the  wire  coils  used  in  motors  and  dy- 
namos, a  class  of  work  especially  suited  for 
skilled  fingers.  It  is  at  present  employing  a 
considerable  number  on  this  work.  Now  nu- 
merous other  trades  that  are  suitable  for  the 
blind  are  being  discovered  in  factories. 

WORKERS  PLACED  IN   FACTORIES  BY  THE  GUILD 

Operations  successfully  carried  on  in  fac- 
tories by  blind  persons  from  the  Guild  are 
given  below  so  that  those  interested,  in  other 
cities  and  countries,  may  offer  the  same  classes 
of  work. 

In  the  factory  of  the  Consolidated  Safety 
Pin  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  three  men 
and  two  women  sticking  pins  in  cards.  Begin- 
ners are  paid  $8.00  per  week,  and  get  at  least 
two  months  for  learning.  They  are  asking  for 
additional  blind  operators. 

In  the  factory  of  the  Western  Electric  Co., 
New  York  City,  one  man  twisting  together  by 
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a  small  machine  four  wires  about  5  inches  long 
for  telephones.  Rate,  15  cents  per  hour,  and 
bonus  of  2)/>  cents  per  hundred.  Earns  about 
$8.00  per  week.  Average  speed,  about  800  per 
day;  average  of  sighted  operator,  about  1,100 
per  day.  Foreman  reports  work  satisfactory, 
but  man  often  gets  tired  and  asks  to  go  home. 

Tn  the  factory  of  the  Combination  Rubber 
Co.,  Bloomfield,  X'.  J.,  one  man  in  charge  of 
several  tables  on  which  sheets  of  material 
are  placed  to  be  cut,  and  helping  to  put  strips 
on  automobile  tires.     Rate,  30  cents  per  hour. 

In  the  factory  of  the  Xew  Toy  Co.,  Newark, 
X.  J.,  one  man  painting  and  polishing 
the  legs  and  arms  of  dolls  before  assembly. 
His  work  is  very  satisfactory.  It  is  entirely 
unskilled  labor. 

in  the  factory  of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  electrical  machinery, 
Ampere,  X.  J.,  two  men  weighing"  and 
and  stacking  rotor  cores ;  rate,  20  cents  per 
hour;  one  man  assembling  and  riveting  pole 
shoes  ;  rate  20  cents  per  hour ;  one  man  sorting 
rotor  punchings ;  rate,  20  cents  per  hour ;  one 
man  taping  field  coils;  rate,  20  cents  per  hour; 
one  man  taping  field  coils  with  linen  ;  rate,  20 
cents  per  hour. 

SHOP    ARRANGEMENTS 

Inexpensive  changes  at  factories  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  blind  to  proceed  to  and  from  their 
work  with  ease  and  without  danger.  The 
Crocker-Wheeler  Company  cut  a  door  in  one 
of  its  shops  adjoining  a  main  public  street  and 
then  issued  special  orders  modifying  the  rule 
that  all  employees  must  enter  the  main  gate, 
and   the  blind  are  allowed  to  us  this  entrance. 

GENERAL 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  in- 
dustrially competent  blind  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  factory  work.  Those  who  suffer  from  other 
ailments  are  not  fitted  for  this  class  of  labor  as 
a  rule,  and  it  is  not  recommended  that  they 
be  included  at  first.  Among  those  who  are 
industrially  fit,  only  those  who  desire  to  earn 
their  own  living  and  thus  be  independent  of 
charity  should  be  chosen.  The  work  listed  in 
this  Bulletin  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  may 
be  successfully  done  by  the  blind.  Investiga- 
tion in  the  factories  of  your  locality  will  show 
many  different  kinds  of  work  at  which  the 
blind  may  earn  a  living. — Reprinted  from  The 
Finger  Industry  News,  No.  1,  August,  1918. 


XEW  YORK 
Association  for  the  Blind 
committee  on  newsdealing  privileges  for  the 
handicapped 
Pursuant   to   call    issued   by  the    New   York 
Association   for   the  Blind,   March   22,   1918,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  New  York  City  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  forwarding  the  inter- 
ests of  the  blind,  crippled,  and  otherwise  han- 
dicapped men  and  women  who  are  capable  of 
handling  the  newsstand  business.      This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  representatives  of  twenty- 
two  organizations,   more  or  less  directly  con- 
cerned   in    the    welfare    of    these    handicapped 
classes. 

An  organization  was  effected  and  as  a  result 
there  is  now  in  operation  a  committee  under 
the  above  title  whose  object  is  to  confer  with 
the  city  authorities  and  with  other  organiza- 
tions and  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
advisable  in  the  matter  of  newsstand  licenses. 
The  whole  movement  is  based  upon  the  general 
proposition  that  in  large  cities  the  licensed 
privilege  of  conducting  a  newsstand  business 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  allotted  to  the 
handicapped  who  are  well  able  to  carry  on 
such  work  but  incapable  of  competing  in  other 
business  in  competition  with  the  able-bodied. 

This  Committee  holds  regular  meetings  at 
frequent  intervals  and  is  taking  up  the  subject 
of  improving  conditions  through  a  policy  of 
co-operation  and  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  City  Departments  and  the  applicants 
for  license  privileges. 

THE     SEARCHLIGHT 

This  little  Braille  Magazine,  first  published 
by  the  Association  in  1910,  has  a  new  editor, 
Miss  Helen  Day,  a  former  pupil  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Club  of 
The  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Miss  Day's  sight  began  to  fail  several  years 
ago  and  she  immediately  took  up  Braille,  type- 
writing and  shorthand.  She  secured  a  scholar- 
ship in  literature,  in  which  study  she  has  spe- 
cialized at  Hunter  College.  Several  of  the 
stories  in  the  last  two  issues  are  from  her 
pen  and  according  to  the  youthful  readers  have 
given  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

The  Scarchlif/Jit  is  sent  to  every  blind  public 
school  child  in  New  York  City,  and  one  copy 
or  more,  if  requested,  to  the  various  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  Those 
schools  desiring  extra  copies  are  asked  to  no- 
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tify  the  editor,  111  East  59th  Street,  New  York 
City. 

SUM  MER  ACTIVITIES 

Fresh  Air  Work.  The  River  Lighthouse  at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson  was  opened  in  June  and 
closed  the  15th  of  September,  entertaining  325 
guests.  Each  party  was  asked  for  ten  days 
and  consisted  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
turn  who  more  than  ever  enjoyed  the  quiet 
and  freedom  of  the  spacious  house'  with  its 
wide  piazzas  and  the  lovely  wooded  grounds. 
One  of  the  most  appreciated  features  was  the 
bountiful  supply  of  fresh  vegetables  served 
daily.  These  were  raised  on  the  grounds  and 
were  sufficiently  abundant  to  allow  of  a  barrel 
being  sent  weekly  to  the  Bourne  Workshop  for 
Blind  Men  for  the  benefit  of  the  seventy  or 
more  men  who  take  their  mid-day  dinner 
there. 

Tn  addition,  the  Association  paid  for  the 
vacation  of  a  week  or  ten  days  of  28  blind 
colored  men  and  women.  Besides  these  vaca- 
tions, some  18  people  were  sent  away  through 
the  co-operation  of  other  organizations. 

Fresh  Air  School.  This  school  started  to 
give  the  blind  public  school  children  the  same 
advantages  the  sighted  enjoyed  through  the 
vacation  schools  opened  on  July  8th  for  a  six 
weeks'  session. 

The  Boys'  Class  met  every  morning  from 
nine  to  one  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Leon- 
ard Rambler  of  the  Association's  staff,  and 
Mr.  R.  J.  Mulligan  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  Batavia,  New  York,  who  was  espe- 
cially engaged  for  the  work.  The  pupils  had 
the  usual  handicraft  work  and,  in  addition, 
swimming  instruction  which  proved  the  most 
popular  feature.  The  Lighthouse  pool  was 
used  daily  and  with  great  enthusiasm  by  all 
the  boys. 

The  Girls'  Class  met  three  afternoons  a 
week  and  took  up  sewing,  modelling,  basketry, 
and  music.  The  teachers  included  Miss  Keeb- 
ler  of  the  regular  staff,  Miss  Patterson  of  the 
Greenwich  House  Settlement,  and  Mrs.  Wa- 
then.  As  with  the  Boys'  Class,  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  recreation  work. 

Institute  for  the  Blind 

e.  m.  van  cleve,  correspondent 

Several    pupils    completing    their    course    of 

instruction  at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 

Education  of  the  Blind  within  the  past  months 

have  shown  their  metal  and  their  capacity  for 


securing  a  place  in  the  workaday  world.  One 
of  these,  with  considerable  business  ability,  se- 
cured a  position  as  solicitor  of  coal  orders  for 
the  leading  coal  linn  of  New  York  and  is 
doing  well. 

Four  young  men  have  found  positions  in 
piano  factories  as  tuners.  Another  who  re- 
ceived the  certificate,  by  examination,  as  As- 
sistant American  Guild  of  Organists,  substi- 
tuted for  the  organist  of  a  New  York  church 
in  the  summer  and  is  now  using  his  talents  in 
his  home  town  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

One  earnest  student  of  piano  and  organ  has 
been  accepted  in  one  of  the  leading  music 
schools  of  the  city  for  special  study  in  prepar- 
ing to  teach.  Two  partially  sighted  boys  have 
secured  positions  as  helpers  with  the  American 
Railway  Express,  and  two  others  are  starting 
in  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  a  business 
way,  making  their  own  way  now  and  with 
prospects  of  advancement. 

Girls  of  the  Institute  have  taken  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  for  a  year  a  little  girl  of 
Rouen,  France,  and  the  boys  the  brother,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  Fatherless 
Children  of  France  organization.  Besides 
these,  the  Primolium  Club,  a  literary  society 
of  the  older  boys,  has  become  sponsor  for  an- 
other boy  of  the  same  family. 

In  raising  the  money  for  this  purpose  the 
girls  have  adopted  a  plan  which  helps  two 
ways.  They  have  established  a  "slang  box," 
which  receives  fines  of  any  girls  who  use  lan- 
guage that  does  not  altogether  pass  muster  in 
the  best  society.  If  the  fines  do  not  amount  to 
enough  to  pay  the  monthly  installment,  the 
sum  is  made  up  otherwise. 

A  candy  store  is  managed  by  the  boys  and 
another  by  the  girls,  the  profits  of  which  all 
go  to  helping  those  less  fortunate  than  the 
pupils  themselves. 

OHIO 

Cleveland   Society  for  the  Blind 
New  Location 
mrs.  e.  b.  palmer,  correspondent 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.   C.  A.  Gras- 
selli,  of  the  Grasselli  Chemical  Co.,  the  Cleve- 
land Society  for  the  Blind  has  come  into  pos- 
session of  a  fine  property.     On  a  lot  180  x  200, 
centrally  located,  stands  a  fine  20-room  house 
in    perfect    repair    which    will    be    used    as    the 
headquarters  of  the  Society.    The  first  floor  will 
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be  devoted  to  social  and  club  purposes,  the 
second  floor  to  offices  and  space  for  weaving, 
hat  making  and  other  industries  carried  on  by 
blind  women,  while  the  third  floor  is  being 
fitted  up  as  a  dormitory.  Men  or  women,  newly 
blinded,  will  be  housed  temporarily  while  they 
are  becoming  accustomed  to  their  blindness  and 


place  and  the  grounds  will  be  beautified  with 
shrubs,  vines  and  flowers.  The  Cleveland  So- 
ciety was  started  twelve  years  ago  and  for  the 
first  five  years  was  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Marion  Campbell,  now  with  the  New  York 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Palmer 
has  been   in   charge   of  the   work   for  the   last 


New    Home   of   the   Cleveland    Society    for   the    Blind 


are  being  trained  industrially.  This  will  also 
afford  a  place  where  blinded  soldiers  can  be 
cared  for  if  it  seems  advisable  and  in  accord 
with  the  Government's  plans.  Open  house  will 
be  kept  in  the  new  home  so  that  lonely  blind 
people  may  come  in  for  an  evening  of  music, 
reading  or  opportunity  to  use  the  typewriter. 
The  Glee  Club  and  all  other  such  activities  will 
find  an  adequate  place  for  their  meetings.  The 
two-story  building  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  which 
was  formerly  used  as  a  garage  is  being  rebuilt 
as  a  model  broom  shop  where  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  men  will  be  employed.  An 
ornamental  wall  is  to  be  built  around  the  whole 


seven  years,  and  development  along  all  lines 
has  been  continuous.  Especial  effort  is  made  to 
place  blind  men  and  women  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  sighted  in  factories,  and  forty-two 
men  and  nine  women  are  so  employed.  Most 
of  these  openings  have  been  secured  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  as  well  as  many  peo- 
ple placed  in  commercial  pursuits.  Fifty-four 
volunteers,  men  and  women,  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Society, 
and  it  is  largely  owing  to  their  efforts  that  the 
work  stands  today  where  it  command's  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  people  of  Cleve- 
land. 


SYMPOSIUM 

PRESENTED  AT  THE  1918  CONVENTION  OF  THE  A.  A.  I.  B. 

REVISING  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  OUR 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND* 


"DOES  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM   DESERVE   RE-EXAMINATION? 

SUPERINTENDENT  J.  T.  HOOPER, 

Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  Janesville. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I  was  assigned  this  topic  I  protested 
about  the  short  time  allowed  for  developing  it, 
but  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
in  a  very  tactful  yet  determined  manner,  wrote 
me  in  a  way  which  gave  me  to  understand  that  I 
was  not  the  only  one  on  the  program  and  that  my 
time  would  be  limited.  I  will,  therefore,  attempt 
to  use  only  the  time  assigned.  The  President  of 
the  Association,  however,  in  his  address  has  very 
materially  assisted  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  so 
that  in  many  places  I  will  simply  call  attention 
to  what  was  so  well  said  by  him  and  pass  on  to 
other  matters  which  will  need  development. 

I  was  especially  impressed  with  his  classifica- 
tion of  men  into  two  classes,  "the  quick  and  the 
dead,"  and  unless  we  class  ourselves  with  the 
latter,  I  must  answer  the  question  assigned  to  me 
in  the  affirmative.  Our  courses  of  study  do  de- 
serve re-examination,  and  after  they  have  been 
re-examined  and  we  have  profited  thereby,  they 
will  need  re-examination,  and  after  a  re-re-exami- 
nation they  will  still  need  re-examination.  For  a 
course  of  study  to  be  vital  must  be  progressive, 
and  unless  we  are  either  dead  or  so  self-satisfied 
with  our  own  condition  that  we  cannot  see  the 
need  of  improvement,  our  courses  of  study  will 
always  need  re-examination. 

As  was  stated  by  the  President  in  his  address, 
great  changes  have  been  going  on  in  the  sighted 
schools  in  the  last  ten  to  twenty  years,  resulting 
in  a  more  vitalized,  efficient  and  practical  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  connected  with  this  movement 
practically  from  its  beginning  and  feel  that  I  am 
somewhat  a  part  of  the  new  education. 

There  are  several  causes  which  led  up  to  these 
changes.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
was  a  realization  of  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  education  of  children  and  who  were  looking 
about  to  find  means  of  improvement,  that  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  those  who  entered  school 
complete  even  the  sixth  grade,  while  practically 
85  per  cent  drop  out  before  they  finish  the  gram- 

*  Reprinted  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Biennial  Report 
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mar  school  work,  and  only  about  5  per  cent  ever 
complete  the  High  School  course. 

These  facts,  together  with  the  complaint  of 
men  in  the  business  world  that  pupils  were  not 
properly  prepared  for  life's  work,  led  the  more 
progressive  of  educators  to  a  demand  for  a  change 
in  the  course  of  study,  and  for  a  more  vitalized 
and  practical  system  of  education. 

However,  the  ultra-conservatism  of  the  so- 
called  humanists  have  brought  forth  a  very  severe 
onslaught  upon  Latin,  Greek  and  the  purely 
literary  subjects.  The  result  is  that  today  there 
is  a  very  bitter  conflict  in  the  educational  field 
between  the  advocates  of  the  old  and  new  sys- 
tems of  education.  However,  the  advocates  of 
the  so-called  practical  subjects  seem  to  be  in  the 
ascendancy  and  the  courses  of  study  are  being 
modified  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  disciples  of  the 
new  education.  These  include  agriculture,  do- 
mestic art,  manual  training,  the  trade  schools, 
continuation  schools,  and  part  shop  work  and 
part  school  work,  the  aim  seeming  to  be  to  have 
such  a  course  of  study  as  will  meet  the  need  of 
every  individual  and  thus  bring  about  an  educa- 
tion for  all,  whether  the  pupil  is  to  enter  a  pro- 
fession or  to  enter  the  business  world  or  work  at 
a  trade.  The  same  causes  which  demanded  a 
change  in  the  sighted  schools  exist  in  schools  for 
the  blind.  We  need  a  more  vital  and  more  ex- 
tended and  more  elastic  course  of  study. 

I  was  very  much  interested  two  years  ago  in 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  on  Psychology  of  the 
Blind,  but  was  very  much  surprised  that  the 
writer  did  not  realize  that  the  psychology  of  the 
blind  was  about  the  same  as  the  psychology  of 
the  sighted,  as  the  principles  advanced  were  the 
principles  which  have  been  universally  accepted 
by  the  sighted  world  as  the  psychology  for  the 
groundwork  of  pedagogy.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,  educational  psychology  consists  in  put- 
ting around  the  pupil  to  be  educated  an  environ- 
ment which  will  bring  out  an  inner  response  and 
through  that  response  lead  out  or  develop  the 
mind  of  the  child.  This  is  the  same  whether  the 
child  is  sighted  or  blind  and  varies  with  the  indi- 


vidual  and  the  manner  of  getting  the  environ- 
ment to  touch  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
child,  which  necessarily  involves  every  handicap 
of  the  individual  considered.  It  is  not  a  differ- 
ence of  blindness  only. 

In  order  to  obtain  exact  data  upon  the  nature 
of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  various  schools  for 
the  blind  I  wrote  to  the  different  superintendents 
and  received  a  reply  from  almost  all.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  same  led  me  to  believe  that  the 
literary  courses  in  all  are  adequate  and  very  well 
arranged.  They  differ  somewhat,  but  meet  the 
needs  of  the  particular  locality  for  which  they 
were  planned.  I  'also  found  that  the  course  in 
music  was  well  planned  in  almost  all  of  the 
schools  and  that  an  opportunity  for  development 
along  this  line  is  almost  universal  in  our  schools. 

I  also  found  that  physical  education  was  pro- 
vided in  practically  every  one  of  the  schools, 
not  always  as  definite  a  course  as  perhaps  might 
be  given,  but  practically  every  school  was  pro- 
viding physical  education  and  aiming  toward  an 
adequate  amount  of  same.  But  in  the  industrial 
and  vocational  departments  few  of  the  schools 
were  offering  an  extended  or  varied  course  and 
only  one  or  two  had  a  definite  plan  for  proper 
balancing  of  this  line  of  work  with  the  other 
courses  offered.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  believe 
that  what  we  need  is  a  greater  variety  of  subjects 
with  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  use 
those  subjects  in  his  or  her  individual  way  and 
with  considerable  more  elasticity  or  opportunity 
for  choice  under  proper  guidance  for  each  indi- 
vidual pupil. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  would  not 
let  up  on  ideals.  I  would  hold  for  good,  conscien- 
tious, efficient  work  in  whatever  line  was  under- 
taken. But  it  is  useless  for  a  boy  who  has  no 
literary  taste,  no  talent  for  music,  to  spend  three- 
quarters  of  a  day  on  literary  and  musical  subjects, 
when  he  would  get  more  education  and  better 
development  by  spending  his  time  in  the  shops. 
I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  hard  work.  I  have  no 
patience  with  namby-pamby  methods  of  educa- 
tion, but  I  believe  that  each  child  must  be  offered 
an  environment  and  the  subjects  which  are  best 
needed  for  his  particular  development. 

After  all,  the  real  need  of  any  educational  sys- 
tem is  to  teach  the  child,  not  the  subject.  Let 
me  illustrate  what  I  mean:  Some  years  ago  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  a  class  in  geography  in  a  sighted 
school.  The  children  were  studying  East  India. 
The  class  was  dull  and  uninteresting.  I  asked 
permission  of  the  teacher  to  take  the  class,  and 
asked  one  or  two  of  the  pupils  to  pass  to  the  map 
and  point  out  the  East  Indies  and  to  discuss  some 
subject  about  these  islands  in  which  they  were 
particularly  interested.  I  met  with  the  usual 
result.     Thinking   perhaps   I   could   get   nearer 


home,  I  asked  the  same  about  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  same  result.  In  order  to  reach  the  chil- 
dren I  made  the  statement  that  from  the  West 
Indies  railroad  trains  were  run  to  the  United 
States,  and  asked  them  to  tell  how  it  was  done. 
When  this  question  was  asked  one  of  the  boys  in 
the  class,  who  was  apparently  the  most  uninter- 
ested and  was  considered  the  most  unpromising 
of  all  the  children  in  the  class,  immediately  be- 
came intensely  interested.  The  class  was  in  a 
city  situated  on  a  lake  port,  and  when  the  subject 
of  transporting  railroad  cars  across  bodies  of 
water  was  mentioned  the  entire  class  was  inter- 
ested and  ready  to  be  taught.  Out  of  this  inter- 
est we  developed  means  of  transportation,  inter- 
est in  the  West  Indies,  interest  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  a  general  interest  in  commerce,  and  inci- 
dentally taught  some  geography. 

Another  illustration:  last  fall  in  the  Wisconsin 
School  for  the  Blind  one  of  the  teachers  was  given 
the  subject  of  economics  with  an  advanced  class. 
He  taught  economics,  but  the  class  was  a  failure. 
After  Thanksgiving  another  teacher  took  that 
class  and  taught  Mary,  Alpha,  Essie,  Ellen, 
Chester  and  Lloyd,  and  incidentally  taught  some 
economics.  In  other  words,  the  second  teacher 
connected  the  subject  and  the  minds  of  the  pupils, 
and  in  less  than  three  months  they  made  a  state- 
ment that  they  had  learned  more  than  they  had 
ever  learned  before  in  the  same  time,  and  that 
all  subjects  of  commerce,  government,  sociology 
and  life  were  clearer  and  meant  more  to  them 
than  they  had  ever  meant  before,  that.the  reading 
of  the  newspaper  was  so  much  more  interesting 
than  it  had  been  and  that  their  whole  life  had 
been  broadened  through  economics.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  teachers  was  that  one  was 
teaching  subjects,  the  other  was  teaching  chil- 
dren. 

In  addition  to  a  broader  and  a  more  vital 
course  of  study  I  have  one  further  recommenda- 
tion. In  every  school  I  think  there  should  be  a 
person  giving  the  major  part  of  his  or  her  time 
to  vocational  guidance,  to  the  study  of  the  home 
conditions,  the  individual  talents,  the  individual 
progress  and  the  individual  tendencies  of  every 
person  in  the  school.  This  should  be  done  by 
consultation  with  all  of  the  teachers  and  super- 
visors and  with  the  individual  himself,  and  by 
watching  closely  his  reaction  to  the  different 
subjects  and  trades  which  are  offered  for  his  de- 
velopment. By  this  kind  of  work  we  can  give 
the  child  what  is  necessary  to  meet  his  or  her 
needs  and  prepare  each  for  a  line  of  work  in  life 
which  each  is  best  adapted  to  fill. 

Never  was  there  a  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  there  were  such  opportunities  open 
to  all.  I  envy  young  people  who  are  growing  up 
now.    The  world  is  to  be  made  over.    Opportuni- 


ties  for  every  one  are  greater  than  they  were  ever 
known  to  be  and  perhaps  greater  than  ever  will 
be  known  again.  But  great  as  are  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  open  to  sighted  people,  as  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  at  this  meeting,  there 
are  even  greater  opportunities  opening  up  for  the 
blind.  One  of  the  good  things  which  has  come 
out  of  the  war  is  the  changed  attitude  which  see- 
ing people  are  assuming  toward  the  blind.  Grad- 
uates of  our  schools  from  now  on  will  have  open- 
ing before  them  opportunities  which  former  pu- 
pils never  dreamed  of.    Will  they  be  prepared  to 


meet  these  opportunities?  If  they  are  prepared 
the  blind  will  be  able  to  fill  the  niche  in  life  for 
which  they  are  capable  and  will  have  an  equal 
opportunity  with  their  sighted  brethren.  If  they 
are  not  prepared  the  world  will  again  assume  the 
same  attitude  which  it  has  assumed  before,  and 
the  opportunities  for  the  blind  which  have  come 
out  of  the  war  will  have  come  in  vain.  To  meet 
these  opportunities  our  education  must  be  vital, 
efficient  and  practical,  and  upon  us  instructors 
will  rest  the  responsibility  for  this  preparation. 


WHAT    DEGREE    OF    UNIFORMITY    IN    COURSES    OF    STUDY    IN 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  AS  RESPECTS  ELEMENTARY 

WORK  IS  DESIRABLE? 

SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  H.  HINEMON, 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind,  Little  Rock. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about 
"What  Degree  of  Uniformity  in  Courses  of  Study 
in  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Blind  is  Desira- 
ble?" On  this  question  I  am  much  at  sea,  for 
much  depends  upon  local  conditions.  I  do  not 
see,  however,  why,  in  the  main,  courses  of  study 
for  the  blind  should  not  have  the  same  general 
uniformity  which  is  found  desirable  and  accept- 
able in  courses  of  study  for  the  sighted. 

The  truth  is,  I  think,  there  is  a  general  ten- 
dency to  too  much  uniformity  in  all  grades  and 
all  classes  of  schools.  We  are  losing  fast  our  per- 
sonality and  individuality.  In  all  elementary 
schools  we  have  too  many  studies  and  too  many 
books.  I  believe  Josh  Billings  was  right  when  he 
said,  "It  is  better  not  to  know  so  much  than  to 
know  so  much  that  ain't  so."  The  elementary 
schools  should  have  studies  of  a  common  value; 
they  should  be  adapted  to  a  common  or  general 
want  instead  of  being  directed  to  the  special 
wants  of  individuals  or  special  classes  of  workers, 
though  I  do  not  think  this  is  quite  as  true  of 
schools  for  the  blind  as  it  is  of  schools  in  general. 
In  the  regular  schools, for  instance,  manual  train-- 
ing  is  a  good  thing  provided  the  purpose  for  which 
it  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  taught  is  not  to  train  manual 
laborers,  mechanics,  engravers  and  the  like,  but 
to  train  and  develop  useful  habits  of  concentra- 
tion, perseverance,  accuracy,  order,  neatness  and 
self-reliance.  But  even  here,  in  schools  for  the 
blind,  we  have  a  different  end  in  view.  Because 
of  their  limitations,  due  to  blindness,  blind  chil- 
dren have  the  advantage  of  actually  learning  in 
the  manual  training  department  some  things 
which  may  be  followed  as  a  trade  after  they  leave 
school.      Basketry,    chair-caning,    mat-making, 


broom-making,  mop-making,  rug-weaving,  cro- 
cheting, sewing,  and  the  like  have  more  than  a 
general  value  to  the  blind  child.  They  give  train- 
ing out  of  which  the  blind  in  part  at  least  may 
make  a  livelihood.  Therefore  manual  training  to 
the  blind  child  has  both  a  cultural  and  a  practical 
value.  For  five  years  I  have  studied  zealously 
the  work  which  should  be  done  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  blind.  To  me  the  problem  be- 
comes more  and  more  difficult  every  year.  All 
children  need  education  of  a  general  character, 
but  above  all  the  blind  child  must  be  taught  the 
things  that  will  enable  him  in  part  to  make  a 
living  as  well  as  the  things  that  will  qualify  him 
to  enjoy  life.  The  very  fact  of  being  blind  limits 
the  efforts  of  a  blind  child  to  a  proscribed  sphere. 
While  there  are  notable  exceptions,  the  blind  as 
a  whole  can  not  expect  to  follow  lives  of  literary 
effort.  I  have  found  it  extremely  difficult  for  a 
blind  man,  however  great  his  mental  capacity,  to 
follow  a  literary  career.  This  is  by  no  means 
equally  true  of  the  sighted  child. 

The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  elementary 
course  of  the  blind  child,  aside  from  the  manual 
training  as  indicated  above,  should  be  to  develop 
mental  power  and  mental  grasp.  In  our  haste  in 
making  our  courses  of  study  we  often  mistake  the 
means  for  the  end.  We  need,  everywhere,  less 
extensiveness  and  more  intensiveness.  Although 
his  facilities  for  the  subsequent  enjoyment  of 
literature  are  so  narrow  and  restricted,  the  blind 
child  should  be  taught  certain  studies  in  all  ele- 
mentary schools.  English  both  as  a  means  of 
communication  and  enjoyment  should  have  first 
place  and  first  consideration  in  any  American 
school  and  therefore  should  be  a  vital  part  of  the 
course  of  study  in  all  elementary  schools.  And, 
as  a  whole,  in  all  kinds  of  schools  English  is  poorly 


taught;  conditions  make  it  even  more  notably 
true  of  schools  for  the  blind.  The  teacher  should 
know  and  the  child  should  soon  learn  that  lan- 
guage is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  talk  and  the 
purpose  of  language  teaching  is  to  enable  the 
child  to  express  his  own  thoughts  in  clear  and 
forceful  words  and  to  readily  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  others.  I  have  found  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  teach  language  successfully  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  than  in  a  school  for  seeing  children. 
Oral  language  should  precede  written  language 
in  the  development  of  the  individual  as  it  did  in 
the  development  of  the  race.  Men  talked  long 
before  they  wrote.  The  first  thing  in  language 
teaching  is  to  enable  the  child  to  speak  correctly 
and  to  read — that  is,  to  get  thought  from  the 
printed  page  and  then  to  express  or  re-present 
that  thought  to  others.  Children  read  without 
expression  because  they  have  nothing  to  express. 
They  get  nothing  from  the  printed  page,  there- 
fore they  re-present  nothing  in  their  so-called 
reading,  a  study  which,  too  often,  is  degraded 
into  a  mere  word-pronouncing  exercise.  This  is 
mistaking  the  shadow  for  the  substance.  That 
reading  should  be  taught  in  all  schools  and  there- 
fore should  be  uniform  goes  without  debate.  The 
first  efforts  of  a  child  should  be  expended  on  an 
effort  to  learn  to  read.  Reading  is  the  avenue 
which  leads  to  the  accumulated  learning  of  all 
the  ages.  We  read  everything,  history,  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  psychology,  law,  medicine, 
science,  theology,  philosophy,  everything,  that 
is,  we  get  the  mature  and  deliberate  thoughts  of 
others  by  reading.  What  a  tragedy  that  the 
amount  or  range  of  reading  for  the  blind  should 
be  so  limited,  and  that  of  necessity!  Blind  chil- 
dren can  not  read  the  ordinary  books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  because  they  are  in  ink  print. 
But  learn  to  read  they  must  if  they  are  to  make 
any  progress  in  what  we  choose  to  call  the  literary 
department. 

Arithmetic  has  a  practical  value  and  therefore 
should  be  taught  in  all  schools.  Every  child 
should  be  able  to  calculate,  to  use  figures  accu- 
rately and  properly.  But  much  that  is  taught  in 
arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  mathematics 
ordinarily  has  no  value  other  than  mental  train- 
ing. The  amount  of  mathematics  the  average 
child  uses  in  after-life,  especially  the  blind  child, 
is  really  very  small  and,  if  properly  taught,  to 
sufficiently  matured  minds,  can  be  learned  in  a 
very  short  time.  Parts  of  the  arithmetic  must 
be  the  work  of  memory,  other  parts  must  be  for 
the  development  of  mental  power.  Our  minds 
we  must  use  and  everything  that  develops  mental 
power  and  mental  grasp  is  a  proper  part  of  every 
course  of  study,  so  far  as  practical  use  is  con- 
cerned, but  what  use  does  the  average  child, 
whether  blind  or  not,  make  of  geometry  and  alge- 


bra, of  trigonometry  and  calculus?  The  blind  can 
not  become  surveyors,  they  can  not  make  ac- 
countants, they  can  not  often  become  successful 
lawyers  who  must  draw  conclusions  from  definite 
conditions  and  to  whom  geometry  is  an  important 
study  and  if  rightly  taught  of  inestimable  worth. 
To  the  prospective  lawyer,  geometry  is  an  in- 
valuable study,  for  it  appeals  primarily  to  the 
reasoning  powers.  As  we  can  not  know  what 
seeing  child  under  our  care  is  to  develop  into  a 
lawyer,  all  should  be  given  this  training.  But 
of  what  real  value  is  it  to  a  blind  child  save  to 
develop  the  reasoning  powers? 

Some  geography  is  essential  in  all  courses  of 
study,  though  here  in  all  schools  we  have  gone 
wide  of  the  mark.  To  know  something  of  the 
world  in  general,  every  child  should  study  politi- 
cal geography,  but,  aside  from  all  this  general 
knowledge,  who  shall  say  how  much  geography 
should  be  taught?  In  schools  for  the  sighted,  we 
have  political  geography,  descriptive  geography, 
much  of  which  is  meaningless  to  the  blind  child, 
physical  geography,  mathematical  geography  and 
commercial  geography.  How  much  of  this  is 
worth  while  to  the  blind  child?  Each  superin- 
tendent must  answer  for  himself. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  limitations  on  the  subsequent  achievements 
of  the  blind  child  and  that,  perforce,  he  must 
ever  labor  in  a  restricted  field.  These  limitations 
should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  and  the  course  of 
study  arranged  accordingly.  To  the  blind  child 
more  than  to  the  sighted,  we  must  remember  that 
much  of  our  effort  is  "love's  labor  lost."  But  a 
general  idea  of  the  geography  of  the  world  every 
child  should  get  as  a  result  of  the  teachings  of  the 
schools. 

Spelling  every  child  should  study.  It  is  an 
essential  part  of  communication  with  others. 
Words  are  used  to  express  thought,  though  we 
must  agree  that  an  eminent  European  statesman 
was  right  when  he  said  they  are  often  used  to 
conceal  thought.  Reading,  writing,  geography, 
spelling,  language  rather  than  grammar,  history 
(to  know  the  work  of  the  world  in  the  past  and 
to  judge  the  future  thereby),  physiology,  because 
that  teaches  us  about  our  bodies  and  how  to  care 
for  them,  and  music  because  of  its  ethical  or  cul- 
tural value  (and  to  the  blind  because  of  its  prac- 
tical value)  should  be  part  of  every  school  cur- 
riculum. These  perhaps  do  not  include  all  that 
should  be  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  but  they 
must  be  in  all  of  them,  and  therefore  our  schools 
for  the  blind  should  all  contain  provision  for 
proper  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

Before  I  leave  this  phase  of  the  subject  as- 
signed me,  I  wish  to  say  that  language  and  gram- 
mar are  often  poorly  handled  in  all  our  schools. 
There  is  a  science  of  language  as  there  is  an  art 


of  speech.  Either  may  be  and  both  should  be  a 
part  of  every  course  of  study.  One  may  have  the 
art  of  speech  without  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  language.  How  many  of  us  speak  by 
rule  anyway?  As  a  matter  of  interest,  the  study 
of  the  science  of  language,  philology,  is  interesting 
and  often  profitable,  but  it  is  much  more  impor- 
tant to  teach  all  children  the  art  of  speech. 

How  the  rules  of  grammar  fail  to  apply!  For 
instance,  take  the  definition  that  "language  is 
used  to  express  thought."  But  suppose  it  does 
not  express  thought  but  rather  reveals  the  lack 
of  thought?  Is  it  language?  And  again,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  science  of  language,  take  the 
common  rule,  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject 
in  number  and  person,"  a  rule  of  all  grammars. 
I  wrote,  you  wrote,  he  wrote,  we  wrote,  you 
wrote,  they  wrote.  Note,  if  you  please,  how  mar- 
velously  the  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  when 
the  same  form  of  the  verb  appears  in  every  case, 
while  the  subject  constantly  changes.  What  can 
a  blind  child  who  has  any  remote  regard  for  the 
truth  think  of  this  wonderful  agreement  and  what 
idea  does  he  get  from  the  rules  as  given  in  the 
grammar? 

Again,  we  presume  too  much  on  the  stupidity 
of  the  children.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a 
teacher,  as  so  often  occurs  in  the  lowest  grades 
for  seeing  children,  who  labors  earnestly  with  a 
class  of  children  to  teach  that  one  is  one.  What 
child  of  six  does  not  know  that  one  is  one  and  that 
one-half  is  more  than  one-third,  though  the  child 
may  not  know  the  form  of  figures  used  to  repre- 
sent one-half  and  one-third?  If  you  do  not  be- 
lieve this,  ask  one  child  to  give  another  one-half 
an  apple  and  let  the  former  child  give  the  latter 
a  third  instead.  Let  him  feel  the  whole  apple  and 
then  let  him  feel  the  third  and  you  can  not  con- 
vince him  in  a  year  that  he  got  half  the  apple. 
One  of  the  chief  troubles  with  all  our  schools  is 
that  the  teachers  are  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
book.  What  we  need  most  of  all  in  our  teaching 
is  life.  The  Sister  Superior  who  closed  her  prayer 
every  morning  with  the  words,  "Lord,  today 
give  us  life  and  that  more  abundantly,"  expressed 
a  vital  truth  for  all  kinds  of  schools. 

Of  what  value  is  it  to  learn  that  wheat  grows 
in  Minnesota,  tobacco  in  North  Carolina,  or  that 
sugar  is  produced  in  Louisiana  and  yet  be  igno- 
rant whether  they  are  picked  from  trees  like 
apples  or  dug  from  the  ground  like  potatoes?  And 
right  here  the  inability  of  the  blind  child  to  use 
his  eyes  is  a  great  handicap  and  the  tremendous 
value  of  a  museum  for  blind  children  is  evident. 


If  it  takes  special  training  to  teach  teachers  how 
to  teach  children  blessed  with  sight,  how  much 
more  important  is  special  training  necessary  to 
those  who  must  see  through  the  fingers!  And 
how  much  more  important  the  need  for  indi- 
vidual teaching! 

In  reading,  a  single  stanza  of  Gray's  Elegy  con- 
tains more  of  history  than  many  teachers  know. 

"The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
What  of  the  origin  of  the  curfew?  What  made 
this  precaution  necessary?  The  whole  history  of 
that  period  of  society  is  involved.  "The  lowing 
herd  winds,"  not  wind,  as  many  would  have  it, 
and  why?  Note  the  beautiful  alliteration  in 
"plowman  plods"  and  "weary  way."  What  an 
opportunity  to  teach  both  history  and  English, 
both  of  which  are  so  often  lost  in  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  reading! 

I  might  cite  numerous  other  examples  without 
further  profit.  Again,  Education  consists  in  the 
development  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
training  of  the  child.  This  is  my  own  definition. 
What  a  pity  these  things  do  not  appear,  with 
proper  emphasis,  in  every  course  of  study!  Not 
what  we  know,  but  what  we  get  the  children  to 
want  to  know  is  the  true  test  of  our  power  as 
teachers  and  how  fatally  the  moral  training  is 
neglected  or  mistaught  in  so  many  schools.  I 
have  often  said  that  an  ignorant  man  of  right 
principles  is  far  preferable  in  any  community  to 
an  educated  man  (so  called)  of  vicious  principles. 
All  schools  should  teach  the  cardinal  virtues. 
Primarily  it  is  the  business  of  all  schools  to  make 
good  citizens  rather  than  to  turn  out  book  educated 
men  and  women. 

But  I  have  already  gone  beyond  the  compass 
of  this  paper.  I  have  only  touched  the  outskirts 
of  the  subject.  I  have  named  some  of  the  things 
which  should  be  in  every  course  of  study  and 
therefore  uniform  in  not  only  schools  for  the  blind 
but  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  I  wish  I  could  go 
deeper  into  the  subject  and  get  some  of  the  real 
meat  out  of  it.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention 
and  the  Executive  Committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  of  presenting  in  a  brief  and  imperfect 
way  some  thoughts  which,  to  me,  are  pregnant 
with  interest. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  more 
I  study  the  work  of  schools  for  the  blind  the  big- 
ger and  more  difficult  the  subject  becomes  and 
the  more  I  realize  my  insufficiency  and  my  in- 
ability to  discuss  their  real  needs  and  what  is 
truly  best  for  them. 


RELATION  OF  OUR  COURSES  TO  COURSES  MAINTAINED  IN  CLASSES 
FOR  SEEING  PUPILS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

SUPERINTENDENT  E.  E.  BRAMLETTE, 

Texas  School  for  the  Blind,  Austin. 


Not  knowing  what  the  preceding  papers  would 
contain,  I  have  assumed  that  my  honored  col- 
leagues would  think  somewhat  as  I  do  in  regard 
to  the  criticisms  of  the  public  school  courses  of 
study  by  Eliot,  Flexner,  Ernesto  Nelson  and 
others,  who  would  limit  education  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  five  senses  and  confine  the  aim  or 
object  of  education  to  making  a  living.  Even 
Herbert  Spencer  was  not  so  narrow,  who  would 
make  the  aim  of  education  to  consist  in  fitting 
the  child  for  his  environment.  The  results  of 
such  narrow  educational  efforts  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  selfish,  self-seeking,  self-centered 
generation,  whose  god  would  be  individual  gain. 
A  marked  degree  of  efficiency  might  be  thus 
attained  and  even  an  increased  individual  pro- 
ductiveness might  be  thus  achieved — in  fact, 
German  efficiency  and  productiveness  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation, 
backed  up  as  it  is  by  so  much  money  and  hired 
brains.  So  the  foolish  rich  man,  the  successful 
farmer,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  who  proposed  to 
pull  down  his  barns  and  build  greater  ones  to 
hold  all  his  fruits  and  goods,  was  educated  ac- 
cording to  this  standard  of  making  a  livelihood. 
Accordingly,  the  man  who  can  accumulate  money 
or  lay  up  much  goods  for  a  "rainy  day,"  so  that 
his  soul  might  rejoice  in  fatness,  is  the  best  edu- 
cated man.  But  even  in  this  materialistic  age 
it  still  remains  true  that  a  life  is  greater  than  a 
living.  Making  a  living  is  only  an  incident  of 
life. 

Eliot  says:  "The  best  part  of  all  human  knowl- 
edge has  come  by  exact  and  studied  observation 
made  through  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  taste, 
smell  and  touch.  The  most  important  part  of 
education  has  always  been  the  training  of  the 
senses  through  which  that  best  part  of  knowledge 
comes." 

Now,  if  we  are  to  limit  education  to  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses,  it  follows  that  a  blind  person 
could  be  only  four-fifths  educated;  or,  since 
sight  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  senses, 
it  might  be  inferred,  mathematically  reckoned, 
that  a  blind  person  could  be  only  half  educated. 
Moreover,  to  judge  education  by  the  acuteness 
and  training  of  the  senses,  no  human  being  with 
the  best  sense  training  in  the  field  and  in  the 
laboratory  could  ever  equal  the  lower  animals, 
which  excel  us  easily,  without  special  sense 
training,  in  vision,  hearing,  touch,  and  smell,  if 
not  in  taste.  But  let  us  speak  seriously  and 
earnestly.    The  five  senses  are  the  windows  of  the 


soul.  We  may  polish  and  brighten  them  and 
thereby  gain  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
world  about  us.  This  is  most  important. 
Therefore  we  would  emphasize  sense  training. 
If  one  window  is  darkened,  let  us  polish  and 
brighten  up  the  other  four  and  thereby  gain 
compensatory  knowledge.  Here  again  comes 
forward  the  critic  and  informs  us  that  knowledge 
getting  is  not  what  is  desired  but  mind  training, 
that  is,  sense  training.  While  admitting  that 
"knowledge  could  not  possibly  be  separated 
from  the  process  of  education,"  Nelson  adds, 
"'The  slogan  should  be:  'Let  us  train  and  let 
knowledge  take  care  of  itself.'"  He  makes 
knowledge  the  result  of  mind  training.  He  could 
with  equal  propriety  say:  Exercise  the  processes 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  and  let  food  take 
care  of  itself,  as  if  digestion  and  assimilation 
could  take  place  without  first  putting  proper 
food  into  the  stomach.  Feeding  precedes  these 
processes,  just  as  knowledge  getting  must  pre- 
cede mental  activity  or  mind  training.  The 
mind  cannot  exercise  itself  and  become  trained 
on  vacuity.  Knowledge  getting  and  classifying 
is  science,  "on  which  the  mind  grows." 

In  examining  the  public  school  programs  and 
courses  of  study  we  find  evident  progress  and  a 
tendency  to  meet  our  most  urgent  needs.  The 
public  school  courses  even  show  a  tendency  to' 
dilute  and  simplify  science  down  to  the  compre- 
hension of  infant  minds,  and  contain  from  the 
primary  to  the  high  school  grades,  physiology, 
biology,  physical  geography  or  physiography, 
political  and  ethnographical  geography,  physics, 
chemistry,  agriculture,  including  a  little  horti- 
culture, and  sometimes  even  geology  and  astron- 
omy. What  more  could  those  reformer-critics 
demand  of  the  public  schools?  If  any  objection 
is  to  be  made  to  the  public  school  curricula,  it 
would  be,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  too  much  science 
is  attempted,  and  especially  that  the  laboratory 
requirements  are  merely  piddling  and  for  the 
most  part  a  waste  of  time  and  of  money.  I  am 
told  by  pupils  of  a  certain  High  School,  where 
they  are  supposed  to  teach  science  in  the  most 
up-to-date  manner,  that  the  class  in  science 
spent  a  half-term  trying  to  find  out  by  experi- 
mentation whether  or  not  the  pupils  could  taste 
cheese  when  they  held  their  noses. 

We  also  find  that  the  public  school  courses 
contain  purely  literary  subjects,  which  touch 
the  human  side  of  life,  affording  an  appreciation 
of  human  thinking  and  feeling,  of  soul  activity 


and  expression,  of  human  sympathy,  passion, 
and  love.  Freedom  and  humanity,  for  which 
the  best  part  of  the  world  is  now  fighting,  are 
not  to  be  learned  from  science  nor  from  scientific 
sense  training,  which  may  produce  German, 
cold-blooded  efficiency,  but  not  those  higher 
qualities  and  aspirations  of  mind  and  soul  pro- 
claimed by  our  great  President  as  our  aims  in 
the  present  world  war.  We  need  the  cultural, 
humanizing  effect  of  good  literature,  whether 
contained  in  the  ancient  or  modern  classics. 

The  public  school  courses  also  give  proper 
emphasis  to  physical  training  and  to  the  manual 
arts.  The  hand  as  well  as  the  head  must  be 
trained.  The  three  h's  are  often  mentioned  in 
this  connection:  Train  the  hand,  head  and  heart. 
How  far  this  latter  organ  is  to  be  considered  a 
part  of  public  school  effort  or  is  to  be  left  en- 
tirely to  the  church  as  its  business,  is  not  a  ques- 
tion for  us  to  discuss;  but,  as  indicated  above, 
wide  reading  of  good  literature,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  will  accomplish  liberal,  if  not  sufficient, 
heart  training. 

We  also  find  that  art  and  music  are  encouraged 
by  our  public  schools.  Not  only  writing  and 
drawing,  but  art  as  exemplified  in  the  industries 
is  stressed.  Teaching  of  voice  and  musical  in- 
struments is  often  an  important  part  of  our  best 
public  school  curricula. 

Now,  coming  immediately  to  the  subject  of 
our  discussion,  I  lay  down  this  dictum:  The 
education  of  a  blind  child  does  not  differ  in 
essential  elements  from  the  education  of  the 
seeing.  And  but  for  the  extra  expense  and  a 
few  other  minor  details,  the  blind  child  could 
be  just  as  well  educated  along  with  his  seeing 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  public  schools,  using 
essentially  the  same  courses  of  studies.  The 
State  guarantees  a  free  public  school  education 
to  every  child,  and  because  of  the  difficulties 
and  expense  attached  to  training  the  blind,  the 
State  has  found  it  best,  chiefly  for  economical 
reasons,  to  establish  one  or  more  schools  con- 
ducted by  specially  trained  teachers  and  with 
proper  equipment  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
Note  well  that  this  was  done  chiefly  for  eco- 
nomical reasons,  in  pursuance  of  the  State's 
pledge  to  educate  every  child  within  its  borders. 
Hence  such  a  school  is  not  a  charity  or  ele- 
emosynary institution  nor  an  asylum. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  our  courses 
of  study  should  largely  conform  to  the  courses  of 
the  public  schools,  with  certain  modifications  in 
details  and  with  some  amplifications  of  subjects 
which  we  find  practically  to  be  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  blind  in  their  pursuit  of  a  livelihood. 
Any  wide  divergence  from  the  public  school 
courses  would  cause  the  blind  child  to  differ 


widely  from  his  seeing  brothers  and  sisters  and 
to  become  a  misfit  in  society. 

I  lay  down  the  following  as  the  aims  of  our 
schools: 

1st.  To  prepare  for  college  or  university  am- 
bitious pupils  who  desire  higher  training. 

2d.  To  prepare  for  technical  and  professional 
schools  those  who  have  the  simple  and  single 
purpose  of  making  a  livelihood. 

3d.  To  prepare  for  a  living,  which  includes 
making  a  livelihood,  those  who  are  not  desirous 
or  not  able  to  attend  college  or  a  vocational  or 
professional  school. 

The  content  of  the  curricula  of  these  three  are 
no  doubt  essentially  different  in  certain  respects, 
while  the  pedagogical  element  is  practically  the 
same.  Therefore  our  high  school  does  not  require 
three  sets  of  teachers  of  different  order  and  at- 
tainments for  the  accomplishment  of  these  three 
aims. 

To  give  in  detail  a  standard  course  of  study  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  discussion  would 
be  tedious  and  perhaps  unnecessary,  but  it  may 
be  expected  that  an  outline  be  set  forth,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  In  the  first  elementary  grades  (say  four  in 
number,  including  kindergarten)  would  come 
morals  and  manners,  sense  training,  nature 
study,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  numbers, 
language,  singing,  physical  training  and  in- 
dustry. 

2.  In  the  intermediate  grades  (three  or  four 
in  number)  would  be  required  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  cur- 
rent events,  etiquette,  elementary  State  history, 
physical  training,  industry,  music  and  chorus. 

3.  High  school  grades  (four  in  number)  in- 
clude spelling,  English  classics,  grammar,  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  physiology,  physical  geog- 
raphy, physics,  algebra,  plane  geometry,  United 
States  history,  mediaeval  and  modern  history, 
English  history,  American  history  and  civics, 
public  speaking,  Spanish  or  French,  English 
and  American  literature,  physical  training,  in- 
dustry, typewriting,  tuning,  telegraphy,  music 
and  chorus. 

I  would  explain  industry  to  include  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  handwork,  such  as  broom-making, 
chair-caning,  weaving,  sewing,  the  domestic 
arts,  poultry  raising,  agriculture  and  gardening, 
etc.,  while  the  business  side  of  such  work  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
classify  typewriting,  tuning,  telegraphy,  etc., 
under  the  head  of  vocational  training.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  subjects  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  outline  are  to  be  re- 
quired by  each  pupil,  for  the  individuality  and 
mental  ability  or  aptitude  of  each  child  must  be 


duly  considered.  I  would  emphasize  and  amplify 
those  subjects  which  appear,  after  diligent  study 
and  inquiry  into  the  pupil's  mental  ability  and 
aptitude,  to  be  best  suited  to  his  needs;  but  the 
whims,  likes,  and  dislikes  of  the  child,  which 
may  be  only  temporary,  are  not  to  govern  us  in 
permitting  him  to  drop  subjects  in  our  regular 
course.  I  would  permit  the  graduate  to  return 
for  a  year  of  post-graduate  study  along  the  lines 


of  his  life  work.  This  need  not  be  the  year  im- 
mediately following  graduation,  but  preferably 
a  year  or  two  later,  when  the  student  has  had 
contact  with  the  world  and  has  found  out  from 
experience  his  deficiencies  and  weak  points. 
In  keeping  up  our  close  relation  to  the  public 
schools,  I  would  have  our  classes  occasionally 
visit  similar  classes  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  have  public  school  classes  visit  us. 


PRINCIPLES  DETERMINING  WHAT  A  BLIND  CHILD  SHALL  BE  SET 

TO  STUDYING. 

SUPERINTENDENT   G.    F.    OLIPHANT, 

Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind,  Macon. 


Mountains  have  always  had  a  peculiar  hold 
on  the  imaginations  of  men.  They  have  been 
places  of  refuge  from  foe  and  flood,  altars  on 
which  to  offer  sacrifice,  shrines  at  which  to  get 
comfort  and  inspiration  and  vision — solitary 
trysting  places  with  the  infinite  and  the  unseen. 

When  the  world  was  unhappy,  and  men  could 
not  conceive  that  self-determined  beings  would 
voluntarily  submit  to  continuous  life  in  a  world 
like  this,  mountains  were  the  points  on  which 
the  gods  first  rested,  and  from  which  they  took 
their  final  flight.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
religions  have  grown  up  about  sacred  mountains, 
Mt.  Sinai,  Mt.  Zion,  and  the  Garden  of  the  Gods. 
When  the  world  grew  kinder  and  happier,  it  be- 
lieved in  kindlier  gods,  and  so  men  conceived 
that  the  gods  lived  on  earth  for  long  periods  of 
time,  but  still  upon  mountain  tops  far  removed 
from  men.  The  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Olympus 
were  not  supposed  to  take  any  abiding  interest 
in  the  petty  affairs  of  humanity.  A  multitude 
of  slaves  whose  ancestors  had  lived  in  the  level 
valley  of  the  Nile  knew  nothing  of  mountains 
except  those  huge  imitations,  the  pyramids,  for 
the  building  of  which  they  had  spent  their 
strength  and  vigor.  They  had  never  seen  rain 
fall,  nor  summer  cloud,  nor  lightning  flash,  nor 
heard  the  roar  of  a  storm  nor  the  crash  of  thun- 
der. When  their  leader  brought  down  to  them 
the  tables  of  stone  from  Sinai,  a  towering  moun- 
tain decked  out  in  all  these  new-found  miracles 
of  cloud  and  storm,  small  wonder  that  they  be- 
lieved that  Moses  had  talked  face  to  face  with 
Jehovah,  the  fire  god,  or  that  the  tables  of  stone 
became  objects  of  sacred  veneration  and  the 
basis  of  their  civilization  and  religion.  Cen- 
turies after,  when  the  heart  of  the  world  had 
grown  kinder  still,  so  that  it  could  have  kinder 
thoughts  of  God;  when  here  and  there  seers 
and  prophets  began  to  cry  out  for  Emanuel, 
"God  with  us," — there  appeared  a  teacher  who 
went  even  farther  and  said  God  is  within  you. 
One  of   his  biographers,  a   thoroughgoing  Jew, 


fully  believing  that  the  new  revelation  was  for 
Jews  first,  gave  the  traditional  Jewish  setting 
for  revelation,  when  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
publication  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  king- 
dom he  says: 

"And  seeing  the  multitudes,  he  went  up  into 
a  mountain,  and  when  he  was  set  his  disciples 
came  unto  him." 

Luke,  a  Gentile,  in  arranging  what  appeared 
to  him  a  suitable  stage  for  so  great  an  event, 
says: 

"And  he  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in 
the  plain,  and  the  company  of  his  disciples,  and 
a  great  multitude  of  people." 

The  hierarchy  of  education  for  the  Blind  in 
America  has  assembled  here  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  most  famous  peaks  on  the  continent. 
From  this  place  we  undertake  to  send  forth  pro- 
nouncements which  may  profoundly  affect  the 
trend  of  education  for  the  blind.  Shall  we  make 
this  an  educational  Sinai,  from  which  we  shall 
promulgate  imperishable  and  unchangeable  com- 
mandments as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
done,  or  shall  we  undertake  to  make  it  the  horns 
of  Hattan,  or  better  still  shall  we  show  to  the 
multitudes,  standing  on  the  same  level  with  us, 
the  spirit  in  which  our  work  should  be  done, 
leaving  the  details  to  the  individual  intelligence 
and  conscience,  so  that  the  spirit  may  abide  un- 
changed, while  the  methods  and  details  may 
change  as  changing  conditions  may  require? 
Shall  we  lay  stress  upon  its  letter  or  upon  its 
spirit,  remembering  that  "the  letter  killeth 
but  the  spirit  maketh  alive"? 

I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  "the  principles 
which  should  determine  what  the  blind  child 
should  study."  After  careful  thought  and  in- 
vestigation, I  am  constrained  to  adopt  the  re- 
mark of  the  farmer  who,  on  visiting  the  circus 
for  the  first  time,  stopped  in  front  of  the  giraffe, 
and  after  gazing  at  it  in  rapt  attention  for  some 
time,  exclaimed, — "Thar  hain't  no  sich  animal." 
My  contention  is  that  the  educational  constitu- 
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tion  does  not  have  to  be  changed  when  we  deal 
with  the  education  of  the  blind  child,  but  that 
only  a  few  of  the  minor  by-laws  have  to  be  modi- 
fied; and  these  are  not  to  be  changed  in  any 
sweeping,  general  way,  but  special  changes  are 
to  be  made  to  suit  the  individual  case. 

I  have  endeavored  to  state  my  convictions 
on  this  point  in  previous  papers  read  before 
this  Association,  notably  the  paper  read  at  the 
Pittsburgh  convention.  If  it  were  permissible, 
I  would  prefer  to  have  that  paper  stand  for  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  phase  of  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  is  probable  that  the  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee  did  not  hear  that 
paper,  or  if  they  did,  it  produced  the  same  effect 
on  their  minds  as  was  produced  in  the  mind  of 
Aunt  Dinah,  after  hearing  a  sermon  by  her  pre- 
siding elder.  Aunt  Dinah  was  "making  a  great 
miration  "  to  her  mistress  the  next  day  about  the 
wonderful  sermon  preached  by  her  "slidin' 
elder."  "Miss  Sallie,  dat  man  sho'  did  preach 
long  an'  loud  an'  pow'ful.  He  preached  'bout 
two  hours."  "What  did  he  preach  about, 
Dinah?"  "I  don'  know,  Miss  Sallie.  He  never 
said." 

Nothing  would  be  gained  by  rehearsing  pre- 
vious papers,  and  because  of  world  conditions, 
because  Germany  is  trying  to  permanently  stamp 
out  individualism  and  other  governments  are 
forced  for  the  time  being  to  hold  individualism 
in  check,  it  seems  wise  to  discuss  that  phase  of 
education  so  that  we  may  neither  attempt  to 
destroy  it,  nor  fail  to  develop  it  for  its  proper 
function. 

The  factors  which  should  determine  what 
every  child,  and  therefore  every  blind  child, 
should  study  may  be  determined  by — 

1.  Individual  characteristics. 

2.  Individual  life  interests. 

3.  Individual  needs. 

In  this  outline,  which  is  by  no  means  ex- 
haustive, the  idea  of  individual  development  is 
made  prominent.  The  state  of  affairs  in  the 
world  seems  to  make  this  desirable.  The  people 
of  the  world  are  pouring  out  their  blood  and 
treasure  for  what?  To  determine  one  funda- 
mental idea,  "Does  the  individual  exist  for  the 
sake  of  the  government,  or  does  the  government 
exist  for  the  sake  of  the  individual?"  If,  as  the 
result  of  the  world  war,  either  of  these  questions 
should  be  answered  unequivocally  yes  or  no, 
the  world  will  have  to  travel  this  weary  road 
again.  If  the  decision  is  that  the  individual 
must  always  and  in  everything  be  subordinated 
to  the  government,  then  German  "Kultur"  wins 
whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  German  arms.  If 
it  is  decided  that  always  and  everywhere  the 
government  must  exist  only  for  the  sake  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual,  then  the  Bol- 


sheviki  win,  and  present  Russia  is  the  model  of 
the  ultimate  form  of  government.  If  it  shall 
be  determined  that  when  the  preservation  and 
existence  of  the  government  are  at  stake,  the 
rights  of  the  individual  are  held  in  abeyance  to 
whatever  extent  the  circumstances  may  require, 
while  in  times  of  peace  the  function  of  govern- 
ment is  to  preserve  and  develop  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  then  we  shall  have  the  American 
ideal,  an  ideal  which  is  at  present  far  from 
realization. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Our  next  and  more  difficult  task 
will  be  to  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world, 
for  it  may  be  quite  as  terrible  to  be  ruled  by  a 
mob  as  by  an  autocrat.  The  fact  that  our 
masters  are  more  numerous  will  not  make  our 
slavery  less  irksome.  Many  seem  to  have  the 
idea  that  if  a  democracy  can  be  established  any- 
where, that  this  democracy  will  surely  and  in- 
evitably give  its  citizens  freedom.  Freedom  is 
not  a  gift,  it  is  an  achievement.  Freedom  is  not 
the  right  to  be  idle,  it  is  not  the  right  to  refuse 
obedience.  There  are  no  such  rights.  Freedom 
is  the  right  to  choose  our  work — to  choose 
whom  we  will  obey.  Choice  is  the  act  of  an 
individual.  To  be  capable  of  making  a  choice 
we  must  have  achieved  individuality.  To  follow 
a  certain  line  of  conduct,  not  because  it  seems 
to  be  best,  but  because  the  councils  of  a  political 
party  dictate  that  it  shall  be  done,  is  not  the 
act  of  a  freeman.  Individual  rights  must  be 
subordinated  when  the  preservation  of  the 
government  demands  it.  Any  other  basis  of 
conduct  is  high  treason,  but  individuality  must 
be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  human  development. 

Man  is  not  yet  a  finished  product.  He  is  an 
animal  in  process  of  becoming  a  spirit.  It  is  of 
necessity  an  infinite  task.  It  was  not  completed 
the  first  week  of  the  world's  history,  and  will 
not  have  been  completed  when  the  last  week 
shall  have  come  to  a  close.  If  we  accept  as 
true  that  God  has  started  out  to  make  man  in 
His  own  image,  then  He  has  a  job  that  will  last 
throughout  His  endless  life.  But  man  has  pro- 
gressed thus  far  by  the  preservation  of  individual 
differences,  and  the  perpetuation  of  those  which 
gave  to  the  individual  a  better  chance  to  survive 
and  develop.  Individual  variations  are  greater 
in  the  human  animal  than  in  any  other,  and  the 
more  highly  developed  the  race  the  more  marked 
are  these  differences.  The  members  of  a  low 
race  have  a  more  pronounced  resemblance  to 
each  other. 

The  purpose  of  sex,  among  other  things,  seems 
to  be  to  multiply  individual  variations  by  bring- 
ing to  bear  at  least  two  separate  streams  of 
hereditary  influence.  So  necessary  does  this 
seem  to  be  that  plants  have  elaborate  apparatus 


for  producing  cross  fertilization,  and  nearly  all 
civilized  nations  forbid  the  intermarriage  of  per- 
sons within  certain  degrees  of  relationship.  If 
the  royal  families  of  Europe  will  continue  to 
intermarry,  and  all  of  them  be  true  to  their 
marriage  vows,  kingcraft  will  perish  of  inanition. 
How  often  it  has  happened  in  the  royal  families 
of  the  past  that  an  illegitimate  son  has  wrested 
a  tottering  throne  from  its  proper  heirs,  and 
restored  it  to  its  pristine  power  and  glory.  The 
world  might  now  be  free  from  its  present  horrible 
experiences  with  royal  imbeciles  and  lunatics 
if  a  generation  ago  Europe  could  have  introduced 
into  its  royal  households  some  new  blood. 
Europe  has  standardized  its  royal  families, 
therefore  they  are  doomed — physiologically  and 
politically. 

When  the  reproduction  of  an  unvarying  species 
is  desired,  sex  must  be  eliminated,  reproduction 
carried  on  by  division — budding  or  grafting. 
In  securing  peaches  of  a  certain  type,  the  method 
is  subdivision  by  budding.  If  the  sex  element  is 
introduced  by  planting  seed,  the  resulting  peach 
trees  vary  so  widely — "sport"  to  such  an  ex- 
tent— that  they  are  useless  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. But  all  development  of  new  varieties  is 
produced  from  seedlings. 

If  the  human  race  is  perfect  and  complete, 
then  let  us  keep  it  as  it  is  by  stamping  out  all 
individuality  and  set  ourselves  the  task  of  turn- 
ing out  average  pupils,  as  much  alike  as  two  peas. 
Variations  must  be  kept  within  certain  limits, 
else  we  have  freaks,  which,  like  poets,  are  born, 
not  made,  and  with  them  the  schools  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  Variation  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
though  two  streams  of  heredity  converge  in  each 
individual,  these  are  not  separate  and  unrelated 
streams.  They  have  crossed  each  other  at  inter- 
vals many,  many  times.  In  order  that  one  per- 
son now  living  might  have  two  parents  absolutely 
unrelated  to  each  other  it  would  be  necessary 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  his 
ancestors  at  that  time  should  have  numbered 
more  than  the  entire  population  of  the  globe  at 
the  present  time. 

Institutions  for  the  blind  have  a  tendency, 
from  the  very  nature  of  conditions,  to  stamp  out 
individuality,  and  yet  the  machinery  of  the 
universe  has  been  in  operation  for  untold  millen- 
niums to  produce  that  which  we  set  out  to 
destroy.  The  variations  which  belong  to  the 
individual  may  be  advantageous  or  the  reverse. 
Our  business  is  to  preserve  and  develop  those 
variations  which  are  helpful  and  to  suppress 
those  which  are  hurtful.  After  the  primary 
grades  are  passed,  in  which  pupils  are  trained 
for  communication  with  others,  individual  char- 
acteristics should  have  much  weight  in  deter- 


mining the  studies  not  only  of  blind  children, 
but  of  all  children. 

One  characteristic  of  our  pupils  is  that  they 
have  defective  vision.  This  should  be  treated  as 
an  individual  characteristic.  Certain  studies  and 
occupations  cannot  be  pursued  by  our  pupils 
because  of  this. 

I  believe  that  only  those  persons  having  the 
prescribed  degree  of  defectiveness  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  schools  for  the  blind. 
Partially  sighted  pupils  are  sometimes  a  con- 
venience as  guides  and  runners  of  errands,  etc., 
but  their  reaction  on  the  education  of  those 
really  blind  is  in  most  schools  bad  and  wholly 
bad. 

Blindness  should  be  treated  as  the  character- 
istic of  an  individual,  not  a  class.  While  the 
requirements  for  admission  into  our  institutions 
produces  a  class,  it  should  be  only  temporary. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  should  be  to  produce  individuals  so  efficient 
and  capable  that  they  soon  merge  themselves 
into  the  world  of  seeing  people,  and  so  escape 
from  belonging  to  the  class.  Not  long  since  I 
heard  a  sighted  man  pay  a  fine  compliment  to 
a  blind  friend  by  saying:  "When  I  am  with 
him  I  entirely  forget  that  he  is  blind."  On 
another  occasion  the  wife  of  a  most  successful 
and  accomplished  blind  man  said  to  me  with  a 
fine  glow  of  pride:  " My  husband  is  a  blind  man, 
but  he  is  not  a  blind  blind  man." 

All  efforts  which  have  as  their  final  aim  the 
production  of  a  blind  class,  seem  to  me  to  be 
undoing  the  work  the  schools  are  trying  to  do. 
This  may  account  for  the  subtle  antagonism, 
often  felt  rather  than  expressed,  which  springs 
up  between  some  of  these  organizations  and 
schools  for  the  blind. 

We  need  to  impress  upon  our  pupils  the  idea 
that  there  is  only  one  request  that  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  God  or  man,  if  they  base  that 
request  merely  and  solely  on  the  fact  of  blind- 
ness,— that  is  the  cry  of  blind  Bartimaeus, — 
"That  I  may  receive  my  sight."  If  a  blind 
man  is  hungry,  he  has  the  same  right  that  any 
other  man  has  to  ask  for  food, — because  he  is 
hungry,  not  because  he  is  blind;  to  ask  for 
clothing  because  he  is  naked,  and  for  no  other 
reason. 

All  legislation  which  treats  the  blind  as  a 
class,  and  especially  as  a  privileged  class,  will 
inevitably  react  disastrously  on  all  blind  men 
who  are  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  class,  and 
will  have  a  serious  tendency  to  prevent  blind 
children  from  making  themselves  efficient. 

Passing  over  elementary  training  in  essentials 
on  which  we  are  all  agreed,  such  as  written  and 
spoken  language,  and  in  ideas  of  space,  number 
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and  form,  the  blind  child  should  be  taught  those 
things  in  vocational  lines  for  which  he  has  the 
greatest  aptitude; — along  cultural  lines,  those 
of  which  he  has  greatest  lack.  The  purpose  in 
one  case  is  achievement,  in  the  other  develop- 
ment. This  subject  is  to  be  discussed,  however,  in 
the  next  paper,  and  so  I  gladly  "  keep  off  the  grass." 

School  life  should  not  be  merely  a  training 
for  life,  but  a  training  in  living,  training  for  a 
life  which  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for,  and 
training  in  living  on  a  scale  which  the  pupil 
may  expect  to  get  after  leaving  school.  It  would 
be  a  very  great  misfortune  if  in  Georgia  some 
rich  philanthropist  should  endow  a  school  for 
the  blind  on  such  a  magnificent  scale  that  the 
menu  and  service  would  equal  that  of  the  best 
hotels,  and  after  accustoming  the  inmates  to 
this  scale  of  living  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  they 
should  be  sent  to  their  homes  to  resume  their 
former  mode  of  life.  Most  of  them  would  be 
thoroughly  unhappy,  and  would  make  their 
families  unhappy  if  they  remained  at  home, 
while  they  must  have  a  very  large  earning 
capacity  to  pay  their  living  expenses  if  they  leave 
home.  My  observation  is  that  the  scale  of  living 
in  many  institutions  is  too  luxurious  for  the  per- 
manent happiness  or  success  of  their  pupils. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  enable  them  to  live 
happily  and  usefully  in  the  surroundings  they 
are  most  likely  to  have  when  they  leave  school. 
This  can  be  determined  only  by  the  careful  and 
intelligent  study  of  individual  life  interests  and 
individual  life  needs.  These  factors  will  differ 
not  only  as  to  pupils,  but  as  to  localities.  If  we 
love  our  pupils  better  than  we  love  our  reputa- 
tion for  turning  out  successful  pupils,  let  us  avoid 
inducing  them  to  train  for  soft  snaps,  or  to 
expect  them.  This  is  a  national  failing.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  war  may  knock  some  of  it 
out  of  us. 

The  characteristic  of  youth  is  to  seek  adven- 
ture, that  of  old  age  to  crave  comfort.  We  send 
our  children  out  old  before  their  time,  because 
we  have  taught  them  to  flee  from  life,  and  since 
the  only  escape  is  straight  ahead,  they  have 
become  old  without  ever  having  lived  at  all. 
Their  memories  are  dearer  than  their  hopes. 
When  that  is  true,  that  person  is  old,  though 
his  hair  be  black  as  a  raven's  wing.  If  his  hopes 
are  dearer  than  his  memories,  he  is  young, 
though  there  shine  through  his  scant  tresses  the 
first  gray  streaks  of  eternity's  morning.  Let  us 
not  encourage  ourselves  or  our  pupils  to  dodge 
life,  to  refuse  the  gift  which  the  gods  thrust 
into  our  laps.  We  must  suffer,  at  least  enough 
to  know  pleasure  when  it  comes  to  us.  We  can 
never  enjoy  warmth  until  we  have  suffered  fierce 
cold — nor  food  until  we  have  suffered  hunger. 

I  owe  much  to  a  friend  who  many  years  ago 


said  to  me:  "Seek  responsibility.  Don't  run 
away  from  it.  Hunt  the  hard  places."  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  our  men 
who  have  seen  active  service  in  France.  There 
is  a  calm  sureness  in  their  gaze  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  shifting  glances  that  characterized 
them  before. 

They  have  known  deadly  fear,  and  have  grap- 
pled with  it  and  have  conquered.  Now  they 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  sure  of  themselves, 
and  enjoy  unstintedly  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  home  land.  They  have  looked  death  in  the 
face  and  so  have  come  to  know  the  joy  of  living. 
They  have  suffered  until  the  mere  absence  of 
suffering  brings  keen  and  satisfying  pleasure. 
Many  a  dissatisfied,  disagreeable  mother's  pet 
of  a  boy  has  surprised  himself  and  his  friends  by 
writing  back  from  "over  there"  that  he  was 
never  so  happy.  For  the  first  time  he  is  living, 
and  he  finds  the  experience  most  satisfying. 

No  soul  that  draws  the  human  breath, 
Has  ever  truly  longed  for  death. 
'Tis  life  of  which  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Life,  more  life,  is  what  we  want. 

Too  often  the  walls  of  the  institution  not  only 
shut  the  pupils  in,  but  shut  life  out.  Sometimes 
the  attempt  is  made  to  have  these  walls,  like  a 
baleful  shadow,  follow  them  out  into  the  world, 
and  still  protect  them  from  the  adventures  of 
life. 

An  American  baseball  fan  invited  an  English 
friend  to  a  baseball  game.  After  several  innings 
had  been  played  while  the  Englishman  looked 
on  in  stolid  indifference,  he  said  to  the  American: 
"When  do  we  have  tea?"  The  American  re- 
plied: "We  are  not  going  to  have  tea."  "Then," 
said  the  Englishman,  "what  is  the  beastly  game 
for?" 

If  the  Englishman  and  his  American  friend 
had  been  asked  to  state  the  principles  which 
should  determine  when  a  baseball  game  was 
successful,  each  would  have  necessarily  given 
an  entirely  different  answer.  The  Englishman 
would  have  answered  in  terms  of  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  tea  provided,  the  American  in 
terms  of  hits  and  errors  and  put  outs  and  home 
runs. 

So  the  principles  of  the  educational  game  for 
each  of  us  must  be  determined  by  the  answer  we 
give  to  the  question,  What  is  the  game  for? 
The  answers  we  have  been  giving  in  the  past, 
will  not  answer  for  the  future.  After  the  war 
we  will  literally  pass  into  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth.  I  believe  that  the  democracies  of 
the  world  will  face  their  gravest  crisis,  not  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  after  it.  The  great  danger  is 
not  that  they  cannot  conquer  their  enemies,  but 
that  they  may  not  govern  themselves.  In  Ger- 
many, we  see  individualism  gone  to  one  extreme 
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in  the  Kaiser  and  the  Junker  class,  in  Russian 
bolshevikism  individuality  which  has  gone  on 
the  rocks  in  exactly  the  other  direction.  If  we 
would  save  ourselves,  we  must  develop  an  in- 
dividualism which  will  keep  in  mid  channel,  and 
so  avoid  both  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  To  every 
man  the  right  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  way, 
and  take  the  consequences.  Let  that  right  be  so 
sacred  to  him  that  he  will  learn  to  respect  it, 
not  only  in  himself,  but  equally  as  much  in  every 
other  man.  We  are  spending  our  blood  and 
treasure  to  keep  German  "kultur"  from  being 
rammed  down  our  throats  whether  we  will  or 
not;  but  this  will  avail  nothing,  if,  as  individuals, 
we  immediately  begin  to  force  our  own  particular 
brand  of  "kultur"  down  the  throats  of  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves.  The  professional 
reformer  and  uplifter  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
and  a  vexation  to  the  spirit. 

The  prime  and  essential  principle  upon  which 
rests  every  question  to  be  determined  by  the 
teacher  should  be:  "I  am  come  that  they 
might  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  That  ought  to  mean  every 
form  of  life, — physical,  mental  and  spiritual. 
But  men  must  lay  hold  on  life,  it  does  not  be- 
come really  theirs  merely  because  it  is  thrust 
into  their  laps.  Too  often  we  take  the  apple  of 
the  tree  of  life  from  the  hands  of  our  children 
and  eat  it  for  them,  for  fear  they  will  break  their 
teeth;  and  as  a  result,  they  never  grow  any 
teeth. 

In  some  cases  we  have,  in  effect,  a  revised 
version  of  the  principle  which  I  have  just  stated, 
which  seems  to  read:  "I  have  come  that  they 
might  have  a  living,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  Occasionally  there  is  a  still 
more  vicious  version,  which  says:  "I  am  come 
that  I  might  have  a  living,  and  that  I  might 
have  it  more  abundantly." 

Carlisle's  criticism  of  the  teachers  of  his  day 
was  that  they  thought  that  the  human  soul 
could  be  made  to  grow  like  a  vegetable,  by 
littering  its  root  with  etymological  compost, 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  it  grows  like  a  spirit, 
by  mysterious  contact  with  spirit.  That  quick- 
ening spirit  the  teacher  must  furnish.  For  many 
years  in  advising  my  own  children  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  courses  in  college,  I  have  been 
governed  more  by  the  character,  virility  and  in- 
spirational power  of  the  teachers  than  by  the 
subjects  taught.  The  factors  which  should  deter- 
mine the  curriculum  are  primarily  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  pupil  and  the  individuality  of 
the  teacher. 

The  goal  and  reward  of  living  is  life;  the 
goal  of  life  is  not  a  living.  "To  him  that  over- 
cometh,  I  will  give  a  crown  of  life." 

Now  as  a  postscript,  may  I  give  you  my  guess 


as  to  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  is  the 
beastly  game  for?"  It  is  in  some  sense  the 
elaboration  of  an  idea  suggested  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  paper.  It  may  be  a  vision, — it  may 
be  a  nightmare.  It  may  be  simply  that  the 
high  altitude  here  has  made  me  light-headed. 
In  any  event  I  can  only  say,  "if  any  man  hath 
eyes  to  see,  let  him  see."  I  offer  you  only  a 
thumb-nail  sketch  of  the  universe,  wholly  lack- 
ing in  detail. 

Time  and  space  are  properties  of  matter,  but 
probably  are  not  characteristics  of  spirit, — least 
of  all  of  the  Supreme  Spirit.  For  Him  there  is 
no  Here  and  There,— no  Now  and  Then, — only 
an  eternal  Now,  an  infinite  Here.  Of  Him  we 
can  not  predicate  acts,  only  abiding  attitude  and 
relation.  What  He  was  "doing"  once,  He  is 
"doing"  now,  and  will  be  "doing"  at  any  time 
in  the  future.  When  this  abiding  attitude  or 
relation  impinges  upon  our  consciousness,  we 
must  interpret  it  in  terms  of  time  and  space, 
and  call  it  an  act  of  God,  but  on  his  side  of  the 
invisible  but  impenetrable  veil,  creation  and 
preservation  and  judgment  go  on  forever.  Every 
day  is  a  day  of  judgment.  Every  morning  we  rise 
to  face  a  "new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  Every  morning  as  in 
the  days  of  old,  God  must  look  upon  His  work 
and  "see  that  it  is  good."  As  teachers  that  is 
our  starting  point.  This  is  a  good  world, — the 
best  that  God  could  make.  Humanity  in  the 
raw  is  good  humanity.  Primarily,  "there  are 
no  weeds  nor  bad  men.  There  are  only  bad 
gardeners  and  bad  teachers."  If  we  believe  this, 
then  we  can  with  clear  consciences  try  to  develop 
the  growth  of  our  pupils,  instead  of  repressing 
and  destroying  and  obstructing.  We  can  not 
make  them  grow.  We  can  only  produce  condi- 
tions of  growth  and  let  them  grow.  The  spiritual 
kingdom  "is  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into 
the  ground,  and  it  groweth  up  night  and  day, 
he  knoweth  not  how."  "  Much  of  our  trouble  in 
discipline  comes  of  our  getting  in  the  path  of  a 
lusty  soul  and  getting  run  over." 

Our  business  is  to  help  our  pupils  to  live  their 
lives,  rather  than  to  help  them  repeat  our  lives. 

Man  is  an  animal  in  process  of  becoming  a 
spirit.  His  body  is  material,  related  to  a  mate- 
rial world.  When  he  learns  through  experience 
to  know  and  respect  the  laws  of  that  material 
world,  he  lives  in  health  and  safety.  When  he 
stands  erect  on  his  own  feet,  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  directly  beneath  his  feet,  and  the  center 
of  space  is  directly  over  his  head.  He  is  the 
axis  of  his  own  universe. 

Man  is  mind  as  well  as  body.  With  his  mind, 
through  the  experiences  of  his  body,  he  con- 
structs within  his  own  consciousness  a  duplicate 
universe,  more  or  less  a  reproduction  of  the  mate- 
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rial  universe  in  which  his  body  lives.  This  dupli- 
cate world  is  individual  and  personal  to  him. 
In  proportion  as  his  mental  world  is  a  faithful 
and  accurate  reproduction  of  the  material  world 
he  is  intelligent.  He  has  learned  to  know  the 
truth,  and  so  becomes  free. 

Out  of  his  judgment  of  his  mental  world  he 
constructs  his  image  of  God.  We  are  all  image 
worshippers.  Each  man  worships  his  own  God. 
As  long  as  that  image  is  the  sincere  and  faithful 
result  of  the  world  within  him, — of  the  experience 
he  has  gained  by  living, — he  is  worshipping  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  It  should  change  with  his 
widening  experience.  When  it  becomes  fixed 
and  unchangeable,  it  is  no  longer  a  "living  God." 
When  a  man  permits  some  one  else  to  make  his 
God  for  him,  he  has  committed  spiritual  treason 
against  his  own  soul, — he  is  worshipping  strange 
gods,  and  the  inevitable  penalty  is  death.  Liv- 
ing one's  life  in  the  open  without  undue  protec- 
tion and  "sheltering,"  produces  "patience;  and 
patience  experience;  and  experience  hope;  and 
hope"  keeps  us  from  being  ashamed  of  ourselves 
and  the  race.    Let  us  have  more  faith  in  the  in- 


herent ability  of  our  pupils  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation  both  in  school  and  out,  and  teach 
them  to  meet  life  unafraid.  Only  to  the  fearful 
and  unbelieving  is  life  a  menace  and  a  danger. 
The  fixed  creed,  the  rigid  curriculum,  the  insti- 
tutional "home"  are  the  refuge  and  hiding  place 
of  such.  In  these  days  of  danger  and  doubt  and 
destiny,  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo  should  come 
to  us  like  the  call  of  a  trumpet: 

"The  greatness  of  Democracy  is  to  deny 
nothing  and  renounce  nothing  of  humanity. 
Beside  the  rights  of  man  are  the  rights  of  the 
soul. 

"To  crush  fanaticism  and  to  venerate  the 
infinite,  such  is  the  law. 

"Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  falling  pros- 
trate before  the  tree  of  creation,  and  to  the  con- 
templation of  its  immense  branches  filled  with 
stars;  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  for  the  human 
soul,  to  defend  mystery  against  miracle,  to  adore 
the  incomprehensible  and  reject  the  absurd,  to 
admit  as  inexplicable  fact  what  we  must,  to 
purify  faith,  to  remove  superstition  from  re- 
ligion, to  brush  the  canker  worm  from  God." 


RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  CULTURAL  AND  THE  USEFUL 
SUBJECTS  AS  APPLIED  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROGRAMS. 

MR.  HAROLD  MOLTER, 

Head  Teacher,  Boys'  School,  Perkins  Institution,  Watertown,  Mass.* 


I  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the  statement  that 
the  aim  of  education  in  our  institutions  for  the 
blind  should  be  efficient  citizenship.  Now  the 
question  arises  at  once,  "What  do  you  mean  by 
the  words,  'efficient  citizenship'?"  There  are 
at  least  six  requisites  in  the  education  of  an 
efficient  citizen,  and  they  may  be  included  under 
the  following  six  headings:  health,  recreation, 
knowledge,  vocation,  appreciation,  morals.  In 
other  words,  the  efficient  citizen  is  a  healthy  man, 
who  has  a  definite  vocation  to  follow,  with  a 
sound  "general  knowledge,"  a  taste  for  reading 
music,  art,  and  the  fine  things  which  appeal  to 
the  emotions,  and  the  ability  to  use  his  free  time 
to  the  best  advantage.  Of  course,  he  must 
possess  a  sound  code  of  ethics  which  he  can  and 
will  put  into  practice  daily  and  hourly;  i.  e.,  he 
must  be  honest,  truthful,  sympathetic,  con- 
siderate, and  so  on. 

Here  in  brief  is  a  word  picture  of  the  efficient 
citizen.  How  can  our  high  school  course  aid  in 
developing  such  an  individual?  More  specifi- 
cally, what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  cultural 
and  the  useful  subjects  in  the  high  school  cur- 
riculum? 

*  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Molter,  this  paper  was  read  by 
Director  E.  E.  Allen. 


What  is  culture?  Webster  says  it  is  "the 
training,  development,  or  strengthening  of  the 
powers  mental  or  physical,  or  the  condition 
thus  produced;  improvement  of  mind,  morals 
or  tastes;  enlightenment  or  civilization."  "Cul- 
tured" is  defined  as  "professing  or  manifesting 
education  and  refinement."  From  these  defini- 
tions we  shall  then  consider  a  cultural  subject, 
one  which  makes  for  education  and  refinement, 
and  hence  may  touch  in  a  sense  any  of  the  six 
requisites  of  an  efficient  citizen;  included  under 
morals,  recreation,  general  knowledge,  apprecia- 
tion, health,  vocation.  A  useful  subject  on  the 
other  hand,  is  one  which  may  be  limited,  from 
the  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  headings  vocation 
or  general  knowledge. 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  cultural  sub- 
ject may  become  a  useful  subject,  and  vice  versa. 
For  instance,  Latin  undoubtedly  is  a  cultural 
subject,  but  to  a  physician  or  a  lawyer,  it  is  a 
useful  subject.  Trigonometry  is  a  useful  sub- 
ject for  the  engineer,  but  for  the  general  citizen 
it  is  cultural,  giving  him  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  vocation  of  engineering,  and  increasing  his 
vocabulary,  and  general  store  of  knowledge. 

But  on  returning  to  the  definition  of  culture, 
we  find  that  it  is  the  development  or  strengthen- 
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ing  of  powers.  Now  culture  is  not  a  veneer 
which  can  be  put  on  from  without  to  cover  up  a 
multitude  of  omissions,  but  it  is  the  continuous 
shining  forth  of  those  qualities  which  an  indi- 
vidual possesses  and  which  have  been  drawn  out 
through  the  educational  process  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Now  this  does  not  always  include  the 
formal  teaching  of  subjects.  Have  we  not  heard 
it  said  that  a  boy  gains  more  from  his  associa- 
tions outside  of  his  classes,  than  he  does  from  his 
classroom  work,  while  he  is  attending  college? 
Do  you  remember  how,  when  you  thought  you 
had  used  your  last  ounce  of  strength  in  the  biggest 
football  game  of  the  year,  you  resolved  that  your 
team  would  not  be  downed?  Was  that  the  be- 
ginning of  your  "fighting  spirit"  which  has 
carried  you  through  so  many  enemy  lines  of 
discouragement,  doubt  and  fear?  You  remember 
that  one  supreme  moment,  but  do  you  remember 
the  feeble  attempts  you  had  made  in  the  stuffy 
classroom,  to  get  your  "mind  down"  to  studying 
your  Latin  lesson?  I  think  you  hardly  do.  But 
you  do  recall  how  much  easier  it  was  after  that 
game  to  attack  the  Latin  lesson.  I  once  saw  my 
brother  break  down  the  parting  wall  between 
two  rooms,  with  strokes  of  a  hammer.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  in  persistence  and  evi- 
dence of  the  power  of  the  mind  on  the  body 
which  was  displayed  in  those  five  minutes.  The 
impression  was  so  great  that  from  that  day  to 
this,  when  I  have  been  confronted  by  a  serious 
obstacle,  there  has  unconsciously  loomed  up  the 
picture  of  that  energetic  young  man,  and  the 
obstacle  has  been  surmounted.  How  many 
mathematics  lessons  would  I  have  had  to  tackle 
and  overcome,  pray,  before  I  was  cultivated 
enough  to  reach  the  point  which  I  did  as  a  result 
of  that  wall  wrecking  experience  of  five  minutes 
duration?  Mr.  VanCleve  once  told  of  the  thrill 
of  patriotism  which  shook  his  frame  as  he  stood 
with  thousands  of  others  at  the  Battery  in  New 
York  and  saw  the  lights  burst  forth  out  of  the 
darkness  on  the  majestic  form  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  on  that  first  night  in  New  York  Harbor. 
How  long,  pray,  would  a  young  American  citizen 
have  to  study  civics  or  history  before  such  a 
shock  would  come  to  his  nervous  system  as  swept 
over  the  minds  of  that  audience  in  New  York? 
Were  they  the  same  citizens  from  that  time  on? 
No.  They  had  been  thrilled,  cultivated  in  the 
quality  of  patriotism  far  beyond  the  classroom 
expectations  of  their  pedagogues.  May  I  be 
pardoned  the  mention  of  so  trivial  an  experience 
as  the  one  which  follows?  To  me  it  is  a  powerful 
illustration  of  the  point  I  wish  to  make.  When 
you,  gentlemen,  put  on  your  first  long  trousers, 
and  you,  ladies,  wore  your  first  long  skirt  and 
put  up  your  hair, — do  you  remember  that  day? 
Whether  you  do  or  not,  let  me  tell  you  that  it 


was  a  banner  day  in  your  transformation  from 
childhood  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  No 
literary  adventure  in  any  book,  perhaps,  can  equal 
the  importance  of  that  one  moment  when  you 
appeared,  erect  and  manly,  before  your  family, 
or  dignified  and  womanly  before  your  girl  or 
boy  friends.  When  you  dropped  your  doll,  or 
your  "best  friend"  stole  your  jack-knife;  when 
your  first  love  abandoned  you,  or  your  bosom 
companion  was  cruelly  seized  from  you  by  the 
fangs  of  death;  do  you  know  how  great  was  the 
change  which  swept  over  your  being?  I  had  a 
boyhood  friend  who  was  transformed  from  a  wild, 
obstinate,  incorrigible  lad,  into  a  courteous, 
sympathetic,  honorable  young  man,  when  his 
sister  passed  away.  What  a  stirring  example  of 
gain  through  loss ! 

Now,  measure  these  experiences  up  to  the 
disciplinary  value  of  the  study  of  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, history,  literature,  and  other  "cul- 
tural" subjects  which  are  supposed  to  develop 
honor,  persistence,  strength  of  mind  (through 
overcoming  obstacles),  patriotism,  etc.  In- 
stances there  are,  of  the  latter,  without  number, 
— of  the  "cultural"  value  of  these  subjects  to 
individuals. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  is  this: 
why  do  we  speak  of  subjects  and  culture,  instead 
of  pupils  and  culture?  Why  do  we  decide  what 
subjects  are  cultural  from  our  own  mature, 
adult  standpoint,  and  then  force  them  down  the 
throats  of  our  pupils'  mental  digestive  throats, 
instead  of  studying  our  individual  pupils  and 
using  the  subject  as  a  means  of  developing, 
drawing  out,  or  cultivating  the  latent  powers  of 
the  individual,  be  they  mental,  physical,  or 
moral? 

In  a  certain  institution  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  when  a  pupil  has  a  headache, 
toothache,  earache,  sore  throat,  indigestion,  etc., 
he  is  given  a  very  disagreeable  dose  of  a  well- 
known  chemical  and  dismissed.  So  objection- 
able has  this  disagreeable  form  of  remedy  become 
to  the  pupils  that  rather  than  submit  to  it,  num- 
bers of  them  have  allowed  matters  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  or  have  attempted  to  "treat  them- 
selves," until  it  becomes  necessary  for  them  to 
be  put  to  bed.  Now  such  is  our  ancient  custom 
of  dosing  every  first  year  high  school  pupil  with 
algebra  and  Latin,  regardless  of  the  pupil's 
future  or  wishes.  Unless  he  has  taken  the  men- 
tal dose  he  cannot  graduate  from  high  school. 
Unless  he  has  studied  algebra,  alas!  he  cannot 
be  cultured.  Yet  the  cultured  individual  who 
has  undoubtedly  studied  algebra,  may  never 
have  had  the  wonderful  experience  of  a  prize 
trip  to  Washington  for  raising  the  largest  crop 
of  potatoes  on  an  acre  in  his  county.  If  the  course 
of  algebra  and  associations  in  the  effort  involved 
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in  the  winning  of  that  prize  were  weighed  in 
the  balance,  which,  pray,  would  you  choose  as 
being  the  more  cultural? 

My  central  point,  then,  is  that  we  must  study 
the  individual  and  then  proceed  to  choose  the 
subjects  which  will  develop  his  power  and  make 
of  him  an  efficient  citizen. 

For  the  young  man  or  woman  who  steps  out 
from  under  the  guardian  shelter  of  our  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind,  what  general  knowledge, 
aside  from  the  purely  vocational,  is  of  most 
worth?  What  are  the  common  topics  of  conver- 
sation in  society?  What  questions  do  intelligent 
people  discuss  at  social  functions,  in  business, 
at  the  theatre,  in  church,  at  public  meetings,  and 
almost  anywhere?  Are  they  not  such  topics  as 
the  war,  politics,  socialism,  labor  unions,  ex- 
pansion and  government  of  cities,  woman  suf- 
frage, prohibition?  In  other  words,  one  must 
have  a  good  foundational  knowledge  of  the  big 
movements  and  events  of  the  day — the  strides 
being  made  in  art  and  science;  the  changes  in 
the  industrial,  social,  political  and  economic 
worlds.  The  man  or  woman  who  understands 
and  can  discuss  these  topics  intelligently  with 
others  has  an  asset  which  will  help  to  make  him 
an  acceptable  and  efficient  member  of  society. 
Unless  a  person  can  do  this  he  is  not  cultured, 
for  culture  is  only  evident  in  an  individual  when 
it  is  displayed  in  his  associations  with  his  fellow- 
men.  As  measured  against  such  a  foundation, 
what  is  the  value  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin  or  algebra, 
geometry  or  Greek,  or  other  so-called  purely 
cultural  subjects?  How  often  does  the  average 
high  school  graduate  use  his  meagre  knowledge 
of  German  or  French,  as  compared  with  the  use 
he  could  make  of  such  a  subject  as  current  topics, 
or  general  science,  described  above? 

Now,  I  would  not  have  you  understand  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  study  of  any  of  these  so-called 
cultural  subjects.  My  chief  concern  is  to  bring 
before  you,  in  so  brief  a  time,  the  importance  of 
certain  practical  subjects  as  opposed  to  the  cul- 
tural subjects  in  a  curriculum  which  is  already 
crowded  with  music,  tuning,  manual  and  physi- 
cal training. 

The  question  is:  what  shall  we  abandon  and 
what  shall  we  hold  fast? 

This  is  my  recommendation,  and  it  is  made 
after  much  thought  and  experimentation.  Let 
us  provide  for  a  rich  social  atmosphere,  where 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Literary  and  Athletic 
associations,  plays  and  pageants,  dancing  and 
other  social  functions,  play  an  important  part, 
an  atmosphere  in  which  the  children  may  steep 
themselves,  associate  with  each  other,  learn  to 
know  each  other  and  measure  themselves  against 
one  another.     This  is  important.     And  let  this 


atmosphere  expand  and  include  association  with 
the  seeing  world.  We  have  shut  our  pupils  up 
in  classrooms  and  shops,  assigned  them  studies 
and  work  eight  and  nine  hours  a  day,  and  then, 
with  an  occasional  social  function,  in  which  no 
moment  of  assigned  time  may  be  used,  we  have 
expected  these  "factory"  products  to  go  out 
and  into  the  world  alongside  of  the  child  who  has 
been  in  school  five  hours  a  day,  and  receiving  an 
education  during  the  remaining  nineteen  hours. 

Next,  by  all  means,  let  every  eligible  pupil 
of  high  school  age  study  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe- 
matics if  he  wants  to.  But  instead  of  forcing 
these  subjects  upon  all  pupils,  let  those  who  have 
the  ability  and  the  interest  begin  with  the  Latin 
and  Mathematics.  Let  it  be  an  honor,  a  privi- 
lege, for  them  to  enter  such  classes.  For  such 
pupils  these  subjects  will  be  both  cultural  and 
useful.  Interest  is  indeed  the  basis  for  all  real 
accomplishment,  and  when  interest  is  combined 
with  ability  the  real  accomplishment  is  by  all 
means  worth  the  time  spent.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan  we  have  taken  this  year  four  ex- 
cellent pupils  from  our  seventh  grade  class  of 
twelve  and  have  tried  them  out  in  the  study  of 
Latin,  and  they  have  done  splendid  work. 
These  boys  will  begin  their  high  school  course 
next  September,  and  Latin  will  be  one  of  the 
subjects. 

What,  you  may  say,  will  happen  to  the  re- 
maining eight,  when  they  come  to  the  point  of 
entering  the  high  school  course?  This  is  my 
answer:  Let  us  have  a  minimum  course  of  study 
for  all  pupils,  in  which  literature,  composition, 
history  (particularly  modern  history),  current 
topics,  general  science,  shall  be  required  of  every 
pupil  as  useful  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  necessary  for  efficient  citizenship.  If  neces- 
sary and  advisable  (and  this  is  put  in  only  for 
the  sake  of  compromise),  let  there  be  one  year  of 
Latin,  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  English, 
and  placed  near  the  end  of  the  course,  so  that 
interest  will  have  been  awakened  during  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Similarly,  in  the  last  year,  let 
there  be  a  brief  course  of  the  practical  principles 
of  Mathematics  (as  worked  out  in  colleges, 
universities,  and  high  schools),  at  a  time  when  the 
pupils  will  feel  the  need  of  such  knowledge  and 
when  the  minds  are  developed.  This  is  the 
minimum  course.  If  small  groups  display  in- 
terest in  any  other  subject,  let  them  unite  and 
have  a  class  formed  which  shall  study  that  sub- 
ject in  addition  to  the  minimum  course.  So  shall 
each  pupil  be  cultivated  through  the  study,  in- 
stead of  the  study  being  cultivated  on  the  pupil. 

Let  us  now  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
place  of  the  vocational  and  manual  work  in 
such  a  curriculum  as  that  just  outlined.  The 
minimum  course,  as  described  above,  is  planned 
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for  the  many  who  will  engage  in  tuning,  specialize 
in  music,  or  follow  some  form  of  manual  work. 
Now  in  our  institutions  for  the  blind,  with  their 
many  departments — manual,  music,  tuning, 
physical  training,  and  literary,  the  question 
arises:  how  is  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  enter  all 
of  these  departments  and  accomplish  definite 
results  in  the  minimum  time?  The  answer  is, 
they  cannot.  The  schedule  should  be  so  organ- 
ized as  to  have  the  purely  educational  work  in 
manual  training,  such  as  sloyd,  basketry,  weav- 
ing and  caning,  in  their  fundamentals  taught 
during  the  years  preceding  the  high  school 
course.  Then,  in  the  high  school  curriculum, 
there  ought  to  be  specialization  in  one  line  of 
vocational  work, — such  as  tuning  or  music,  or 
the  manual  arts  (studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  vocation,  and  hence  in  their  commercial 
aspects),  accompanied  by  a  brief  course  in  busi- 
ness law  and  the  principles  of  salesmanship. 
In  this  parallel  arrangement  of  the  literary  and 
vocational  major,  lies  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  multiplicity  of  departments,  in  the  large  insti- 
tution, at  least.  Thus,  with  the  social  and 
practical  minimum  literary  course  outlined  above, 
and  the  major  vocational  equipment,  a  pupil  ought 
to  leave  the  school  prepared  to  work  his  way  to- 
wards the  ideal  of  efficient  citizenship. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  hurling  a  bomb  at  those 
schools  which  still  insist  upon  giving  up  so  much 
of  the  time  and  space  of  the  manual  training 
department  to  chair  caning.  It  is  quite  possible 
for  an  average  blind  person  to  learn  to  cane  a 
chair  in  quite  a  brief  period  of  time  and  with 
little  instruction.  Now,  why  have  we  and  do  we 
still  keep  pupils  at  this  form  of  manual  training 
several  hours  a  week,  for  a  year  or  two?     At 


Perkins  we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  not  teach- 
ing caning  until  a  pupil  asks  for  the  privilege, 
and  then  he  is  told  that  he  may  enter  the  caning 
class  with  the  understanding  that  he  must  try 
to  learn  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  drop  the  work 
at  the  end  of  the  term  and  take  up  some  other 
form  of  manual  work. 

My  friends,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
power  which  interest  plays  in  the  life  of  every 
living  being.  Interest  and  attention  are  the 
Siamese  twins  of  the  educational  family,  and 
unless  we  have  interest  we  cannot  have  the  at- 
tention which  leads  to  thought  processes  that 
really  function  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  we  must  begin  with  the  pupil  and  study 
him  as  an  individual,  and  then  plan  his  course, 
not  to  suit  his  whims,  for  that  is  not  interest, 
but  to  plant  the  seeds  of  efficient  citizenship, 
in  the  soil  of  his  interest,  and  so  to  cultivate  them 
that  in  the  end  he  may  reach  the  realization  of  the 
largeness  and  significance  of  living  in  a  world  in 
which  he  can  be  an  important  factor  for  good. 
To  do  this  you  must  have  teachers,  and  to  have 
teachers  who  will  do  this  you  must  find  the  best 
that  you  can  in  the  profession. 

If  this  paper  seems  inadequate,  I  beg  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  audience,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
organize,  select  and  condense  the  thoughts  of  a 
number  of  years  into  a  brief  discourse  such  as 
this.  And  if  I  have  failed  utterly  to  treat  the 
subject  adequately,  I  again  beg  your  indulgence, 
for  you  must  remember  I  am  a  product  of  a 
high  school  course  which  prided  itself  on  its 
emphasis  upon  the  culture  and  disciplinary 
subjects. 
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Report  of  a  Preliminary  Test  of  the  Reading  of  the  Pupils  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

at  Overbrook,  Pa.,  April,  1917 


Samuel  P.  Hayes,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological  Research. 


Reading  is  perhaps  the  most  important  tool  in  mental  advance.  In 
order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  events  in  the  world  and  take 
one's  place  in  society,  every  adult  must  be  able  to  read  easily  and  rapidly. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  made  a  considerable  number  of 
studies,  to  determine  the  rate  at  which  school  children  and  adults  read, 
orally  and  silently;  how  well  they  comprehend  and  remember  what  they 
read,  etc.1  No  one,  so  far  as  the  writer  can  discover,  has  adapted  these 
tests  to  the  blind.2  Of  course  all  teachers  of  the  blind  recognize  that  read- 
ing with  the  fingers  is  more  difficult  than  reading  with  the  eyes,  and  that 
even  the  best  blind  readers  seldom  attain  a  rate  of  reading  which  would 
be  considered  creditable  among  sighted  pupils. 

This  paper  is  the  report  of  a  first  attempt  to  adapt  a  standard  reading 
test  to  blind  pupils.  It  is  a  study  and  analysis  of  the  rate  at  which  blind 
pupils  in  this  school  read,  a  search  for  the  factors  involved  in  failure  or 
success  in  reading,  and  an  establishment  of  tentative  standards  of  reading 
late  for  different  grades  and  years  of  experience  with  Braille.  Later  re- 
ports will  describe  other  reading  tests  and  the  results  obtained  from  them, 
comparisons  between  this  and  other  schools  for  the  blind,  etc.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  studies  will  lead  ultimately  to  an  improved  pedagogy  of  reading 
for  the  blind. 

The  Courtis  Standard  Silent  Reading  Tests  3  seemed  best  suited  to  this 
preliminary  work.  These  tests,  adapted  to  the  blind,  were  applied  to  the 
whole  school  from  the  first  grade  up.  The  method  used  may  be  sketched 
briefly  as  follows.  The  children  were  told  that  they  were  to  read  a  simple 
story  and  answer  some  questions  upon  it  when  they  had  finished.  Each 
child  was  provided  with  a  lead  pencil  with  which  to  make  a  mark  every 
half  minute  at  a  signal  from  the  experimenter,  to  show  how  much  he  had 
read  in  the  half  minute  interval.  The  reading  and  marking  continued  for 
six  minutes.  The  average  score  for  the  six  minutes  was  taken  as  the  score 
to  indicate  each  child's  rate  of  reading.  In  the  second  part  of  the  test  the 
children  were  asked  to  answer  as  many  questions  upon  the  text  as  was 
possible  within  10  minutes.  The  questions  were  presented  in  groups  of 
five,  with  the  pertinent  text  printed  above  each  group,  so  that  the  children 
could  reread  the  text  if  they  were  not  able  to  answer  the  questions  from 
memory.  All  the  questions  were  so  phrased  that  they  could  be  answered 
by  "yes"  or  "no."  The  first  paragraph  of  the  story,  and  the  questions 
based  upon  it,  which  were  used  to  illustrate  the  method  before  beginning  the 
second  part  of  the  test,  are  printed  below. 

1  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly,  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  pp.  66  ff. 

2  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Fowler  tested  a  large  number  of  blind  readers  for  the  Uni- 
form Type  Committee  1912  following.  Theirs  was  a  simple  oral  test  similar  to  some 
of  the  later  standard  tests  of  sighted  readers.  The  question  of  oral  reading  will  be 
discussed  in  a  later  report. 

3  Published  by  S.  A.  Courtis,  82  Eliot  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


The  Kitten  Who  Played  May-Queen. 

When  the  spring  sun  was  warm  and  the  spring  flowers  had  begun  to 
bloom,  our  children  had  a  May-Party  out  on  the  lawn.  Every  little  boy  or 
girl  who  lived  near  by  was  invited.  Betty  wrote  the  invitations  and  Bobby 
carried  them  to  the  children. 

A.     Did  the  children  have  a  May-Party?    


B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


Was  it  Bobby  who  wrote  the  invitations  ? 
Was  the  party  held  in  the  house  ? 


Were  only  girls  invited  to  the  party?     - 
Had  the  spring  flowers  begun  to  bloom? 


Part  I.     Rate  of  Reading. 
How   rapidly  do  blind  pupils   read?     The   following  table  and  curve 
show  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  rate  from  11  or  12  to  135  words  a 
minute,  the  fastest  readers  in  the  school  thus  attaining  a  speed  more  than 
10  times  that  of  the  slowest. 


Table  L 


Frequency  Table  Showing  Number  of  Pupils  Who  Read  at  Each 
Rate  Indicated. 

Number  of  Pupils 
Reading  at  Each 
Rate.                                                 '     Rate. 
10-  19  words  per  minute 4 


20-  29 

30-  39 

40-  49 

50-  59 

60-  69 

70-  79 

80-  89 

90-  99 

100-109 

110-119 

120-129 

130-139 


9 

12 

17 

17 

16 

14 

15 

6 

4 

8 

0 

1 


Total 


123 


From  Table  I  and  the  curve  formed  from  it  (Fig.  1)  one  sees  that  the 
great  mass  of  pupils  read  at  a  rate  between  40  and  90  words  a  minute.  Only 
13  fall  below  30  words  a  minute,  and  only  13  exceed  100  words  per  minute. 
Seeing  children  read  from  2  to  3  times  as  fast  as  this,  the  standards  for  the 
particular  text  used  in  this  test  ranging  from  84  words  per  minute  for  the 
second  grade,  to  191  words  per  minute  for  the  sixth  grade.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  great  difference  between  sight  reading  and  touch  reading?  Is 
touch  reading  so  much  more  difficult  that  we  must  rest  content  with  this 
great  difference,  or  is  it  possible  that  blind  readers  may  approximate  more 
closely  the  rate  attained  by  the  sighted  ? 

In  the  tables  and  curves  which  follow,  these  blind  pupils  have  been  ar- 
ranged according  to  grade,  age,  sex,  number  of  years  of  experience  with 
touch  reading,  and  general  mental  ability  as  determined  by  the  Binet-Simon 
intelligence  tests,  with  the  hope  that  we  may  see  what  factors  are  most  im- 
portant in  efficient  reading  and  so  take  advantage  of  them. 
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Table  II.     Showing  the  Rate  of  Reading  According  to  Grade. 
Grade  i  u         in        iv         v  vi       vn      viii        ix 

Number  tested  . .     11         11        20        17        12        15        11         10        16 
Average  number 

of    words    per 

minute  30        42        60        56        72        59        82        79        83 

Median    number 

of    words    per 

minute  29        48        73        53        69        61        85        76        84 

Standards        for 

sighted   c  h  i  1- 

dren 84      113       145       168      191         

The  curves  in  Figs.  2,  3  and  4,  based  on  the  average  and  the  median4 
rates,  follow  practically  the  same  course.  Grade  for  grade,  the  girls  read 
somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  boys,  except  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades. 
The  difference  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  practice  difference  rather  than 
a  sex  difference,  as  the  high  rates  of  a  few  pupils  who  spend  much  time  in 
reading  produce  a  great  effect  upon  curves  based  upon  such  small  numbers 
of  subjects. 

The  curves  show  a  general  upward  trend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade,  though  one  notices  both  in  the  separate  curves  for  boys  and  girls  and 
in  the  curve  for  both  combined  in  Fig.  4,  that  the  rate  for  the  fifth  grade  is 
above  that  for  the  sixth ;  and  that  in  the  combined  curve  the  rate  for  the 
third  is  higher  than  that  for  the  fourth,  and  the  rate  for  the  seventh  is  higher 
than  that  for  the  eighth. 

The  wide  individual  differences  in  reading  rate  are  shown  in  Table  III. 
It  was  mentioned  above  that  the  fastest  readers  had  a  rate  10  times  as  great 
as  the  slowest ;  this  table  shows  that  within  grades  one  may  find  some  pupils 
reading  3  to  5  times  as  fast  as  others  in  the  same  grade.  This  fact  alone 
would  make  it  doubtful  whether  one  should  compare  the  blind  with  the 
sighted  by  grades,  though  at  first  this  comparison  by  grades  seems  the  most 
obvious  one  to  make.  In  Fig.  4  one  notices  that  the  curves  for  the  blind  lie 
between  the  curves  formed  by  taking  T/2  and  3/3  the  rate  for  sighted  pupils, 
but  in  the  table  of  individual  rates  only  about  one-third  of  the  pupils  are 
included  within  these  limits,  two-thirds  reading  either  faster  or  slower  than 
the  seeing  rates  used.  Above  the  sixth  grade  we  have  no  standards  for  this 
reading  test,  though  one  would  expect  improvement  from  the  results  of  other 
types  of  reading  tests,  as,  for  instance,  those  of  Starch  and  Gray. 

The  comparison  of  blind  and  sighted  pupils  by  grades  seems  an  obvious 
comparison  to  make,  but  the  conditions  of  grading  are  so  different  that  with- 
out explanation  the  curves  may  easily  be  misleading.  Sighted  children  begin 
school  at  the  bottom,  at  about  the  same  age,  and  progress  with  fair  uniform- 
ity upward  from  year  to  year.  In  the  large  cities  where  the  reading  stand- 
ards have  been  established,  the  backward  are  likely  to  be  segregated  in  special 
classes,  so  that  the  children  in  the  grades  are  a  relatively  homogeneous  group 
as  to  age,  years  of  schooling,  mental  ability,  etc.  In  a  school  for  the  blind, 
however,  many  grades  are  exceedingly  heterogeneous.  A  child  may  begin 
school  work  with  the  substitution  of  fingers  for  eyes  at  6  or  at  20.  He  may 
be  quite  undeveloped  for  his  age  through  lack  of  opportunity  or  from  native 

*  The  median  rate  is  obtained  by  arranging  the  pupils  of  each  grade  in  order  from 
fastest  to  slowest  and  selecting  the  rate  at  the  middle  of  each  list. 
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mental  inferiority.  Fig.  5  shows  that  at  Overbrook  the  children  average 
from  four  to  five  years  older  than  children  in  the  same  grades  in  the  schools 
for  the  sighted.  Again,  there  are  no  special  classes  for  blind  pupils  of  low 
mentality,  and  many  are  retained  in  schools  for  the  blind  because  their  dis- 
charge would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  all  educational  advantages.  And  of 
course  the  handicap  of  blindness  in  general,  and  the  difficulty  of  touch  read- 
ing, prevent  pupils  of  fair  ability  from  attaining  their  proper  place  in  school 
with  the  speed  often  observed  with  sighted  pupils.  For  these  various  reasons 
it  has  seemed  best  not  to  rest  content  with  a  comparison  of  blind  and  sighted 
readers  grade  by  grade,  but  to  recast  the  figures  in  ways  that  would  put  the 
blind  upon  a  more  equitable  basis. 
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Fig.  6  shows  the  result  of  grouping  the  blind  readers  by  age  and  sex 
regardless  of  grade.  These  curves  show  an  even  less  regular  upward  trend 
than  the  curves  by  grades,  and  one  could  base  no  conjectures  upon  them, 
except  perhaps  the  negative  conclusion  that  age  alone  is  relatively  a  minor 
factor  in  determining  the  rate  of  reading  of  the  blind. 

As  the  norms  for  sighted  readers  are  given  in  terms  of  grade  rather  than 
age,  it  seemed  worth  while  to  grade  the  blind  students  according  to  age  and 
then  see  how  their  rates  would  compare  with  the  rates  of  sighted  children. 
Baldwin's  5  norms  for  sighted  children  were  used.     In  the  fourth  grade  the 

5  Baldwin,  B.  T.  Physical  Growth  and  School  Progress,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, Bulletin  No.  10,  1914,  Whole  No.  581. 

5  Baldwin,  B.  T.  A  Measuring  Scale  for  Physical  Growth  and  Physiological  Age. 
Fifteenth  Year  Book  of  the  Nat.  Soc.  for  the  Study  of  Educ,  Part  I,  1916,  pp.  11-22. 


average  age  is  from  9  to  9y2  years,  for  the  fifth  grade,  from  10  to  10^2 
years,  etc.  Let  us  suppose  that  all  the  blind  children  from  9  to  9y2  years 
old  were  in  the  fourth  grade,  those  from  10  to  10>^  years  in  the  fifth  grade, 
etc.,  how  would  the  average  reading  rate  for  such  a  group  compare  with 
the  rate  for  sighted  pupils?  Fig.  7  gives  the  curve  by  assumed  grade. 
Unfortunately  we  have  no  sighted  norms  beyond  the  sixth  grade  for  this 
reading  test,  though  Courtis 6  reports  that  there  is  generally  a  steady 
progress  through  the  grades  up  to  the  ninth  or  tenth.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  studies  of  reading  that  have  been  published  to  indicate  that  the  rate 
would  decrease.  The  curves  in  Fig.  7  show  that  when  compared  age  for  age, 
the  blind  pupils  read  at  less  than  one-third  the  rate  of  the  sighted  in  grades 
3  to  6  for  which  we  have  norms,  and  that  in  6  of  the  9  age  groups  beyond 
the  sixth  grade  the  blind  pupils  make  little  progress  beyond  the  rate  for  the 
sixth  grade,  the  curve  of  reading  beyond  the  sixth  grade  remaining  well 
below  the  position  the  curve  of  one-third  the  sighted  rate  would  occupy  if 
continued. 

Evidently  age  alone  is  a  less  important  factor  in  reading  rate  than  the 
considerations  which  determine  the  grading  of  pupils.  In  schools  for  the 
sighted,  pupils  move  upward  from  grade  to  grade  with  considerable  regu- 
larity from  year  to  year,  so  that  the  grade  attained  represents  fairly  closely 
the  number  of  years  of  experience  in  school  subjects.  In  schools  for  the 
blind  no  such  regularity  is  found,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  above.  It 
would  seem  best,  therefore,  to  disregard  for  a  moment  the  influence  of  age, 
and  compare  the  blind  with  the  sighted  in  terms  of  the  number  of  years  each 
has  had  practice  in  reading.  This  comparison  is  made  in  the  curves  of 
Figs.  8  and  9,  Fig.  8  showing  the  rates  of  boys  and  girls  by  separate  curves, 
Fig.  9  making  a  comparison  of  the  blind  of  both  sexes  with  the  curve  of  one- 
third  the  rate  for  sighted  pupils,  assuming  that  sighted  pupils  in  the  second 
grade  will  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  reading,  pupils  in  the  third  grade, 
two  or  more  years  of  reading,  etc.  Fig.  9  gives  the  most  regular  upward 
curve  we  have  found  in  the  study  thus  far,  indicating  clearly  the  great  im- 
portance of  practice,  irrespective  of  age.  The  irregularity  of  the  curves  in 
Fig.  8  is  of  course  what  one  would  expect  considering  the  small  number 
tested.  These  curves  also  show  a  pretty  marked  upward  trend.  One  no- 
tices, however,  that  the  curves  based  on  practice  indicate  that  the  blind  read 
at  only  about  one-third  the  rate  of  the  sighted. 

Another  element  which  makes  for  heterogeneity  in  the  grades  in  schools 
for  the  blind  is  the  great  difference  in  the  mental  ability  of  the  pupils.  The 
fact  was  mentioned  above  that  pupils  are  often  retained  in  these  schools 
when  there  was  little  evidence  of  progress  in  the  school  subjects,  because 
there  is  at  present  no  other  place  for  such  pupils  to  get  any  educational 
assistance.  One  may  properly  ask,  then,  whether  the  low  average  reading 
rate  of  the  blind  is  partly  the  result  of  the  low  mentality  of  some  of  the 
pupils.  Is  there  any  correlation  between  reading  rate  and  general  intelli- 
gence ?  As  the  whole  school  has  been  examined  within  a  year  by  the  use  of 
a  revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  intelligence  tests  it  is  possible  to  rank  the 
pupils  according  to  their  general  mental  ability  and  then  compare  the  reading 
rates  of  the  bright,  average,  dull,  etc.  Following  Terman,6  a  single  intelli- 
gence score  has  been  computed  for  each  individual,  the  so-called  "intelligence 
quotient,"  obtained  by  dividing  the  mental  age  by  the  physical  age,  using  16 

8  Courtis,  S.  A.     Standards  in  Rates  of  Reading,   Fourteenth  Year  Book  of  tl 

Nat.  Soc.  for  the  Study  of  Educ,  Part  I,  1915,  pp.  51-52. 

"Terman,  L.  M.    Measurement  of  Intelligence,  p.  140. 
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as  the  maximum  physical  age.  Fig.  10  gives  the  curves  formed  on  the  basis 
of  general  intelligence,  the  two  upper  curves  giving  the  results  for  boys  and 
girls  separately,  the  lower  curve  showing  the  combined  results.  The  upward 
trend  of  all  these  curves  indicates  that  in  general  intelligence  regardless  of 
age,  we  have  an  important  factor  in  the  rate  of  reading,  though  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  individual  scores  shows  that  there  are  occasional  pupils  of  poor 
mentality  who  attain  a  creditable  reading  rate.  Among  the  superior  pupils 
there  are  many  good  readers  and  few  poor  ones,  except  those  who  have 
been  reading  only  a  few  years;  among  the  dull  pupils  we  find  more  poor 
readers  than  good  ones,  and  in  the  groups  marked  "borderline"  and  "feeble- 
minded" good  readers  are  very  rare  indeed. 

The  interrelation  of  mentality  and  practice  is  strikingly  shown  in  the 
curves  of  Fig.  11.  To  form  these  curves  the  scores  used  to  form  Fig.  9 
were  divided  by  separating  the  pupils  ranked  as  dull,  borderline  and  feeble- 
minded from  those  of  average  and  superior  ability.  The  upper  part  of  the 
curve  is  of  course  not  affected,  since  there  are  no  inferior  pupils  among 
the  groups  of  pupils  of  long  experience  in  reading.  In  the  earlier  years 
the  better  pupils  seem  to  have  no  advantage,  but  a  study  of  the  individ- 
ual scores  shows  that  a  number  of  the  inferior  pupils  are  credited  with  a 
higher  reading  rate  than  they  are  entitled  to;  for  when  they  were  asked  to 
answer  questions  on  their  reading  in  the  second  part  of  the  test,  they  showed 
a  very  low  index  of  comprehension.  The  curve  for  inferior  pupils  shows 
practically  no  upward  trend  with  years  of  experience,  while  the  curve  for 
the  good  pupils  shows  a  very  regular  upward  trend.  Further  light  upon  the 
question  comes  from  the  discovery  that  of  the  six  pupils  whose  reading 
records  had  to  be  omitted  because  of  incompleteness,  four  were  pupils  of 
inferior  ability  who  entirely  failed  to  answer  questions  on  their  reading. 

Are  there  other  factors  of  importance  besides  practice  and  mental 
ability?  Various  suggestions  occur  to  one.  It  is  often  said  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  hands  may  make  a  difference  in  the  readiness  with  which  touch 
reading  is  taken  up,  and  that  young  children  learn  more  readily  than  adults 
for  this  reason.  There  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  this  test  which  can  shed 
any  light  on  this  problem,  for  no  marked  difference  could  be  detected  in  the 
rate  of  learning  of  pupils  of  different  ages,  and  no  elderly  people  with 
toughened  finger  tips  were  tested.  Nor  is  there  evidence  that  pupils  who 
have  had  meningitis  have  greater  difficulty  in  touch  reading,  so  far  as  this 
disease  is  known  to  have  occurred.  The  six  pupils  who  are  reported  to 
have  had  meningitis  read  at  the  following  rates:  108,  111,  62,  54,  43,  and  30 
words  per  minute,  rates  which  are  not  exceptional  for  their  mentality  and 
experience,  except  in  the  last  case,  where  further  investigation  may  show 
some  other  definite  cause  for  a  slow  reading  rate.  Interest,  undoubtedly 
has  a  great  effect  on  reading  rate,  but  it  produces  its  result  by  leading  to 
much  reading,  and  hence  constant  practice. 

What  importance  shall  we  attach  to  reading  habits,  a  factor  which  is 
of  primary  importance  in  reading  with  the  eyes?  Recent  studies  of  the 
movement  of  the  eyes  in  reading  have  shown  that  certain  definite  habits 
are  formed  early  in  life  which  tend  to  determine  the  method  and  rate  of 
reading.  "The  eyes  do  not  move  steadily  along  the  line  with  full  time  for  the 
observation  of  all  details,  but  make  a  few  brief  pauses.  Photographs  of 
the  eyes  as  they  move  along  the  line  show  that  they  stop  only  from  three 
to  six  times  in  a  line  of  ordinary  length,  and  then  for  but  a  very  short  time, 
approximately  a  fifth  of  a  second.  The  number  of  the  stops  varies  greatly 
with  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  read.     In  reading  a  novel  or  similar 

ii 


light  literature,  the  number  is  a  minimum  and  rises  to  a  maximum  with 
difficult  material,  in  proof  reading  and  for  children  who  are  learning  to 
read.  One  really  takes  a  series  of  snapshots  of  a  line  and  pieces  it  together 
from  these,  rather  than  reading  continuously.  There  is  apparently  no  read- 
ing while  the  eyes  are  in  motion;  they  move  so  rapidly  that  nothing  but  a 
blur  of  after  images  is  left  on  the  retina,  and  as  this  gives  no  knowledge, 
we  have  learned  to  pay  no  attention  to  it.  All  this  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  ordinary  reading  is  a  process  of  inferring  unconsciously  from  the  form 
of  the  words  and  a  few  letters,  what  the  word  actually  is."  7 

Casual  observation  by  the  writer  and  others,8  and  the  testimony  of 
rapid  blind  readers  leads  the  writer  to  believe  that  a  somewhat  similar 
method  is  employed  in  efficient  touch  reading.  Both  hands  are  used,  one 
gliding  rapidly  over  the  text  and  giving  a  general  impression  of  the  nature 
of  the  words  ahead,  the  other  following  along  more  slowly  and  carefully 
filling  in  the  details.  The  rapid  moving  hand  may  be  assumed  to  gather  im- 
pressions of  groups  of  words,  familiar  phrases,  etc.,  somewhat  as  the  mov- 
ing eye  does,  while  the  slow  moving  hand  corrects  or  supplements  the  first 
impression  and  assists  in  piecing  into  an  intelligible  text  the  ideas  aroused. 
The  blur  of  after-images  noted  in  reading  with  the  eyes,  may  perhaps  be 
compared  to  the  impressions  aroused  by  other  than  the  reading  fingers,  as 
they  are  moved  over  the  text.  No  clear  impressions  are  aroused  because 
the  reader's  attention  is  not  directed  to  these  fingers.  However,  one  must 
be  careful  of  generalizations  upon  the  mechanics  of  reading  by  touch,  until 
careful  experimental  studies  can  be  made — a  problem  soon  to  be  attacked. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  great  irregularity  in  many  of  the  reading 
curves,  and  the  great  individual  differences  in  rate  of  reading  within  grades 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  explicit  instruction  in  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  some  pupils  hit  upon  efficient  methods  while  others  do 
not,  and  that  in  reading  habits  we  may  find  a  third  factor  quite  as  impotrant 
as  mentality  or  practice. 

The  purpose  of  reading  is  to  get  meanings  out  of  the  words  read.  Re- 
cent studies  of  the  reading  of  sighted  pupils  have  shown  that  over-emphasis 
on  oral  reading  may  establish  habits  which  direct  the  attention  away  from 
the  thought  of  the  context  or  which  limit  the  speed  of  reading  to  the  rela- 
tively slow  adjustment  of  the  muscles  of  the  speech  organs.  "Where  chil- 
dren are  required  to  give  their  attention  mainly  to  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  words,  the  correct  enunciation  of  sounds,  and  the  correct  inflection 
of  the  voice  in  passing  over  the  several  punctuation  marks,  not  much 
growth  in  the  power  to  comprehend  meaning  in  the  language,  can 
be  expected.  Children  who  study  a  reading  lesson  with  the  point 
of  view  of  being  able  to  respond  in  this  way,  fasten  upon  themselves 
the  habit  of  watching  for  words  of  whose  pronunciation  they  are  not  sure, 
or  they  form  the  habit  of  reproducing  the  sounds  of  syllables,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  practice  of  moving  the  lips  and  other  speech  organs  when  read- 
ing silently.  Frequently  both  these  habits  fix  themselves  upon  children 
whose  reading  is  judged  mainly  by  the  daily  oral  performance.  When 
either  or  both  habits  become  fixed  a  real  struggle  is  required  to  break  them. 
Unless  they  are  overcome,  however,  the  child  suffers  a  severe  handicap 
throughout  his  reading  life.  Many  men  and  women  of  mature  years  are 
still  paying  the  price  of  such  habits  fixed  in  youth.  They  read  but  little 
faster  silently  than  they   can  pronounce  the   words   orally,   because   their 

7  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  Fundamentals  of  Psychology,  p.  338. 

8  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  1913,  pp.  22-23. 
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speech  organs  make  all  the  motions  of  the  successive  words  as  the  reading 
proceeds."  9 

Upon  this  question,  also,  there  is  at  present  no  experimental  evidence 
concerning  the  reading  of  the  blind,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
that,  since  blind  children  are  taught  to  read  in  very  much  the  same  way  as 
sighted  children  with  the  chief  emphasis  upon  oral  reading- — at  least  in  the 
early  grades,  these  same  speed-limiting  habits  will  be  found  in  blind  as  in 
sighted  readers.     Here,  again,  is  a  problem  to  be  investigated. 

Finally,  do  many  children  read  slowly  because  their  vocabulary  is 
limited  ?  Do  they  have  to  stop  and  wonder  about  unfamiliar  words,  or  fail 
to  get  the  meaning  of  a  whole  sentence  or  phrase  because  they  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  key  word?  ''Vocabulary  tests"10  of  sighted  children 
have  shown  enormous  differences  between  individuals  with  age  and  grade, 
and  it  is  quite  a  common,  practice  to  give  a  vocabulary  test  with  a  reading 
test.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  testing  the  vocabularies  of  blind  pupils, 
but  the  results  are  not  yet  available  for  reference. 

Part  II.     Quality  of  the  Reading. 

If  only  the  first  part  of  the  Courtis  test  were  given  one  might  easily  be 
misled  by  the  results.  When  children  are  asked  to  mark  what  they  have 
read  in  each  half  minute,  how  can  one  be  sure  from  their  marking  alone 
that  they  have  really  understood  what  they  have  gone  over?  The  con- 
scientious pupils  would  probably  go  ahead  only  as  fast  as  they  were  really 
reading  and  comprehending  the  text,  but  careless  pupils  might  skim  it  and 
get  very  little  out  of  it.  To  be  sure,  the  children  are  informed,  before 
beginning  to  read,  that  they  will  be  questioned  on  what  they  have  read,  but 
in  any  group  of  children  there  are  likely  to  be  some  who  are  willing  to  take 
a  chance  of  slipping  through  without  following  instructions.  The  second 
part  of  the  test,  then,  was  given  to  make  sure  how  well  the  pupils  read. 
They  were  given  a  package  of  sheets  upon  which  were  printed  single  para- 
graphs from  the  story  they  had  read,  with  five  questions  upon  each  para- 
graph, all  of  which  could  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  The  children  were 
asked  to  answer  as  many  questions  as  they  could  in  10  minutes,  making  a 
mark  with  a  pencil,  or  a  sign  on  their  Braille  slates,  to  show  how  many 
they  had  answered  at  the  end  of  each  minute.  Now  of  course  those  who 
had  read  understandingly  could  remember  much  that  they  had  read  and 
answer  questions  upon  it  without  re-reading  the  text.  These  pupils  would 
answer  many  questions  in  the  time  allowed.  Those,  however,  who  had  not 
read  carefully,  or  who  read  slowly,  would  be  able  to  answer  a  much  smaller 
number  of  questions.  Moreover,  in  order  to  further  discourage  careless 
work  in  reading,  it  was  emphasized  in  the  instructions  that  it  was  more 
important  to  answer  the  questions  correctly  than  to  guess  at  a  large  number 
of  questions. 

The  curves  based  upon  the  number  of  questions  answered,  Figs.  12 
to  14,  are  quite  similar  in  form  to  those  based  on  average  rate  of  read- 
ing, for  obvious  leasons.  A  rapid  reader  would  be  likely  to  answer  many 
questions  because  much  of  the  text  had  been  read  and  remembered,  or 
because  what  was  not  remembered  could  be  rapidly  re-read.  Moreover, 
careless  readers  might  skim  the  questions  as  they  did  the  original  text, 
and  so  answer  many  questions,  without  great  care  as  to  the  correctness 

9  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly,  ibid.,  pp.  90-100. 

10  See  the  vocabulary  tests  described  by  Whipple,  Manual  of  Mental  and  Physical 
Tests  II,  pp.  308  ff.  and  by  Monroe,  DeVoss  and  Kelly,  ibid.,  pp.  67  ff. 
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of  their  answers.  Careful  and  slow  readers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
answer  a  much  smaller  number  of  questions,  either  because  they  had  not 
read  much  of  the  text,  or  felt  they  must  not  trust  their  memory  and  so 
slowly  re-read  the  text  before  answering  the  questions.  In  other  words, 
when  one  considers  the  number  of  questions  answered  without  considera- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  answers,  one  gets  a  score  similar  to  the  score  for 
rapidity  of  reading.  This  fact  is  brought  out  clearly  by  comparison  of 
reading  rate  and  number  of  questions  answered  by  the  correlation  formula,11 

6  Sum  D2 

r  =3  1 ;  for  when  the  students  are  arranged  in  order  for  speed 

n(n2— 1) 

of  reading  and  for  number  of  questions  answered,  we  find  a  correlation  of 
.73,  a  high  correlation,  which  indicates  that  individuals  who  read  rapidly  will 
be  very  likely  to  answer  many  questions,  while  those  who  read  slowly  will 
be  likely  to  answer  very  few. 

Much  more  significant  for  the  quality  of  reading  are  the  following 
curves  in  Figs.  15  to  17  based  upon  the  comprehension  of  what  is  read,  and 
the  comparison  of  speed  in  answering  and  comprehension  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
The  Index  of  Comprehension  is  calculated,  after  Courtis,  by  the  formula: 

Correct  answers  —  incorrect  answers 

I.  of  Comp.  = 

Correct  answers. 

The  curve  by  grades,  Fig.  15,  shows  the  blind  readers  improving  in 
comprehension  from  grade  to  grade,  though  more  slowly  than  the  sighted, 
up  to  the  seventh  grade.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  the  curve  for  com- 
prehension drops  for  some  reason,  which  may  be  an  important  one.  The 
drop  cannot  be  due  to  lower  mentality,  as  no  inferior  pupils  are  listed  in 
these  grades. 

The  curve  by  mentality,  Fig.  16,  shows  a  pretty  close  connection  with 
comprehension,  as  one  would  perhaps  expect.  However,  the  upward  trend 
is  plain  only  in  the  comparison  of  the  different  grades  of  inferior  pupils — 
the  feeble-minded,  borderline  and  dull — with  the  average  pupils.  The 
superior  and  very  superior  pupils  show  no  better  comprehension  than  the 
average  pupils. 

The  curve  of  comprehension  according  to  experience  and  mentality, 
Fig.  17,  shows  again  the  decided  superiority  of  the  better  pupils  over  the 
inferior,  though  the  inferior  pupils  show  a  pretty  steady  improvement  in 
comprehension  with  years  of  practice,  except  in  the  first  year  group. 

Fig.  18  gives  a  curve  modeled  on  Courtis'  published  curve  to  show  the 
interrelation  of  speed  in  answering  questions,  and  comprehension.  In 
every  grade  the  blind  readers  are  inferior  to  the  sighted  either  in  number  of 
questions  answered  or  in  comprehension.  The  inferiority  in  speed  is  what 
one  would  expect  from  the  slower  rate  of  reading  demonstrated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  test,  but  these  curves  bring  into  striking  prominence  the  fact 
that  the  fifth  grade  comprehends  what  it  reads  only  about  as  well  as  sighted 
children  of  the  third  grade,  the  sixth,  eighth  and  ninth  grades  only  about  as 
well  as  sighted  children  of  the  fourth  grade — a  condition  which  surely  needs 
investigation. 

11  For  a  simple  illustration  of  the  use  of  this  correlation  formula  see  Hollingworth, 
H.  L.,  Vocational  Psychology,  p.  45. 
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Table  IV. 

Showing 

the  Number  of  F 

Number  of 
Type        Pupils 

Rate  of 
Reading 

Rate  of 
Answering 
Questions 

Index  of 
Compre- 
hension 

1.  29 

2.  21 

High 

It 

High 

tt 

High 

Low 

3.           7 

tt 

Low 

High 

4.            6 

tt 

u 

Low 

5.            6 

Low 

High 

High 

6.            6 

tt 

tt 

Low 

7.          21 

It 

Low 

High 

Part  III.  Diagnosis  of  Results. 
Courtis  recommends  that  the  readers  of  each  grade  be  divided  into 
types  by  comparing  their  reading  rate,  the  number  of  questions  they  answer 
and  the  comprehension  of  what  they  have  read.  But  considering  the  irregu- 
larity of  grading  and  the  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  in  this  school, 
it  has  seemed  best  to  take  the  school  as  a  whole  in  working  out  the  types. 
The  median  score  in  each  of  the  factors  considered  was  determined,  and 
those  above  the  median  were  considered  "high"  and  those  below  the  median 
"low"  in  the  following  table  of  results,  without  reference  to  the  standards 
for  sighted  pupils: 


Diagnosis 

Marked  ability. 

Training  in  accuracy  needed. 

Defect  in  mechanical  skill  off- 
set by  intelligent  re-reading 
until  meaning  is  compre- 
hended. 

Poor  training  or  poor  ability. 

Cautions,      careful      reading. 

*  Better  scores  on  second 
trial. 

Marked  lack  of  intelligence. 

Lack  of  native  ability  but  good 
training. 

8.  21  Low         Lack    of    native    ability    or 

marked  defects  in  training. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  well  the  diagnosis  based  on  the  study  of 
sighted  readers  fits  the  blind  pupils.  A  study  of  the  mentality  of  the  read- 
ers of  Type  1  shows  that  two  of  these  pupils  are  very  superior,  seven  su- 
perior, and  the  rest  average  in  mental  ability.  No  inferior  pupils  are  able 
to  read  rapidly,  answer  many  questions  and  answer  them  with  a  high  degree 
of  correctness.  Type  2  consists  mainly  of  pupils  of  good  ability,  three  of 
whom  are  very  superior;  but  it  contains  also  five  of  very  inferior  mentality. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  "training  in  accuracy"  suggested  would  have  any 
considerable  effect  upon  the  five  last  mentioned.  The  pupils  in  Type  3  are 
all  of  good  ability.  It  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  method  of  testing  which  disturbed  them,  or  they  would  have  an- 
swered questions  more  rapidly.  Possibly  they  were  over-conscientious 
about  getting  every  answer  correct.  In  Type  4  we  find  one  superior,  three 
average  and  two  inferior  pupils.  Further  investigation  would  be  needed 
to  see  whether  "poor  training"  will  account  for  the  poor  results  of  those 
who  are  not  inferior  mentally.  Type  5  includes  pupils  of  good  ability  of 
from  four  to  seven  years'  experience.  They  should  read  better.  The  pupils 
of  Type  6  do  not  fit  Courtis's  diagnosis  of  "marked  lack  of  intelligence." 
As  only  one  of  the  group  is  below  average  in  mentality,  one  is  inclined  to 
charge  their  poor  work  to  indifference  or  carelessness.  One  student  in  this 
groups  of  superior  intelligence  and  college  age  read  at  the  rate  of  forty-seven 
words  per  minute  after  seven  years'  experience  with  Braille,  and  among  the 
nineteen  questions  he  answered,  nine  were  incorrect.     Type  7  again  does  not 
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fit  Courtis's  diagnosis  for  the  sighted.  There  are  six  students  of  inferior 
ability;  but  there  are  also  eight  of  average,  five  of  superior,  and  one  of  very- 
superior  mentality.  In  this  group  also  we  find  a  student  of  superior 
ability  and  college  age  who  reads  at  the  rate  of  fifty-one  words  per 
minute  and  answers  only  eight  questions  in  ten  minutes.  Her  record  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  of  the  young  man  cited  above,  however,  as  she 
gives  correct  answers  to  the  questions  she  attempts.  Type  8  is  another 
rather  heterogeneous  group.  All  but  two  of  the  boys  have  good  mental 
ability,  but  several  of  them  are  quite  young  and  have  read  Braille,  but  a 
few  years.  Of  the  eleven  girls  in  the  group,  all  but  three  are  below  aver- 
age in  mentality  and  the  lowest  three  should  probably  be  classed  as  feeble- 
minded. 

Finally  there  is  a  small  group  who  failed  to  follow  instructions  in  the 
second  part  of  the  test.  Four  of  these  answered  no  questions  and  were 
omitted  in  all  the  tables  and  curves;  six  answered  a  creditable  number  of 
questions,  but  made  so  many  mistakes  that  they  seemed  to  be  merely  guessing 
at  the  answers  and  not  reading  at  all.  All  but  one  of  these  pupils  rank  below 
average  in  mentality  and  several  of  them  rank  very  low. 

On  the  whole  one  may  say  that  the  diagnosis  recommended  by  Courtis 
is  suggestive,  and  perhaps  as  accurate  as  one  would  expect  when  applied  to 
a  whole  school  instead  of  to  a  single  grade.  The  diagnosis  fits  Types  1,  3 
and  5  very  well,  and  Type  2  fairly  well ;  further  investigation  is  needed  to 
explain  Types  4  and  8 ;  Types  6  and  7  seem  to  contradict  the  diagnosis. 

Part  IV.     Tentative  Standards  for  Reading  by  Touch. 

Striking  differences  in  the  rate  of  reading  and  degree  of  comprehen- 
sion have  been  shown  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine  the 
factors  influencing  the  rate  of  reading  and  the  degree  of  comprehen- 
sion. Are  we  justified  in  setting  standards  for  the  reading  of  the  blind? 
How  closely  should  the  standards  for  the  blind  follow  the  standards  for 
sighted  pupils,  assuming  a  fair  degree  of  comprehension  of  what  is  read? 

Although  a  considerable  number  of  studies  have  now  been  made  upon 
the  silent  reading  of  seeing  school  children,  the  methods  and  materials  used 
have  been  so  different  that  no  final  conclusions  have  been  reached.  But  the 
correspondence  in  the  results  for  the  different  grades  is  pretty  close  from 
test  to  test,  and  the  figures  show  that  there  is  a  steady  progress  in  rate  from 
grade  to  grade  throughout  the  elementary  schools. 


Table  V.     Showing  the  Numb 

er  of  Words  Per  Minute  R 

e ported  by  Various 

Investigators. 

12 

Grade : 

i 

ii 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

Oberholtzer  .. 

.      . . 

136 

156 

186 

234 

302 

308 

.      O 

Brown    

120 

190 

.  . 

Starch    

'.'     90 

108 

126 

144 

168 

192 

216 

240 

.  . 

Courtis  

, .      . . 

84 

113 

145 

168 

191 

. . 

. . 

.  . 

"Brown  used  separate  selections  for  the  third  and  sixth  grades.  Ober- 
holtzer used  separate  selections  for  each  grade  without  determining  the 
relative  difficulty  of  these  selections.  Starch  chose  selections  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  should  progress  by  equal  steps  from  grade  to  grade. 
Courtis  used  the  same  selection  for  all  grades." 

13  Gray,  Wm.  Scott.    Studies  of  Elementary  School  Reading  through  Standardized 
Tests,  pp.  19-20. 
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Courtis  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  steady  progress  through  the 
grades  reaches  adult  speed  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  grade  and  afterwards  does 
not  vary  widely  from  these  constant  values.  He  suggests  that  a  rate  of 
approximately  320  words  per  minute  for  rapid  reading  and  200  words  per 
minute  for  careful  reading  represents  adult  ability  and  the  general  limit 
of  productive  training.  He  further  reports  that  the  rate  for  careful  read- 
ing is  practically  constant  from  the  sixth  grade  on,  indicating  that  the  rate 
and  character  of  one's  serious  reading  are  fixed  in  early  school  life. 

Now  what  should  one  expect  of  the  blind,  for  whom  the  attainment  of 
facility  in  reading  is  so  much  more  difficult  ?  Should  one  set  absolute  stand- 
ards based  upon  the  rate  of  reading  of  sighted  children?  Would  it  not  be 
much  better  to  take  the  average  attainment  of  blind  pupils  of  fair  and 
superior  ability  as  an  indication  of  what  is  possible  to  the  blind,  and  attempt 
to  bring  the  efficiency  of  the  poor  readers  up  to  that  of  the  capable  ones? 

Table  VI.  Showing  the  Reading  Rate  of  Average  and  Superior  Blind  Pupils 
in  the  Courtis  Reading  Test  According  to  the  Number  of  Years  They 
Have  Read  Braille. 

Years    1       2       3       4       5       6       7       8      9       10     11     12 

Words  per  minute..     24     56     36    49     55     64    68     74     76     102     87    89 

Table  VII.  Table  of  Tentative  Standard  Rates  for  the  Blind,  Calculated  at 
About  One-half  the  Seeing  Rate  in  the  Early  Years  and  One-third  the 
Seeing  Rate  in  the  Later  Years. 

Years   123456789     10 

Words  per  minute 35     40     45     50     55     60    65     70     75     80 

The  rate  for  each  grade  may  be  determined  by  considering  the  number 
of  years  the  pupils  ordinarily  read  Braille  before  entering  the  grade. 

Conclusions. 
This  first  test  of  the  reading  of  blind  pupils  has  shown  that  tests  of  this 
sort  though  invented  for  use  with  sighted  pupils,  can  be  adapted  and  used 
with  the  blind ;  it  has  demonstrated  the  great  differences  in  reading  rate  and 
comprehension  of  text  within  grades,  and  in  groups  arranged  according  to 
years  of  experience,  sex  and  mentality;  it  has  shown  that  in  general  the 
blind  read  only  about  one-third  as  fast  as  sighted  pupils.  An  attempt  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  slow  reading  among  the  blind  has  convinced  the  writer 
that  practice  and  mentality  are  exceedingly  important  factors  in  efficient 
reading.  Recent  studies  of  reading  among  sighted  pupils  lead  one  to  sus- 
pect that  the  habits  of  reading  and  the  extent  of  the  vocabulary  may  be  quite 
as  important  as  the  factors  already  emphasized.  Recommendations  as  to 
improvements  in  methods  of  instruction  must  wait  till  further  studies  have 
shown  whether  these  latter  factors  are  as  important  as  one  might  expect 
them  to  be.  Greater  emphasis  on  reading,  or  more  reading,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  methods  of  reading,  might  not  produce  any  general  improvement, 
though  of  course  individuals  might  be  profited  if  their  poor  reading  is  due  to 
carelessness,  lack  of  interest,  etc.  For  the  present,  tentative  standards  are 
suggested  as  a  stimulus  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Certainly  if  the  blind  are  to 
be  required  to  undertake  at  all  the  difficult  and  tedious  process  of  learning 
to  read  with  the  fingers,  reading  must  be  carried  on  till  it  is  easy  enough  so 
that  it  will  be  continued  after  graduation  from  school,  when  the  pressure  of 
school  requirements  is  withdrawn. 
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Outlook  for  the  Blind 


Winter,  1918-1919 


Sir   Arthur   Pearson's 
Visit  to  America 

Sir    Arthur    Pearson    came    to    America    in 

January    to    inspect    the    work    which    is   being 

done  by  the  United  States  government  and  the 

Red   Cross   Institute   for  the   Blind,   on  behalf 

of    the    Americans    who    were    blinded    in    the 

world  war,  and  also  to  visit  graduates  of  St. 

Dunstan's  who  are  now  located  in  Canada.  Sir 

Arthur's  experience  at  St.  Dunstan's  gave  him 


Sir  Arthur's  remarks  he  paid  a  great  tribute 
to  what  this  blind  leader  of  the  blind  has  done, 
not  only  for  the  soldiers,  but  for  work  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  world.  For  the  place 
cards  at  the  Washington  dinner  a  folded  card 
was  used,  on  the  cover  of  which  appeared  th: 
entrance  to  St.  Dustan's.  The  gates  were 
cut  open  so  that  when  they  were  folded  back 
the  name  of  the  guest  appeared  on  the  inside  of 


St.   Dunstan's,    London,   England 


first  hand  information  which  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  all  those  connected  with 
the  United  States  Army  Hospital  in  Baltimore 
and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
which  is  co-operating  to  make  the  work  at 
Evergreen   as   effective   as   possible. 

Large  audiences  assembled  in  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  hear 
Sir  Arthur  tell  about  St.  Dunstan's.  Many 
dinners  were  given  in  his  honor,  at  which  men 
of  national  reputation  were  present.  Mr. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  attended  the  dinner 
given  him  in  Washington  and  in  response  to 


the  card  and  gave  the  suggestion  of  his  being 
invited  to  enter  the  institution  with  Sir  Arthur 
to  visit  it  in  person.  Across  the  top  of  the  in- 
side card  appeared  the  bird's  eye  view  of  St. 
Dunstan's  which  was  reproduced  in  this  maga- 
zine Volume  XII,  page  74. 

Colonel  Bordley,  who  gave  the  dinners  in 
Washington  and  Baltimore,  invited  the  direc- 
tors of  institutions  for  the  blind  in  America 
to  meet  Sir  Arthur  in  Baltimore  and  many  of 
them  accepted  the  invitation.  Every  one  was 
delighted  to  meet  this  indefatigable  leader  of 
the  blind. 
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Very  naturally,  Sir  Arthur  gave  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  time  studying  the  work 
at  Evergreen,  which  is  America's  St.  Dunstan's, 
ana  ne  commended  it  in  all  his  addresses,  h 
was  hoped  when  he  came  that  he  could  stay 
in  the  United  States  long  enough  to  enable 
him  to  see  other  institutions  for  the  blind.  His 
visit  to  the  United  States  at  this  time  has  un- 
questionably been  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
to  the  cause  of  those  who  have  to  live  in  dark- 
ness. <£ 

A.  A.  W.  B.  Toronto 
Convention 

The  invitation  extended  to  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  .the  Blind  by  the 
Canadian  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  to 
hold  its  1919  convention  in  Toronto,  has  been 
ratified  by  the  National  Canadian  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  Library  has  re- 
cently become  a  part. 

Workers  for  the  blind  are  anticipating  an 
inspiring  and  helpful  convention  in  Toronto 
the  end  of  June.  The  program  has  not  yet 
been  worked  out,  but  so  much  of  interest  has 
taken  place  during  the  past  two  years  that  the 
meetings  are  sure  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
value  to  all  those  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  .the  blind. 

Teh  date  of  the  Convention  has  not  been 
positively  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  take  place 
from  the  twenty-fourth  to  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June, 

Today  the  word  "blind"  is  rarely  mentioned 
that  the  next  thought  is  not  "soldier."  The 
visit  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  to  this  country 
has  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  magnificent 
work  which  has  been  carried  on  at  St.  Duns- 
tan's for  the  past  four  years.  The  results  at 
St.  Dunstan's  are  so  significant  that  a  committee 
from  one  of  the  successful  institutions  for  the 
blind  in  England  called  upon  Sir  Arthur  to 
ask  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
soldier  who  had  been  blind  only  a  short  time 
and  in  a  few  months  transform  him  into  a 
happy,  normal,  self-supporting  citizen.  Of 
course  it  is  understood  that  all  of  these  men 
are  in  the  prime  of  life ;  many  of  them  have 
an  excellent  background  upon  which  to  build; 
nevertheless,  the  concentrated  educational  ef- 
fort which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  at  St.  Dunstan's  has  produced  remark- 
able results.  Exactly  the  same  thing  is  taking 
place  at  Evergreen,  America's  St.  Dunstan's. 
At  the  Toronto  meeting,  the  results  which 
have  been   obtained   at   St    Dunstan's   and  at 


Evergreen,  will  be  told  by  those  who  have 
first  hand  information  about  the  respective  in- 
stitutions. 

At  the  present  time  Dr.  Wheeler  has  43 
blind  men  and  women  employed  at  the  Crock- 
er-Wheeler plant  in  Ampere,  New  Jersey.  They 
are  working  at  a  variety  of  different  indus- 
trial processes.  Dr.  Wheeler  is  making  an 
intensive  study  of  the  possibility  of  employing 
blind  people  side  by  side  with  those  who  see 
and  the  results  of  his  experiments  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Gifford,  the  present  superinten- 
dent of  that  department  in  the  Crocker-Wheel- 
er plant.  Those  who  have  visited  the  factory 
recently  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  this  undertaking  and  feel  that 
it  is  imperative  that  workers  for  the  blind 
should  have  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Dr.  Wheeler's  efforts. 

"The  Type  Question,"  one  of  the  oldest 
among  workers  for  the  blind,  has  been  settled 
and  we  are  entering  the  field  of  expansion 
in  literature  for  the  blind.  The  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  has  de- 
voted much  of  its  time  and  energy  to  the  solv- 
ing of  this  difficult  problem  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  has  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  outcome  which  seems  to  be  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  great  majority  of  the  blind.  A  re- 
port upon  this  important  topic  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Many  other  interesting  subjects  will  be  con- 
sidered. Round-table  discussions  will  be  ar- 
ranged for  those  concerned  with  special  topics 
for  consideration. 

The  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  is  planning  to  entertain  the  delegates 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  be  most  comfort- 
able while  in  Toronto.  President  Holmes  is 
naming  the  strongest  and  most  active  people, 
interested  in  work  for  the  blind,  on  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee  which  will  arrange  all  de- 
tails concerning  reception,  entertainment, 
housing,  meeting  place,  recreation,  side  trips, 
etc.  We  have  been  informed  that  many  peo- 
ple are  already  making  their  plans  to  attend 
this  historic  convention,  the  first  to  be  held  in 
the  interests  of  the  blind  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  <£ 

Industrial    Employment    of 
the   Blind 

A  brighter  day  is  certainly  dawning  for 
those  who  have  to  work  in  darkness.  Indus- 
trial openings  for  the  blind,  side  by  side  with 
those    who    see,    are    being    sought    with    the 
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greatest  diligence  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Upon  another  page  we  are  reprinting  the 
results  of  an  extensive  survey  recently  made 
by  the  Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind 
Interesting  reference  is  also  made  under  cur- 
rent events  to  similar  work  in  Detroit  and 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  Ampere,  New 
Jersey.  The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
is  likewise  conducting  an  extensive  survey  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
open  up  new  fields  of  activity. 

Miss  Sue  S.  White,  the  secretary  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Commission  for  the  Blind,  admirably 
summarizes  the  efforts  of  workers  for  the 
blind  who  are  trying  to  find  places  for  blind 
people  in  factories  for  the  seeing,  when  she 
states  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Nicholson  who 
made  the  investigation  in  Tennessee  "fur- 
nishes a  good  start  for  the  development  of  a 
bureau  of  information  and  even  of  an  em- 
ployment bureau.  However,  while  it  seems  to 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  we  must  real- 
ize it  is  only  a  step  and  that  a  long  hard  road 
stretches  ahead.  Factory  employers  are  busi- 
ness men  and  must  be  approached  on  a  busi- 
ness basis,  and  this  fact  the  blind  must  not 
be  permitted  to  forget.    ******** 

"So  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  must  we 
bear  in  mind  always  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness, but  in  bringing  the  right  man  in  contact 
with  the  right  job  we  have  the  human  element 
to  deal  with — the  individual  abilities  or  limita- 
tions of  the  applicant,  which  are  a  part  of  his 
makeup  irrespective  of  his  blindness,  and  the 
willingness  or  unwillingness  of  the  employer  to 
be  convinced  that  an  effort  isn't  being  made  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  employer  must  be 
'shown'  by  a  responsible  agency  that  the  idea 
is  practicable  from  his  standpoint,  and  he  must 
be  shown  in  a  way  that  he  will  entertain  no 
fear  of  being  burdened  with  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments. This  same  responsible  agency  must 
stand  as  the  sponsor  of  the  blind  employe, 
see  that  he  does  his  duty  and  is  not  exploited; 
and  having  gained  the  confidence  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employe,  bring  them  into  a  rela- 
tion that  will  give  the  blind  man  a  real  eco- 
nomic standing  and  make  of  him  a  happier, 
more  independent,  self-reliant  and  self-respect- 
ing being,  contributing  his  share  to  the  work 
and   wealth    of   the    world." 


Work  for  Blind  Soldiers 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  reproducing  in 
this  issue  the  beautiful  booklet  which  has  been 
published  giving  an  account  of  the  United 
States  Army  .Hospital  No.  7,  known  as  "Ever- 
green," and  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Baltimore.  The  illustrations  with 
captions  give  a  realistic  idea  of  the  institu- 
tion and  its  activities.  At  the  present  time 
the  total  number  of  blind  soldiers  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  splendid  training- 
is  not  positively  known.  Accommodations, 
however,  are  provided  for  250.  The  corps  of 
teachers  which  has  been  brought  to  Evergreen 
insures  the  finest  possible  course  of  instruction 
being  given  these  men.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  blind  men  recognize  the  oppor- 
tunity provided  for  them  and  are  responding 
splendidly  to  the  efforts  which  the  govern- 
ment is  making  in  their  behalf. 

Those  who  have  visited  Evergreen  recently 
are  convinced  that  an  excellent  plan  for  the 
education  of  blind  men  is  being  worked  out  in 
Baltimore.  What  is  being  done  for  the  blind 
soldier,  will  react,  inevitably  upon  what  can 
and  will  be  done  for  the  blind  civilian. 

1918  Catalog*  of  Music 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  has  pre- 
pared and  is  mailing  free  a  new  and  com- 
plete "1918  Catalog  of  Music"  in  ink  print. 
A  charge  is  made  for  Braille  copies.  Re- 
quests for  this  Catalog  should  be  addressed  to 
Printing  Department,  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,    Illinois. 

This  will  be  their  last  catalog  of  music  in 
American  Braille  as  the  Illinois  School  is 
transcribing  all  new  Music  into  the  Revised 
Braille,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  standard 
European  notation.  The  only  practical  differ- 
ence between  their  American  Braille  music  and 
the  European  system  is  the  use  of  the  Amer- 
ican literary  alphabet  in  titles  and  expressions. 
The  large  collection  of  classical  music  at  the 
Illinois  School  will  be  of  great  value  to  future 
readers  of  Braille.  <£> 
Supplement  to 
Volume  XII,  No.  4. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
published  as  its  third  monograph  an  article  on 
The  Relation  of  Industry  to  Employment  Pro- 
vision for  the  War  Blind,  and  we  are  sending 
it  out  with  this  number  of  the  magazine  as  a 
supplement. 


INDUSTRIAL  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

BY  SUE  S.    WHITE 
Executive    Secretary,    Tennessee  Commission  for  the  Blind* 


I  hold  to  the  idea  that  the  blind  are  people, 
and  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  class  save  in 
a  negative  sense.  They  haven't  sight,  but  only 
in  that  one  particular  may  they  be  tagged, 
pigeon-holed,  and  placed  in  a  class  together 
and  by  themselves.  Except  for  that  one  nega- 
tive trait,  they  are  people,  each  one  of  whom 
is  possessed  of  his  own  individual  character- 
istics, just  as  he  is  possessed  of  his  own  facial 
features.  They  are  people  of  different  degrees 
and  grades  of  mentality,  of  different  likes  and 
dislikes,  of  different  talents,  and  in  cases  who 
lose  their  sight  in  adult  life,  we  find  a  varied 
experience  as  well.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
ages  from  20  to  45  (the  work  period  of  life) 
represent  one-fourth  of  the  blind,  and  about 
three-fourths  of  all  the  blind  lose  their  vision 
after  twenty  years  of  age,  when  the  period  of 
preparation  for  life  is  past.  They  are  found 
in  cities,  towns  and  rural  districts,  in  all  strata 
of  society,  and  as  the  age  of  loss  of  vision  ad- 
vances, they  may  be  found  as  having  settled 
down  in  all  sorts  of  avocations,  many  of  which 
they  can  not  continue  to  follow  after  the  loss 
of  vision,  I  know  one  young  man,  blinded  by 
an  accident  at  twenty-five,  whose  early  youth 
was  spent  as  a  cowboy  in  the  West.  Those 
of  us  who  indulge  in  Kipling  will  recall  the 
genius  of  the  artist  Dick  Heldar,  in  The  Light 
That  Failed.  Each  man  blinded  in  adult  life 
presents  a  social  problem,  all  the  more  com- 
plex because  of  his  having  lived  a  different 
life  and  because  of  the  re-adjustment  through 
which  he  must  go. 

As  the  idea  of  their  individuality  persists 
m  staying  uppermost  in  our  minds,  we  must 
try  to  find  a  way  to  apply  it  in  terms  of  em- 
ployment. There  are  in  every  city,  we  might 
say  in  every  community,  blind  men  and  women 
who  need  employment.  Many  of  them  need  it 
for  economic  reasons.  All  of  them  need  it  for 
social  reasons— for  the  sake  of  their  happiness 
and  interest  in  life. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss 
workshops  for  the  blind.  We  know  what  they 
are.  But  is  the  bringing  together,  in  any  state, 
of  all  the  blind  who  need  or  wish  employment, 
into   central    shops,    the   final    solution   of   their 

*  Re  printed  from  tne  First  Annual  Report 
Dec      19?8enneSSee    Con,mission    for    the    Blind, 


problem?  Does  it  not  mean  that  some  of 
them  will  have  to  leave  their  homes  and 
friends  and  be  transplanted  among  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  if  they  are  to  be  employed? 
Does  it  not  mean  bringing  them  into  constant 
and  almost  exclusive  association  with  beings 
struggling  under  the  same  handicap?  Does  it 
not  mean  a  narrowing  down  of  their  view  of 
life  to  the  four  senses  that  are  left  to  them, 
because  of  lack  of  contact  with  those  who  see 
— that  they  are  to  be  blind  in  a  double  sense, 
because  they  have  not  vision  of  their  own  nor 
the  borrowed  vision  of  seeing  associates? 

There  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  to  ex- 
tend the  employment  of  the  blind  along  with 
the  seeing.  We  hear  of  cases  here  and  there 
where  new  opportunities  have  been  opened  to 
them  and  new  vocations  discovered.  We  know 
that  they  are  working  in  certain  factories  on 
certain  operations  and  working  successfully. 
But  are  we  not  losing  the  real  worth  of 
these  discoveries?  Are  we  not  like  a  mining 
prospector  who  continues  to  "prospect''  when 
he  might  be  sinking  a  shaft? 

It  was  this  thought  of  "sinking  a  shaft"  into 
the  mine  of  industrial  employment  for  the 
blind  that  led  me  to  recommend  to  the  Ten- 
nessee Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  making 
of  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  the  state,  with 
a  view  of  finding,  by  personal  inspection  of 
shops  and  interviews  with  factory  heads,  every 
operation  in  our  factories  possible  for  blind 
men  or  women. 

There  was  another  reason,  also — which  will 
always  be  found  to  exist — making  such  a  sur- 
vey absolutely  necessary  in  the  development  of 
factory  employment  of  the  handicapped ;  that 
is,  the  variation  of  industries  and  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  An  industry  which 
offers  opportunities!  for  the  blind  may  be  highly 
developed  in  one  state  and  practically  unknown 
in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  an  investiga- 
tion may  unfold  undreamed-of  possibilities  in 
an  entirely  new  industry  in  the  section  where 
those  already  tested  are  unknown.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  individual  factories  hav- 
ing been  persuaded  to  give  employment  to 
blind  men  or  women  as  experiments  which 
have  proved  practicable.  But  what  good — ex- 
cept as  a  suggestion — does  this  information  do 
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a  state  that  has  no  such  industries?  To  tell 
a  lumber  manufacturer  in  Tennessee  that  blind 
men  are  working  in  a  safety-pin  factory  in 
New  Jersey  adds  very  little  strength  to  the 
appeal  to  him  to  give  a  blind  man  a  chance 
in  his  plant.  If  the  blind  are  to  be  given  an 
economic  standing,  each  community  must 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  rinding  employ- 
ment for  its  blind  among  its  own  existing  in- 
dustries. We  can  not  be  satisfied  with  a  sys- 
tem that  holds  as  the  alternative  of  economic 
dependence  that  they  must  leave  their  families 
and  friends  and  be  congregated  and  segregated 
in  shops  at  central  points.  The  centralized 
workshop  is  an  essential  element  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  but  it  can  not  be  accepted  as  the 
complete  solution  of  the  industrial  problem ; 
and  it  barely  touches  the  employment  of  those 
about  whom  I  am  saying  nothing  in  this 
article,  whose  abilities  and  inclinations  tend 
more  to  mental  than  to  physical  effort. 

Furthermore,  the  health  and  peace  of  mind 
of  the  worker  are  considerable  factors  in  de- 
termining whether  a  man  should  remain  near 
his  home  or  be  sent  to  unfamiliar  surround- 
ings. 

In  this  connection,  another  advantage  of 
such  a  survey  as  we  have  made  is  evident  as 
bearing  upon  the  location  of  shops  where  most 
needed.  This  may  best  be  illustrated  by  quot- 
ing from  the  report  of  the  investigator,  W.  B. 
Nicholson : 

"Since  iron-working  is  the  chief  character- 
istic of  the  industries  of  the  eastern  division 
of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  it  is  seen  that  the 
leading  manufacturing  business  of  that  section 
offers  least  employment  to  the  blind,  whereas 
the  leading  manufacturing  industry  of  the  mid- 
dle and  western  division,  namely  of  a  wood- 
working nature,  offers  most." 

Of  the  ninety-four  operations  which  Mr. 
Nicholson  lists  as  possible  for  blind  (and  par- 
tially blind)  workmen  in  factories  of  Tennes- 
see, forty-four  operations  are  found  in  thir- 
teen types  of  wood-working  plants,  which  he 
names  as  follows :  furniture,  pianos,  curtain 
poles,  boxes,  veneer,  staves,  wheels,  crates  and 
cases,  wagon  stock,  wooden  buckets,  screen 
doors  and   wash-boards,   caskets,   pencils. 

It  was  not  our  purpose  actually  to  procure 
jobs  for  men  in  this  survey,  but  to  know  how 
to  direct  a  man  in  a  given  community  when 
he  seeks  employment,  and  to  lay  the  foundation 


for  a  better  understanding  between  employers 
of  labor  and  blind  applicants  for  jobs,  and  to 
learn  our  own  field  and  lay  out  its  distinctive 
lines.  Mr.  Nicholson's  report  furnishes  a  good 
start  for  the  development  of  a  bureau  of  in- 
formation and  even  of  an  employment  bureau. 
However,  while  it  seems  to  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  we  must  realize  it  is  only  a 
step  and  that  a  long  hard  road  stretches  ahead. 
Factory  employers  are  business  men  and  must 
be  approached  on  a  business  basis,  and  this 
fact  the  blind  must  not  be  permitted  to  forget. 
As  Mr.  Nicholson  points  out  in  his  report  to 
the  commission:  "Of  the  things  about  a  fac- 
tory which  a  blind  man  or  woman  can  do,  it 
must  always  be  asked:  Can  he  or  she  do  it 
with  sufficient  speed  and  efficiency  to  make 
his  or  her  employment  profitable  ...  In 
as  far  as  the  blind  employe  is  willing  to  be 
taught  and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
same  regulations  as  those  governing  the 
sighted,  to  meet  the  same  hours,  to  work  just 
as  carefully  and  as  constantly,  in  just  so  far 
will  he  succeed."  Finally  he  says  :  "While  a 
survey  such  as  this  cannot  be  considered  com- 
plete, it  shows  conclusively  what  the  possibili- 
ties are.  To  be  complete,  it  should  include  not 
merely  the  types  of  industries,  but  every  indi- 
vidual plant  in  the  state  that  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  of  the  blind." 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  not  only  must  we  bear 
in  mind  always  the  handicap  of  blindness,  but 
in  bringing  the  right  man  in  contact  with  the 
right  job  we  have  the  human  element  to  deal 
with — the  individual  abilities  or  limitations  of 
the  applicant  which  are  a  part  of  his  make- 
up irrespective  of  his  blindness  and  the  will- 
ingness or  unwillingness  of  the  employer  to  be 
convinced  that  an  effort  isn't  being  made  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  employer  must  be 
"shown"  by  a  responsible  agency  that  the  idea 
is  practicable  from  his  standpoint,  and  he  must 
be  shown  in  a  way  that  he  will  entertain  no 
fear  of  being  burdened  with  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments. This  same  responsible  agency  must 
stand  as  the  sponsor  of  the  blind  employe, 
see  that  he  does  his  duty  and  is  not  exploited ; 
and  having  gained  the  confidence  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employe,  bring  them  into  a  rela- 
tion that  will  give  the  blind  man  a  real  eco- 
nomic standing  and  make  of  him  a  happier, 
more  independent,  self-reliant  and  self-respect- 
ing being,  contributing  his  share  to  the  work 
and  wealth  of  the  world. 
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In  seeking  possible  employment  for  a  blind 
person  in  a  factory  established  with  the  idea 
of  being  operated  by  seeing  persons,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  one  should  find  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  work  to  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  come  within  the  province  of  possibility 
for  those  thus  handicapped.  This  small  per- 
centage must  be  further  reduced  when  we  con- 
sider other  questions  which  will  come  up  for 
solution^  Of  the  things  about  a  factory  which 
a  blind  man  or  woman  can  do,  it  must  always 
be  asked,  Can  he  or  she  do  it  with  sufficient 
speed  and  efficiency  to  make  his  or  her  em- 
ployment profitable?  With  this  fact  constant- 
ly in  mind,  I  have  recommended  nothing  for 
the  blind  to  do  which  I  did  not  feel  they  could 
perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  reasonable  em- 
ployer. In  few  instances,  indeed,  have  I  rec- 
ommended employment  for  the  blind  where  I 
was  unable  to  point  out  conclusively  to  an  em- 
ployer, from  my  knowledge  of  what  the  blind 
can  do,  that  they  could  do  satisfactorily  the 
thing  in  question,  though  I  myself  might  be 
fully  convinced  of  its  feasibility.  While  I  met 
with  many  men  who  were  inclined  to  be  skep- 
tical toward  such  a  movement  at  first,  few  re- 
fused to  be  open  to  conviction. 

While  the  interests  of  the  employer  are  im- 
portant and  cannot,  in  a  thorough  search  for 
employment  for  the  blind,  be  overlooked,  the 
interests  of  the  blind  themselves  must  at  all 
times  come  first.  The  most  important  con- 
sideration is  whether  this  or  that  particular 
job  would  involve  the  safety  of  a  blind  oper- 
ator. Where  I  was  convinced  that  such  a  con- 
dition universally  maintains,  even  though  the 
actual  carrying  out  of  the  Operation  was  pos- 
sible, I  did  not  recommend  it. 

I  have  kept  in  mind,  also,  the  practicability 
of  getting  in  and  out  of  buildings,  and  to  and 
from  the  particular  place  in  a  building  where 
the  work  is  carried  on.  As  the  ability  and  de- 
termination of  blind  people  to  overcome  the 
problems  of  direction  and  the  numberless  other 
obstacles  with  which  they  are  daily  confronted 
varies  almost  with  the  individual,  the  amount 
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of  difficulty  encountered  in  getting  to  and 
from  the  appointed  place  in  a  large  building 
cannot  be  determined  absolutely.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  solution  of  this  question  will  not  be 
so  much  one  of  ability  as  of  desire  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed  upon  the  part  of  the  blind 
individual. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  fitting  to  say 
that  some  employers  whom  I  interviewed 
showed  some  reluctance  about  employing  blind, 
not  that  they  doubted  their  ability  to  do  cer- 
tain things,  but  because  of  an  impression, 
gained  from  some  previous  experience,  that 
all  afflicted  workers,  blind  included,  are  mean 
to  deal  with,  that  they  expect  too  much.  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this 
charge.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  I  must  say 
that  such  a  disposition,  while  it  should  by  no 
means  be  overlooked,  cannot  be  altogether 
charged  to  them.  The  absence  of  any  one  of 
the  senses,  serving  as  means  of  communication 
with  the  world  about  one,  to  some  extent 
forces  that  one  away  from  the  normal  attitude 
toward  himself  and  those  with  whom  he  com- 
municates. To  be  more  specific,  the  blind, 
even  though  they  may  become  highly  educated, 
must  almost  invariably  combat  suspiciousness. 
Too  often,  also,  a  well-meant  but  misdirected 
sympathy  of  relatives  or  friends  encourages 
the  development  of  distorted  ideas.  In  so  far 
as  the  blind  employe  is  willing  to  be  taught 
and  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  same  reg- 
ulations as  those  governing  the  sighted,  to 
meet  the  same  hours,  to  work  just  as  carefully 
and  as  constantly,  in  just  so  far  will  he  suc- 
ceed. No  employer  should  be  expected  to 
make  discriminations  among  his  employes 
which  might  at  any  time  prove  embarrassing. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  consider 
the  following  up  of  this  idea  of  helping  the 
blind  to  help  themselves  to  be  one  of  the  most 
iconstructive  efforts  in  behalf  of  this  class  ever 
undertaken  in  the  state.  While  a  survey  such 
as  this  cannot  be  considered  complete,  it  shows 
conclusively  what  the  possibilities  are.  To  be 
complete  it  should  include  not  merely  the  types 
.of  industries,  but  every  individual  plant  in  the 
state  that  offers  opportunity  for  employment  of 
the    blind.      I    hope    the    Commission    will    at 
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some  time  deem  it  wise  to  extend  this  work 
to  that  point. 

The  wood-working  industries  offer  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
class  of  industries  is  so  general  throughout 
the  state  and  many  of  the  plants  operate  on 
large  enough  scales  to  have  a  great  amount  of 
piece  work.  Where  there  is  piece  work,  op- 
portunities are  more  numerous,  as  such  work 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  moving 
about  from  place  to  place  and  the  number  of 
processes  to  be  learned. 

Food-producing  industries  rank  second  be- 
cause of  the  great  variety  of  plants  and  the 
large  amount  of  piece  work. 

Clothing  industries  rank  third  for  reasons 
similar  to  those  given  for  food  plants. 

Below  this  the  several  types  offer  about 
equal  opportunity.  Finally  there  is  a  miscel- 
laneous group  of  industries  that  do  not  seem 
to  fall  under  any  class. 

The  iron  industry  in  its  different  phases  of- 
fers practically  nothing.  The  work  here  re- 
quires, in  many  instances,  highly-trained 
vision.  The  forging  and  continuous  moving 
from  place  to  place  in  the  heavy  iron  plants 
renders  the  employment  of  the  blind  impos- 
sible. 

Since  iron-working  is  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  industries  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
state,  it  is  seen  that  the  leading  manufactur- 
ing business  of  that  section  offers  least  em- 
ployment to  the  blind,  whereas  the  leading 
manufacturing  industry  of  the  middle  and 
western  division — namely,  of  a  wood-working 
nature — offers  most. 

Employment  for  the  blind  will  be  found  to 
be  confined  to  the  factory.  The  distributing 
house  offers  practically  nothing,  unless  it  be  of 
a  stenographic  nature. 

Types  of  Industries  in  Tennessee  Offering 

Opportunities  for  Employment 

of  the  Blind 

bottling  works 

1.  Extract  and  flavoring  factory : 

a.  Sealing  boxes ;  simple  operation ;  can  be 

done   by   woman. 

b.  Weighing  packages   at   automatic   filler ; 

simple    operation,    but    requires    more 
speed ;  can  be  done  by  woman. 

2.  Medicine   factory : 

a.  Labeling  bottles  by  hand ;  pasting  labels 
on  bottle. 


CLOTHING 

1.  Hosiery  mills : 

a.  Boarding  hosiery ;  fitting  damp  hosiery 
on  forms  to  dry.  Piece  work ;  simple  ; 
can  be  done  by  woman. 

2.  Underwear  factory : 

a.  Packing  underwear  and  labeling  boxes. 
May  need  some  special  help  at  first  to 
learn  system.     Alert  man  or  woman. 

3.  Glove   factory : 

a.  Fitting  gloves  on  hand  forms  similar  to 
boarding  hosiery ;   piece   work. 

4.  Legging  factory : 

a.  Run  strings  in  holes  of  leggings  and  tie 
knots.  No  skill  required;  can  be  done 
by  woman. 

5.  Shoe  factory. 

a.  Bleaching  bottoms  of  shoes ;  little  sight 

required.  Simple,  but  alertness  of 
movement  necessary.  Getting  in  and 
out  of  building  to  be  thought  of. 

b.  Pulling  lasts ;  simple,  but  some  sight  ad- 

vantageous. Consists  of  pulling  wood- 
en forms  out  of  shoes.  Strong  wom- 
an could  do  it. 

FOOD 

1.  Vinegar  factory : 

a.  Operate    bottle-filling    machine.       Some 

sight  required.      Man  only. 

b.  Labeling  machine.     Partially  blind  man. 

2.  Coffee  roasting  house  : 

a.  Filling    or    weighing    machine ;    placing 

cans  under  spout  of  automatic  filling 
machine ;  simple ;  can  be  done  by 
woman.  May  be  problem  of  getting  in 
and  out  of  building. 

b.  Hand  labeling.     Partially  blind.  Woman. 

3.  Tea   blending  and   coffee  blending: 

a.  Placing    patent    tops    on    tea    cans    by 

hand.     Simple. 

b.  Weighing    and    filling.      Same    as    "a" 

under  "Coffee." 

c.  Sealing  bags  of  coffee.     Gummed  paper. 

d.  Labeling  packages    of   tea   and    sealing; 

putting  on  company  label ;  does  not 
have  to  be  read ;  simple.  Can  be 
done  by  woman.  (S'uch  a  plant  was 
not  visited,  there  being  none  in  the 
State ;  plant  to  be  established.  In 
formation  obtained  from  an  official  of 
Jewel   Tea  Company,   Chicago.) 

4.  Candy   factory : 

a.  Wrapping  peanut  butter  sandwiches  in 
peanut    products    factory.      A    skillful 
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blind  girl  could  do  it,  but  enough 
sight  to  distinguish  the  printed  from 
the  blank  side  of  the  wrapper  would 
be  better. 

b.  Wrapping  candy    "kisses."     Nimible   use 

of  hands  needed;  no  sight  necessary; 
paper   blank. 

c.  Wrapping   stick   candy  in   candy   factory 

such  as  Standard  company.  (Manager 
skeptic  of  blind  being  agreeable.  Pre- 
fers man.  Woman  can  do  work.) 
(Note  :  War  conditions  has  so  greatly 
reduced  business  that  it  offered  less 
than  in  normal  times.) 

PAPER 

1.  Paper  factory  : 

a.  Feeder  to  vats;  consists  of  picking  up 
from  floor  scrap  paper  and  dumping 
it  into  big  vats ;  simple ;  no  risk  what- 
ever.    Strong  woman  could  do  it. 

2.  Paper  box  factory: 

a.  Creasing  boxes ;  consists  of  folding 
over  sides  of  box  tops,  mainly;  sim- 
ple. Could  be  done  by  woman.  Prob- 
lem of  getting  in  and  out  among 
machinery  to  be  considered. 

TINWARE 

!.     Stove  pipe  and  bucket  factory: 

a.  Foot  polishing;  polishing  feet  of  stoves. 

Part  of  year.     Man  or  boy. 

b.  Shearing  stove  pipe;   cutting  lengths   of 

stove  pipe.     Good  job   for  (man. 

c.  Bending    wire    bails    for    buckets ;    very 

simple.        Several      employed      at      it. 
Woman    can    do    it. 
■2.     Can  and  bucket  factory : 

a.  Forming  lard  cans.     Some  sight  would 

help  in  getting  in  and  out  among  ma- 
chinery. Not  dangerous.  Man  or 
boy.  Tin  bent  around  form  and 
fastened. 

b.  Flanging;      operating      machine      which 

creases  edges  of  tin  of  lard  can.  Man. 

c.  Putting  on  pail  wood;  simple  operation; 

bending  slabs  of  wood  to  go  around 
metal   vessels.     Man   or   boy. 

(1.  Rending  wire  bails  as   under   1-c. 

e.  Wood  jacketing;    putting   wooden   jack- 
ets  on   tin   cans ;   simple. 
Man  or  boy. 

Note:  Problem  of  getting  in  and 
out  of  building  to  be  considered  in 
all   tinware  employment. 


TOBACCO 

1.  Cigar  factory : 

a.  Stemming  tobacco ;  simple.     Sitting  still 

and  pulling  stems  out  of  leaves, 
women. 

b.  Putting  on  band  by  partially  blind,  but 

not  totally  blind.  Bands  must  be  put 
on  in  same  way  and  at  same  distance 
from  ends.  Work  would  be  limited  to 
certain  varieties  and  to  cigars  going  in 
cans. 

c.  Bunch    making;    rolling  tobacco   for   in- 

side  of  cigars.      Partial   sight. 
(Note:      No    danger   about   any    cigar 
work. ) 

2.  Sack  tobacco   factory. 

a.  Stemming    tobacco.      More    simple    than 

in   cigar  factory. 

b.  Filling   sacks.      Simple.      Man. 

c.  Labeling  sacks.     Pasting  uniform  labels 

around  sacks.     Woman. 


WOODWORKING 

1.     Furniture   factory : 

a.  Rub  off  finished  wood  before  polishing. 

Simple.     Man  or  strong  woman. 

b.  Sandpapering — hand    sanding,    or    rough 

sanding.     Much  of  this  work.     Man. 

c.  Run  sandpapering  machine.  Some  sight. 

Wood  brought  in  contact  with  sand 
belt  running  at  rapid  rate.  Requires 
care,  but  not  hazardous  if  done  cau- 
tiously. 

d.  Sandpapering    at     vises ;     higher    grade 

work.  More  delicate,  but  not  danger- 
ous. 

e.  Feeding     moulding     machine.     Running 

pieces  into  fixed  slot.  Material 
brought  and  operator  stands  in  one 
place.     Man. 

f.  Off-bearer  for  moulding  machine,  catch- 

ing moulding  as  it  comes  out  on  plat- 
form and  putting  on  truck  at  side  of 
operator. 

g.  Stock-saw.      Partial     blind,     with     some 

previous  knowledge  of  such,  might 
operate  it.     Would  have  to  be  tested. 

h.  Off-bearer  for  stock  saw.  No  skill,  but 
good  sense  of  direction.     Similar  to  f. 

i.  Shaper  saw.  Some  skill  and  previous 
knowledge   of  such   machine. 

j.  Self- feeding  rip  saw.  Some  skill  and 
previous  knowledge  of  machine.  Par- 
tially blind  more  suitable. 
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Piano   factory : 

a.  Hand,  or  rough,  sanding. 

b.  Rubbing  and  finishing.     (See  1-a.) 

c.  Chipper-tuner — rough  tuning  in   factory. 

Not   highly   skilled. 
Curtain  pole   factory  : 

a.  Hand  sanding.     (See  1-a.) 

b.  Packing   rings   in   boxes    for   shipping. 
Box  factory  : 

a.  Run   matching   machine.      Some   danger. 

Partially  blind  or  blind  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  mill   machinery. 

b.  Off-bearer  for  rip  saw    (1-f.) 

c.  Printing    machine — stamping    names    on 

box  heads.     Some  skill.     Would  have 

to  be  tested. 
Veneer  mill : 
a.  Loading     on     wagons     from     stacks     in 

yards. 
Stave  mill : 

a.  Catching    heading — catching    short    slabs 

as  they  jump  out  into  slot  and  loading 
on  truck.  Safer  for  partially  blind. 
Rough,  dirty  work;  much  dust.  Not 
dangerous. 

b.  Baling    heading — stacking    heading    and 

tying     into     bales     of     uniform     size. 
Speed  but  no  skill. 
Wheel  factory : 

a.  Driving    spokes    into    felloe    with    ham- 

mer. Partially  blind.  No  skill  ex- 
cept to  use  hammer. 

b.  Stacking  wheels.     Partially  blind. 

c.  Polishing  spokes.     Some  previous  know- 

ledge of  such  operation.     Much  speed. 

d.  Spoke  machine — cut  ends  of  spokes.  No 

skill,  no  danger;  sticking  end  of  spoke 
in  a  frame,  where  it  is  cut. 

e.  Many   such   jobs   as   packing  rims,   roll- 

ing trucks,  etc.,  which  one  with  little 
sight  can  do. 

Crate  and  case  factory : 

a.  Off-bearer   for  rip   saw    (1-f.) 

b.  Baling  sides  of  boxes  and  crates.     Prob- 

able.    Not  steady  employment. 

Wagon   stock   factory : 

a.  Bending    machine.      One    blind    man    to 

work  with  one  who  sees.  Heavy 
work.     No  danger. 

b.  Stacking  stock  on  yard.     Blind  man   to 

work  with  seeing,  handling  truck.  No 
skill.     No  danger. 

c.  Off-bearer  for  planer.     Catching  boards 


and  stacking  on  truck.     No  skill.     No 
danger. 

10.  Wooden  bucket  factory  : 

a.  Making   bails    for    buckets.      Similar    to 

1-c.  Tinware. 

b.  Off-bearer    for   planer    (9-c.) 

c.  Stacking  buckets.     Partially  blind.     Re- 

quires going  from  place  to  place. 

11.  Screen  door  and  washboard   factory: 

a.  Forming   tin    for   washboards.      Part    of 

year.     Simple ;   no   skill.     No   danger. 
Cutting  tin  according  to  gauge. 

b.  Square    shear-cutting    tin    according    to 

gauge  by  foot  power  machine.  Simple. 
No  danger. 

c.  Fitting  on  tops  of  washboards.     Simple. 

No  skill. 

d.  Off-bearer      for      dove-tailer      machine. 

Simple.     No  danger. 

e.  Off-bearer   for  tenon   machine. 

g.  Assemble  screen  door  circle  trimmings 
— segments  of  circles  in  corners  of 
screen  doors. 

12.  Casket  factory : 

a.  Off-bearer  for  cut-off  saw.  Similar  to 
all  off-bearing  jobs.  Simple.  No 
danger. 

13.  Pencil  mill: 

a.  Stacking  fives — stacking  in  bundles,  uni- 

form cedar  slats. 

b.  Packing  pencils  in  boxes  and  bundles. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Absorbent  cotton  factory : 

a.  Wrapping  rolls  of  cotton  in  neat  rolls. 

Simple.     Woman. 

b.  Labeling     rolls.     Pasting     on     uniform 

labels.     Woman. 

c.  Crating — packing  in  crates  for  shipment. 

Partially  blind  man  or  boy. 

2.  Broom    factory : 

a.  Making  cotton  mops  by  machine.     Par- 

tially blind  or  blind  who  has  previous 
knowledge  of  such  machine. 

b.  Power     broom     machine     for     partially 

blind.      Some   sight   necessary   because 
of  speed. 

c.  Trimmer — cutting  off  all  ends  of  thread 

and  straw  by  hand.     Blind  or  partially 
blind    man    or    woman. 

d.  Banding  brooms.     Partially  blind. 

3.  Bag  and  burlap  company : 

a.  Turning  bags  after  they  are  sewed;  pull- 
ing sacks  over  wooden  frame  and  tak- 
ing them  off.     Simple ;  rapid. 
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Trunk  and  bag  factory  : 

a.  Varnish  trunks.     Partially  blind  man  or 

boy. 
Feather  pillow   and  mattress  company : 
a.  Fillers — filling    ticks    by    hand.      Simple, 

but  very  dirty  and  dusty. 
Spring  and  mattress  company  : 
a.  Tufting  mattresses   as   done   anywhere. 


b.  Machine  filling.     Blind  could  be  used  in 

conjunction  with  seeing. 
Chewing   gum    company : 

a.  Wrapping  gum,  where  done  by  hand. 

b.  Packing  in  boxes. 

(Note:  So  much  machinery  is  used 
in  most  plants  now  that  this  industry 
offers  little  opportunity.) 


A  PROPHECY 

Amy  K  Halfpenny 

The  smoke  has  cleared  from  the  battlefield, 

And  I  see  the  foe  compelled  to  yield ; 

His  pride  is  humbled,  his  strength  is  spent, 

His  courage,  baffled,  his  iron  will  bent ; 

His  people  weep  for  the  maimed  and  dead, 

His  children  clamor  aloud   for  bread; 

His  loyal  subjects  are  undeceived 

And  claim  redress  for  a  sovereign's  greed ; 

A  once-proud  nation  is  torn  with  strife, 

While  an  empire  staggers  with  ebbing  life ; 

For  the  voice  that  echoed  throughout  the  land 

Has  lost  its  power  of  proud  command ; 

And  a  people,  dazed  at  their  freedom  won, 

Seem  unconvinced  that  the  war  is  done, 

That  the  sceptred  hand  has  lost  its  sway, 

That  a  Prussian  king  must  needs  obey 

A  higher  power  than  his  own  proud  might — 

The  law  of  justice,  the  law  of  right — 

But  a  new  democracy  shall  rise 

And  build  a  state  where  the  empire  lies, 

A   ruined  relic  of  ages  past, 

When  the  peoples'  fate  by  a  king  was  cast ; 

For  privileged  princes  of  royal  line 

Must  pass,  and  forfeit  their  "right  divine" 

To  men  and  women  who  win  by  worth 

Their  right  to  govern,  and  not  by  birth, 

And  noble  nations  of  stalwart  men 

Shall  struggle  and  strive  to  repair  again 

The  ruthless  havoc  that  kings  have  wrought, 

And  guard1  the  peace  they  have  dearly  bought ; 

And  out  of  chaos'  at  last  shall  be 

New  born,  a  world-wide  democracy. 

September,  1917. 


LEGISLATION 

An  Act  Relating  to  the  Education  of  Deaf 

and  Blind  Children 

It  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Vermont : 

Section  1.  Any  deaf  or  blind  child  who  is 
within  the  age  of  legal  pupils,  as  defined  by 
section  1027  of  the  Public  Statutes  as  amended 
by  section  1  of  No.  69  of  the  Acts  of  1910, 
and  who  is  designated  by  the  governor  to  any 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  in  this  state,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  60  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  amend- 
ments thereto,  shall  attend  such  designated 
school  during  its  regular  sessions  for  a  period 
for  which  said  child  is  designated  unless  said 
child  is  mentally  or  physically  unable  to  attend 
or  has  already  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  or  is  otherwise  being  furnished  with 
the  same  education,  provided  that  said  child 
shall  not  be  required  to  attend  more  than  forty 
weeks  in  any  school  year. 

Section  2.  A  parent  or  guardian  who  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  permit  a  child  to  receive 
instruction,  as  specified  in  section  1  of  this 
act,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars  nor  less  than  five  dollars,  which  shall 
be  paid  to  the  town  where  said  parent  or  guar- 
dian resides.  Justices  and  municipal  courts 
shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
county  court  of  offenses  arising  under  this  act, 
and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter  49  of  the 
Public  Statutes,  relating  to  complaint  and 
prosecution,  shall  apply  to  this  act. 

Approved   March   18,    1915. 


Prize  for  Report  on 
Poultry  Raising- 

The  Social  and  Mutual  Advancement  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Blind  of  Chicago,  desires  to 
learn  the  pecuniary  value  of  poultry  keeping 
as  an  occupation  for  blind  people,  and  there- 
fore, offers  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
most  satisfactory  report  of  one  year's  experi- 
ence in  poultry  keeping  by  a  blind  person  with 
a  flock  of  one  hundred  birds  or  more.  The 
report    shall    contain    a    detailed    statement    of 


the  investment,  receipts  and  expenditures,  and 
such  further  particulars  as  may  be  necessary 
to  a  thoroug  hunderstanding  of  the  method 
of  conducting  the  business;  and  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
E.  J.  Nolan,  4557  Dover  Street,  Chicago,  111., 
on  or  before  October  15,  1919.  A  second 
prize  of  fifteen  dollars  will  be  given,  on  the 
same  conditions,  for  the  best  report  which 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee  on  or 
before   October   15,    1920. 
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ARKANSAS 
School  for  the  Blind 

Wc  regret  that  John  H.  Hinemon,  the  re- 
cent superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  School 
for  the  Blind  has  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
North  Little  Rock.  He  has  always  manifested 
a  keen  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  workers  for  the  blind  as  is 
well  shown  by  his  final  recommendations  to 
the  Board  of  Control  which  we  print  below  : 

1.  An  extensive  and  active  campaign  to  rouse 
and  inform  the  people  of  the  entire  State  on 
Preventable  Blindness.  There  are  no  less  than 
ten  thousand  cases  of  total  and  needless  blind- 
ness in  the  United  States  at  this  time,  more 
than  an  average  percent  of  whom  are  in  Ar- 
kansas. 

2.  An  active  and  energetic  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  further  spread  of  trachoma,  a  highly 
infectous  eye-disease  which  exists  to  an 
alarming  extent  in  our  State  and  the  spread  of 
which  the  State  has  made  no  special  effort  to 
check  beyond  the  large  amount  of  literature 
which  has  been  sent  out  from  this  office  with- 
in the  last  three  years.  I  have  started  a  move- 
ment to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  hos- 
pital for  the  free  treatment  of  this  common 
and  dangerous  disease  by  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service. 

3.  The  training  and  fitting  for  active  life  of 
those  who  have  lost  their  vision  in  middle  life 
or  later — a  class  who,  prior  to  their  loss  of 
sight,  led  active  lives  and  who,  unaided,  are 
doomed  to  years  of  idleness,  isolation  and 
desolation. 

4.  Establishing  a  connecting  link  between 
school  life  and  after-school  life,  aiding  those 
who  have  completed  their  school  work  to  se- 
cure employment  or  to  establish  them  in  some 
form  of  work  by  which  they  may  become  self- 
supporting,  thereby  bringing  them  to  a  state 
of  independence  and  removing  from  them  the 
despair  of  dependence  as  the  result  of  en- 
forced idleness.  This  problem  carries  with  it 
the  difficult  task  of  educating  the  people  at 
large  that  they  themselves  will  not  be  blind  to 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  a  prevailing  state 
of  the  public  mind  which  closes  the  door  of 
hope  and  opportunity  to  blind  people  who  are 
energetic,  ambitious  and  capable  but  who  can 
not  even  get  a  trial  at  employment  which  will 
reveal  what  they  can  do. 

5.  Proper  provision  for  the  care  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  helpless,  dependent,  adult  blind. 

6.  The  sale  of  the  present  property  and  the 
erection  of  buildings,  modern  in  every  respect 
and  especially  adapted  to  the  health,  comfort, 
convenience,  safety  and  training  of  those  who 
attend  the  institution. 


CONNECTICUT 
Nursery  for  Blind  Babies 

The  closing  year  has  been  one  of  changes 
everywhere,  and  the  Connecticut  Institute  for 
the  Blind  has  had  its  full  share  of  them. 

At  the  Nursery  in  Farmington,  however,  life 
has  moved  placidly  along,  with  sixteen  little 
children  during  the  year,  and  the  same  de- 
voted and  skillful  matrons  in  charge  of  them. 
Their  health  has  been  more  uniformly  good 
than  usual  until  September,  when  several  mild 
cases  of  influenza  occurred. 

school  for  the  blind 

At  the  School,  on  Holcomb  Street,  there 
have  been  forty-one  pupils.  Twenty-three  boys 
and  eighteen  girls.  The  work  in  the  school- 
room has  gone  on  as  usual.  Out-of-doors  there 
has  been  no  abatement  of  industry.  All  the 
crops  have  been  good,  except  the  important 
one  of  potatoes,  which  was  nearly  ruined  by 
blight  and  an  insect. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  when  Mr. 
Marshall  found  it  impossible  to  hire  an  effic- 
ient farm  hand,  he  offered  to  employ  one  of 
his  boys  and  a  former  pupil,  fresh  from  the 
Perkins  Institution.  They  gladly  accepted  his 
offer,  and  fully  earned  the  good  pay  that  was 
given  them  during  the  six  weeks,  until  Aug- 
ust 1st.  Then  came  one  of  the  changes.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marshall  had  neither  of  them  been 
well  during  the  winter,  and  both  felt 
that  after  seventeen  years  of  steady  work, 
they  must  have  a  long  rest.  Accordingly  they 
sent  in  their  resignation  in  the  spring.  But 
the  pupils  were  spared  the  pain  of  knowing 
that  the  change  was  coming  until  after  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  school  in  June.  Many 
tears  were  then  shed,  for  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marhall  has  been  largely  due  the  home  feeling 
which  the  pupils  have  always  had  for  the 
school. 

The  new  superintendent  and  his  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gordon  L.  Hicks,  came  to  the  school 
early  in  September.  They  have  had  experience 
in  teaching  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
Overbook,  Pa.,  and  Oklahoma. 

trades  department 
At  the  Department  of  Trades,  in  the  large 
new  building  at  the  corner  of  the  Ridge  Road 
and  Jordan  Lane,  just  south  of  Goodwin  Park, 
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work  has  been  done  as  usual,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Fisher. 
There  have  been  there,  during  the  year, 
forty-one  blind,  or  partially  blind  persons 
of  whom  fifteen  were  Connecticut  State 
pupils,  ten  men  and  five  women ;  one  woman 
a  state  pupil  from  New  Hampshire,  five  men, 
state  pupils  from  Massachusetts.  There  were 
also  twelve  men  employed  and  seven  women. 
Three  men,  Connecticut  state  pupils,  left  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  year,  two  to  engage  in 
the  broom  business,  one  to  do  farm  work.  The 
five  pupils  from  Massachusetts  completed 
learning  the  broom  trade. 

Mr.  Fisher  secured  a  capable  farmer  and  the 
land  yielded  some  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  be- 
sides many  other  fine  vegetables. 

A  great  deal  was  done  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fisher  to  promote  the  pleasure  of  this  large 
family ;  but  they  felt  that,  on  the  whole  they 
would  prefer  a  different  position  and  sent  in 
their  resignation  in  the  early  summer. 

Their  successors  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  L. 
Curado,  who  have  had  experience  in  this  kind 
of  work  in  connection  with  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Curado  is  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to 
employment  for  the  blind,  and  has  been  pecu- 
liarly successful  in  ascertaining  to  what  kind 
of  work  the  individuals  under  his  care  were 
each  best  adapted.  Consequently  he  has  en- 
abled them  to  earn  more  than  is  generally 
done  by  the  blind. 

The  last  change  to  be  noted  in  the  circle  of 
friends  of  the  blind  in  Connecticut  is  the  re- 
moval by  death  of  Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster, 
on  the  9th  of  last  August,  after  four  years  of 
'invalidism.  Mrs.  Foster's  instant  response, 
thirty  years  ago,  to  the  mute  appeal  of  a  lit- 
tle blind  boy,  was  really  the  first  stone  laid 
in  the  foundations  of  the  edifice  which  was  to 
become  "The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the 
Blind."  It  was  just  25  years,  November  11, 
since  Mrs.  Foster,  after  five  years  of  strenuous 
labor,  took  the  first  little  blind  boy  to  the  small 
nursery  on  Kenyon  Street.  It  was  not  until  the 
nursery  had  grown  into  a  kindergarten,  and  had 
been  removed  into  a  large  house  on  Asylum 
Avenue  that  the  first  baby  was  brought  here,  in 
1S!)7. —  (Extracts  from  leaflet  sent  out  by  the 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

The  governor  announced  December  12,  his 
appointment  of  Mrs.  T.  Belknap  Beach  of 
1001  Prospect  Avenue,  Hartford,  as  a  member 


of  the  board  of  education  for  the  blind,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Emily 
Wells  Foster.  The  appointment  is  until  July 
1,  1919,  and  for  four  years  thereafter. —  (From 
the  Hartford  Courant,  Dec.  13,   1918.) 

FLORIDA 
Blind  Welfare  Association 
Dr.  J.  H.  MacGillvray,  of  Tampa,  president 
of  the  Blind  Welfare  Association  of  Florida, 
announces  the  recent  formation  of  that  organ- 
ization as  a  fraternal  association  of  the  blind, 
in  an  active  effort  to  benefit  their  condition 
through  any  legitimate  source.  While  active 
membership  is  confined  to  the  blind,  seeing 
friends  are  admitted  as  associate  members,  and 
already  several  prominent  people  have  become 
associate  members,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Tampa  being  first  to  subscribe.  As  the  scope 
of  the  association  is  to  be  state  wide  the  blind 
residing  in  Florida  are  requested  to  communi- 
cate with  Dr.  MacGillvray  for  further  infor- 
mation. There  is  no  expense  attached  to  the 
active  blind  membership.  Dr.  MacGillvray's 
address  is  1103^  Franklin  St.,  Tampa. — (Re- 
printed' from  the  Christian  Record.) 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit   Community  Union 

Committee  on  the  Handicapped 

rosetta  stone,  correspondent 

The  Committee  on  the  Handicapped  of  the 
Community  Union  of  Detroit,  started  active 
work  December  1,  1918.  The  entire  attention 
of  the  committee  was  first  given  to  work  for 
the  blind.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
blind  of  the  city  registered  and  their  needs 
known.  In  the  first  two  months  two  hundred 
and  ten  blind  people  were  registered  with  the 
committee. 

A  very  large  number  of  the  blind  were  found 
to  need  some  kind  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment. A  blind  man  was  employed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Handicapped  as  industrial  super- 
visor. His  chief  work  at  first  was  to  accom- 
pany the  secretary  in  making  surveys  of  the 
factories  of  the  city  with  the  idea  of  finding 
work  that  could  be  done  by  blind  people  and 
interesting  the  employers  so  that  they  would 
give  the  blind  working  people  a  chance.  Very 
many  positions  have  been  listed  and  many 
factories  have  signified  their  willingness  to  em- 
ploy blind  people  as  soon  as  the  factories  have 
become  adjusted  to  post-war  conditions.    Four 
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blind  people  are  now  at  work  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  sighted  people. 

Tt  was  found  necessary  to  give  training  to 
many  before  they  would  be  fitted  to  take  a 
position  and  do  work  as  efficiently  as  a  sighted 
person.  These  people  are  receiving  training 
in  their  homes  to  fit  them  for  paid  positions. 
The  Occupational  Therapy  Committee  of  the 
Detroit  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
about  to  open  a  shop  where  blind  and  other 
handicapped  people  will  be  trained  to  enter 
wage  earning  occupations. 

A  number  of  blind  people  have  been  found 
who  have  had  no  training  in  reading  or  writ- 
ing raised  type  or  in  any  occupation  for  the 
blind.  These  are  generally  people  who  have 
become  blind  in  adult  life.  Such  people  are  be- 
ing taught  regularly  in  their  homes,  some  be- 
ing started  in  a  regular  academic  course. 

The  Visiting  Housekeepers'  Association  has 
a  worker  who  visits  the  blind  women  and 
teaches  them  all  forms  of  cooking  and  general 
housework. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  started  a  gym- 
nasium and  dancing  class  for-  blind  men  and 
boys,  which  promises  to  be  a  success.  There 
are  twenty-five  registered  in  this  class  and  the 
attendance  is  very  good. 

A  club  for  blind  girls  is  now  being  formed 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Rec- 
reation Com/mission  of  Detroit.  These  girls 
will  probably  have  some  dancing  and  gymnas- 
ium as  well  as  other  club  features. 

Many  of  the  older  blind  women  are  visited 
regularly  in  their  homes  by  someone  who  reads 
to  them,  takes  them  for  a  walk  or  ride  and 
generally  tries  to  bring  cheer  and  comfort. 
This  work  is  done  by  the  Junior  League  who 
also  supply  the  secretary  with  motor  car  serv- 
ice five  afternoons  a  week. 

Twenty-five  of  the  better  trained  blind  peo- 
ple and  five  sighted  people  who  have  had  ex- 
perience in  working  for  the  blind  have  been 
formed  into  an  advisory  board  that  meets 
whenever  special  needs  arise  to  discuss  prob- 
lems among  blind  people.  The  most  recent 
action  of  this  committee  has  been  toward  get- 
ting the  beggars  off  the  streets  of  Detroit.  In 
co-operation  with  the  police  department  the 
committee,  at  the  suggestion  of  its  advisory 
board,  has  been  interviewing  these  beggars  and 
finding  their  needs.  This  work  is  not  confined 
to  blind  beggars,  but  to  all  those  on  the  streets 
of  Detroit.     These  men  will  be  first  trained  to 


work  and  then  positions  found.  The  advisory 
board  feels  that  it  is  the  right  of  every  man 
and  woman  to  have  a  chance  to  earn  their 
living  or,  if  proven  incapable  of  this,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public  funds  put  aside  for  that 
purpose  so  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to 
lower  themselves  by  selling  their  handicap  to 
the  pitying  public. 

MICHIGAN 

Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind 

Disabled  Grand  Rapids  war  heroes  will  find 
suitable  employment  awaiting  them  when  they 
get  back  to  their  old  home  town  after  being 
physically  rehabilitated  by  the  government.  A 
special  survey  of  factories  and  other  places  of 
employment  is  being  made  with  a  view  to  plac- 
ing them  in  congenial  and  profitable  positions. 

It  was  the  Association  of  Commerce  that 
first  took  up  the  matter  of  insuring  employ- 
ment for  the  boys  when  they  come  home.  It 
appointed  committees  and  organized  the  work. 
William  H.  Gay  was  made  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  educational  committee  to 
make  a  survey  to  learn  what  openings  there 
are  for  maimed  men. 

The  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  far 
seeing  in  the  matter  of  caring  for  the  sight- 
less boys  when  they  come  home.  It  is 
ready  to  place  them  in  positions  and  look  after 
their  social  welfare.  Miss  Roberta  A.  Grif- 
fith, founder,  executive  secretary  and  leader  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  Association  for  the  Blind, 
has  made  a  survey  of  the  field  and  reports 
that  every  blinded  soldier  is  assured  a  job. 
She  already  has  placed  a  number  of  blind  civil- 
ians in  good  positions  and  they  are  doing  satis- 
factory work. 

Miss  Griffith  is  totally  blind  and  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  efficiency  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  been  placed  in  Grand  Rapids  fac- 
tories by  her  that  employers  are  willing  and 
glad  to  take  sightless  returned  soldiers. 

With  a  view  to  learning  just  how  efficient 
a  sightless  person  could  be  in  factory  work  a 
representative  of  The  Herald  called  at  the 
John  D.  Raab  Chair  company  and  the  Grand 
Rapids  Paper  Box  company.  At  the  first  named 
place  he  found  Gerald  Ensing,  totally  blind, 
standing  at  a  bench,  hammer  in  hand,  nailing 
bottoms  on  fine  chair  seats.  Nearby  sat  Fred 
Brooks,  also  sightless  putting  padding  on  seats 
and  then  covering  them  with  expensive  tapes- 
try. The  distance  between  the  nails  on  the 
margin   did  not  vary  by  a  sixty-fourth  of  an 
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inch.      The    superintendent    made    this    state- 
ment : 

"They  do  fine  work  and  they  learn  it  right 
here.  Gerald  learned  first  and  then  Fred  came 
along  and  Gerald  taught  him.  They  cover  the 
seats  of  expensive  chairs,  handling  every  detail 
the  work.  The)'  know  where  all  their  mate- 
rials can  be  found  as  well  as  a  man  who  can 
see.  They  go  all  over  this  big  place,  punch  the 
time  clock,  pick  their  cards  out  of  a  rack  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  others  and  put  them  into 
a  little  slot  in  another  rack  where  there  are 
hundreds  more.  We  are  expecting  three  more 
blind  workers  soon." 

At  the  Grand  Rapids  Paper  Box  factory 
three  blind  girls  were  found  folding  and  stack- 
ing boxes.  Two  were  totally  blind  and  the 
third  merely  could  distinguish  darkness  from 
daylight. 

At  the  social  center  house  for  the  blind,  at 
338  Sheldon  Avenue,  S.  E.,  four  young  women, 
all  well  known  in  Grand  Rapids  society  gradu- 
ated recently  in  a  course  of  instruction  for  the 
blind  so  they  might  be  qualified  to  aid  blind 
soldiers  in  every  way  possible.  The  gradu- 
ates are  qualified  to  teach  reading  embossed 
types,  including  the  Braille  and  Moon  systems ; 
typewriting,  basketry  and  to  do  efficient  social 
work.  Exhibitions  were  given  at  the  gradu- 
ation showing  actual  instruction  of  the  blind 
in  the  above  mentioned  branches.  Other 
classes  will  be  graduated  later. 

Miss  Griffith  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  new  military  hospital  near  Baltimore. 
In  an  interesting  interview  she  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

"We  of  Grand  Rapids  are  ready  to  care 
for  the  returning  sightless  soldier  in  every 
way.  We  are  ready  to  place  them  in  posi- 
tions after  they  have  been  re-educated  at  Ever- 
green. We  already  have  placed  a  number 
of  sightless  men  and  women  in  factories  here, 
and  after  a  survey  we  have  learned  that  there 
will  be  positions  for  all  the  returned  blind 
soldiers  of  this  district.  Our  educational 
institution  is  ready;  our  social  and  club  life 
is  ready  ;  the  general  public  has  been  educated 
by  us  to  receive  the  blind,  and  we  already  have 
furnished  the  government  reconstruction  aids. 
Hereafter  the  blind  will  work  with  those  who 
see.  Our  boys  will  find  a  good  library  and 
teachers  here.  After  the  soldiers  have  become 
accustomed  to  being  sightless  and  have  learned 
some  line  of  work  at  Baltimore,  they  will  re- 


turn to  their  homes.  It  is  then  that  we  shall 
be  of  service  to  them." — (Extracts  from  an  ar- 
ticle written  for  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald, 
Jan.  12,  1919,  by  Edward  E.  Webb.) 

NEW  JERSEY 

Commission  for  the  Blind 

lydia  y.  hayesj  correspondent 

By  legislative  enactment  on  July  1,  1918,  all 
of  New  Jersey's  state  work  for  the  blind  was 
brought  together  in  the  Department  of  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections  under  the  direction  of  a 
Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind.  This  work  is  divided 
into  five  sections,  namely,  registration,  philan- 
thropy, prevention  of  blindness,  education,  and 
industrial. 

A  small  emergency  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished by  private  contributions  with  which  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  blind  for  whom  no 
local,  public  or  private  relief  is  available  and 
this  will  be  distributed  through  the  five  home 
teachers  employed  by  the  board. 

During  the  four  months  work  of  this  board, 
fifty-two  cases  of  persons  with  eye  diseases 
have  been  followed  up,  only  one  of  these  is 
known  to  have  resulted  in  blindness.  Charts 
on  prevention  of  blindness  have  been  exhibited 
and  literature  distributed  at  sales  held  in  11 
places. 

This  state  is  providing  educational  advant- 
ages for  fifty-two  children  and  youth  at  resi- 
dential institutions  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind.  Local  school  boards  are  edu- 
cating in  the  public  school  system  thirty-three 
children.  The  five  home  teachers  are  reach- 
ing about  200  adults  in  their  own  homes. 

One  of  our  largest  department  stores  keeps 
a  blind  woman  busy  knitting  dainty  baby-wear. 
One  woman  earns  six  or  seven  dollars  per 
week  knitting  for  an  art  shop  in  Camden,  N. 
J.,  and  a  third  works  for  the  Philadelphia  Ex- 
change. Another  blind  woman  is  sewing  toys 
on  cards  receiving  seventy  cents  a  gross.  This 
work  is  done  in  her  own  home.  There  are 
four  men  reported  as  making  excellent  livings 
selling  papers.  One  man  pastes  paper  on  the 
ends  of  the  boards  around  which  cotton  mate- 
rial is  wrapped  in  a  cotton  mill,  receiving  $14 
per  week.  A  woman  employed  at  Campbell's 
Canning  Factory  removing  incorrectly  placed 
labels  from  cans.  Another  woman  works  in 
a  woolen  mill  receiving  $10.50  per  week.  This 
board  carries  on  its  books  about  one  hundred 
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persons  who  make  articles  in  their  own  homes 
which  are  placed  on  sale  under  the  superv'sion 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  New  Tersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

New  Jersey  is  represented  at  the  front  in 
work  for  the  blinded  soldiers  by  Walter  E. 
Baker,  himself  blind,  who  is  engaged  in  war 
work  in  France.  Mr.  Baker,  a  graduate  of 
Columbia,  Class  of  1912,  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices to  both  France  and  England  before  this 
country  entered  the  war,  feeling  that  his  ex- 
perience as  a  blind  man  could  be  of  much  use 
in  the  re-education  of  those  who  lost  their 
sight.  Not  until  he  had  taken  up  the  work  of 
electrical  taping  at  the  Double  Duty  Finger 
Guild  for  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company  did 
the  opportunity  come  that  he  might  be  of  use. 
With  Dr.  Wheeler  he  went  to  France  as  dem- 
onstrator and  instructor  of  this  work  for  the 
blind.  When  Dr.  Wheeler  returned,  Mr. 
Baker  was  asked  to  remain  in  France  as  an  in- 
structor of  English  in  one  of  the  hospitals  for 
the  re-education  of  the  French  soldiers  blinded 
in  war.  His  work  there  has  been  quite  suc- 
cessful. This  work  is  being  carried  on  by  the 
A.  B.  F.  B.  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund. 
The  latest  word  from  Mr.  Baker  is  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  is  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  re-education  of  American 
soldiers  who  have  been  blinded  in  the  war. 

NEW  JERSEY 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild 

Dr.  Wheeler  has  appointed  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst 
Gifford  as  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
Double  Duty  Finger  Guild,  a  department  for 
the  sightless  in  the  firm  of  Crocker- Wheeler  at 
Ampere,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Gifford  is  a  well  known  musician  of 
New  York  City,  holding  the  position  of  assis- 
tant director  of  the  Ella  Backus-Behr  Institute 
of  Music  and  Language,  New  York,  and  has 
held  the  position  of  organist  and  director  of 
music  in  many  of  the  leading  churches  in  the 
metropolitan  district. 

She  has  always  been  interested  in  work 
for  the  blind  and  Dr.  Wheeler,  founder  of  the 
Guild,  has  been  able  to  secure  her  services. 

The  Finger  Guild  has  in  its  employ  now, 
about  forty  sightless  workers  and  they  are 
turning  out  excellent  production  in  the  taping 
of  armature  and  stator  coils.  At  the  factory, 
they  are  in  the  assembling,  beach  work,  and 
Jappaning  departments,  and  all  are  earning  a 


good  wage.  Plans  are  in  progress  to  enlarge 
and  develop  this  department. 

The  blind  employees  were  given  a  turkey 
dinner  and  dance  on  Jan.  11th,  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments  of  the  firm,  the  first  of  a  social 
series  of  activities. 

Mrs.  Gifford  has  a  piano  in  the  Guild,  and 
conducts  a  chorus  of  men  and  women  who  are 
promising  to  become  an  important  factor  in  the 
musical  world  as  a  chorus  of  sightless  singers. 

Mrs.  Gifford,  with  her  musical  energy, 
business  ability,  and  versatile  characteristics  is 
planning  for  unusual  methods  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  this  department  which  will  make 
Crocker- Wheeler  stand  as  a  living  monument 
to  the  sightless  in  the  industrial  world. 

NEW  YORK 
Home  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind 

The  new  $500,000  home  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Blind  of  New  York 
City,  at  193d  Street  and  the  Grand  Concourse, 
was  dedicated  by  Bishop  Greer,  assisted  by 
Bishop  Burch  and  the  Rev.  DeWitt  Pelton, 
rector  of  St.  James'  Church  in  the  Bronx. 

There  are  about  ninety  blind  inmates  in  the 
home  now  and  they  took  part  in  the  opening 
ceremonies  when  a  chorus  of  them  sang  Han- 
del's "Largo." 

Bishop  Burch  read  a  poem  written  for  the 
occasion  by  one  of  the  blind  and'  Dr.  Pelton 
gave  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  society  since  it  incorporation  in  1869. 

The  home  occupies  an  entire  block. 
In  addition  to  being  fireproof,  it  is  flooded 
with  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  garden  where  the  inmates  may  wander 
■at  will,  and  is  far  removed  from  the  congested 
traffic  which  was  a  serious  drawback  in  the  old 
home  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and  104th  Street. 

There  is  still  a  mortgage  of  $125,000  to  be 
paid  off,  but  the  society  anticipates  that  it  will 
be  raised  during  the  coming  year. —  (From  the 
New  York  World,  Dec.  8,  1918. 

OHIO 

School  for  the  Blind 

j.  f.  lumb.  correspondent 

Charles    A.    Chatfield    is    a    graduate   of   the 

Ohio  School  for  the  Blind.     He  lost  his  sight 

very  early  in  life  and  came  to  the  Institution 

from    the    coal   fields    of   the    Hocking   Valley 

when  he  was  eight  or  nine  years  old. 

He   had   not   been    in   school    long   until   his 
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teachers  were  convinced  that  he  possesed  more 
than  ordinary  ability.  He  was  fond  of  poetry 
and  stories  and  early  developed  a  fondness  for 
good  reading.  He  learned  the  New  York 
Point  and  in  time  read  everything  in  the  school 
library. 

In  the  High  School  he  showed  a  special 
fondness  for  literature  and  history.  He  was 
a  good  debater,  an  independent,  original  thinker 
and  the  orator  of  the  class  on  all  occasions. 
The  principal  of  the  school  often  remarked, 
"We  shall  hear  from  Chatfield  after  he  has 
completed  his  school  course." 

Upon  graduating  from  the  school  in  Colum- 
bus, he  went  back  to  the  old  home  in  the  Hock- 
ing Valley.  Later  he  married  and  settled  in 
Murray  City  where  he  started  a  newspaper. 
For  twenty  years  he  has  edited  the  Murray 
City  Sun  and  has  made  it  a  real  power  for 
good  in  the  Hocking  Valley.  He  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  political  and  public  questions 
and  has  served  for  many  years  as  justice  of 
the  peace  and  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
He  was  recently  a  candidate  for  the  legislature 
on  the  Republican  ticket,  and  while  he  had 
several  hundred  of  a  Democratic  majority  to 
overcome,  he  lost  the  election  by  a  very  few 
votes. 

In  September,  1918,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Murray  City  Board  of  Education  teacher 
of  literature  and  history  in  and  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  that  place.  I  believe  it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Ohio  that  a  blind 
man  has  been  appointed  to  such  a  position. 

Mr.  Chatfield  has  won  an  honorable  place 
in  his  community  and  in  the  state  through  his 
own  energy  and  industry.  He  has  been  from 
childhood  an  indefatigable  worker  and  has 
never  had  any  wealthy  patrons  or  relatives  to 
assist  him. 

OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
Calvin  S.  Glover  on  the  15th  of  January  took 
up  his  duties  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Cincinnati  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Glover  has  for  the  past  year  been 
associated  with  the  Buffalo  Association  for  the 
Blind  as  Executive  Secretary  and  comes  to  his 
new  work  full  of  enthusiasm  and  plans  for  de- 
veloping work  for  the  adult  blind  of  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Glover  graduated  with  honors  from  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1913,  and  prior  to  his  go- 


ing to  Buffalo  was  a  home  teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.   (See  Vol.  12,  No.  1,  p.  12  to  13.) 

CLEVELAND 

Co-Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Seeing 

helen  j.  coffin,  correspondent. 

With  the  opening  of  the  sight  saving  class 
at  Chesterfield  School  this  fall,  Cleveland 
added  the  thirteenth  class  to  its  department 
for  the  blind.  There  are  now  in  Cleveland 
nine  sight  saving  classes  (including  one  for 
children  suffering  from  trachoma)  and  four 
classes  for  finger  readers,  making  a  total  en- 
rollment of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chil- 
dren. In  addition  to  these  regular  classes 
there  are  twelve  blind  boys  and  girls  enrolled 
in  the  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  Chester- 
field class  was  the  second  sight  saving  class  to 
be  organized  during  ,the  past  year,  one  having 
been  opened  in  February  at  Longwood  School. 

In  September,  1918,  a  second  training  cottage 
for  blind  children  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland  was  opened.  This  cottage  ac- 
commodates nine  boys.  The  boys  have  formed 
a  self-governing  club,  each  member  of  which 
shares  in  the  responsibility  for  the  training, 
work  and  play  carried  on  at  the  cottage. 

Ten  girls  are  accommodated  at  the  girls' 
cottage  this  year.  The  older  ones  assist  the 
matron  in  the  preparation  of  the  dinners  when 
they  return  from  school,  and  all  of  them  help 
with  the  dishes,  the  beds,  and  the  ordinary 
duties,  thereby  getting  much  practical  home  ex- 
perience. The  girls  also  have  an  opportunity 
to  take  cooking,  sewing,  music,  harmony  or 
type-writing  lessons  at  the  cottage  in  addition 
to  the  subjects  which  they  take  in  the  public 
schools  along  with  the  seeing  children.  The 
pupils  attending  both  of  these  cottages  spend 
Saturday  and  Sunday  in  their  own  homes.  In 
this  way  the  family  life  of  each  child  is  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City,  has  been 
visiting  the  sight  saving  classes  in  the  public 
schools  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Hathaway  is  pre- 
paring a  handbook  for  sight  saving  class 
teachers.  During  her  stay  of  two  weeks  in  the 
city  she  spoke  four  times  to  the  public  school 
teachers,  six  times  to  pupils  in  the  elementary 
grades,  once  to  normal  students,  once  to  nurses 
in  the  Medical  Inspection  Department  of  the 
Public    Schools,    and    once    to    the    Board    of 
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Health  nurses  on  the  subject  of  conservation 
of  vision,  emphasizing  the  need  for  both  pre- 
ventive and  prophylactic  treatment.  Besides 
her  visits  to  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Mrs. 
Hathaway  observed  and  spoke  in  the  Mans- 
field, Toledo  and  Ashtabula  Schools. 

Miss  Gladys  Sibley  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
was  also  a  visitor  in  the  sight  saving  classes  in 
Cleveland  during  January,  preparatory  to  com- 
mencing her  work  in  charge  of  the  sight  sav- 


instrumental,  and1  cheery  companionship  have 
combined  to  make  the  place  attractive  to  blind 
people  no  matter  what  their  home  circum- 
stances may  be.  The  Sunday  afternoon  "open 
house"  from  three  to  six  is  bringing  out  more 
than  fifty  people  each  week.  An  informal  pro- 
gram and  light  refreshments  are  offered  about 
four  o'clock  and  it  is  found  that  for  this  occa- 
sion people  can  get  out  who  find  evening  enter- 
tainments impossible. 
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Hand   Woven   Hat   Made  by   Blind   Workers   in   a   Cleveland,    Ohio,    Factory 


ing  class  in  Halifax  which  is  to  be  opened  at 
once  under  the  direction  of  the  Halifax  Relief 
Commission. 

Mary  Hugo,  a  graduate  of  the  State  School 
for  the  Blind,  will  be  graduated  from  a  Cleve- 
land High  School  in  February  and  will  enter 
Women's  College,  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 


OHIO 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind 

eva  b.  palmer,  correspondent 

Grasselli  House,  the  new  settlement  for  the 
blind,  is  proving  to  be  even  more  of  a  success 
than  was  hoped  and  within  seven  days  seventy- 
five  different  blind  people  have  availed  them- 
selves of  its  privileges.  The  open  wood  fires, 
plenty  of  reading  aloud,  music  both  vocal  and 


A  new  feature  of  the  industrial  work  in 
Cleveland  is  the  making  of  hand  woven  hats 
and  at  the  present  time  seven  blind  persons, 
three  women  and  four  men  are  so  employed. 
They  are  working  in  a  regular  factory  side  be- 
side with  the  seeing  employes  and  it  is  work 
which  is  quickly  taught  and  easily  mastered. 

This  one  firm  has  a  teacher  who  gives  special 
attention  for  the  first  few  days  to  each  blind 
worker.  Hat  making  is  light,  easy,  and  profit- 
able work;  the  pay  in  this  factory  being  twenty 
cents  per  hat.  One  young  totally  blind 
man,  with  no  extended  hand  training  of  any 
kind,  is  averaging  twenty-five  hats  a  day.  The 
attitude  of  the  firm  toward  the  blind  people  is 
one  of  great  interest  and  they  make  no  com- 
plaints about  their  sightless  workers  being  any 
more  trouble  to  them  than  those  who  see.  The 
work  is  undoubtedly  seasonal,  but  has  at  this 
writing,  February  1st,  1919,  lasted  three  months 
and  the  firm  is  still  crowded  with  orders. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh  Workshop 

The  Nixon  Theater  was  packed  the  after- 
noon of  December  nineteenth  at  the  all-star 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind.  There  was  much  fine 
acting  and  much  applause,  but  the  spirit  which 
inspired  both  was  out  of  the  ordinary.  The 
players,  representing  a  symposium  of  the  vari- 
ous theatrical  attractions  in  town  that  week, 
selected  what  they  considered  the  most  appeal- 
ing and  artistic  from  their  plays.  As  they  en- 
acted their  role  they  had  in  mind  the  blinded 
soldiers  and  others  who  will  be  at  work  and 
are  already  at  work  in  the  workshop.  A  sim- 
ilar spirit  seemed  to  exist  in  the  spectators  who 
were  there  not  so  much  for  the  art  or  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  thing  but  to  make  it  pos- 
sible, by  revenue  from  the  seats  they  occupied, 
to  help  pay  for  the  fine  $50,000  new  home  of 
the  Workshop  for  the  Blind  on  Second  avenue. 

The  entertainment  was  given  under  the  per- 
sonal direction  of  Mrs.  Lillian  Russell  Moore, 
who,  besides  contributing  a  quarter-hour  of 
song  and  stories,  graciously  and  most  enter- 
tainingly filled  in  all  the  gaps  caused  by  wait- 
ing for  other  entertainers  to  arrive  from  the 
theaters  where  they  were  appearing. 

For  with  the  big-heartedness  characteristic 
of  theatrical  persons,  actors  from  every  theater 
in  the  city  came  to  the  Nixon  that  after- 
noon and  did  their  bit  for  the  worthy  cause, 
making  up  a  fine  program.  The  house  was 
packed  and  seats  could  have  been  sold  to  fill 
the  theater  for  another  performance. 

W.  H.  Long,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Workshop  forthe  Blind  during  the  absence, 
in  France,  of  the  superintendent  Walter  W. 
Stamm,  was  introduced  by  Mrs.  Russell 
and  thanked  the  audience  and  the  actors. 
Mr.  Long,  who'  is  totally  blind,  has  through 
his  own  efforts  secured  $15,000  toward  pay- 
ing for  the  new  home  of  the  workshop,  a 
building  on  Second  avenue  which  has  been  re- 
cently purchased  by  the  Association  for  the 
Blind.  About  $50,000  is  yet  needed  to  wipe 
out  the  indebtedness  on  this  building,  and  to 
help  obtain   this   fund   the   benefit    was  held. 

The  program  opened  with  the  first  act  from 
"Polly  with  a  Past,"  from  the  Nixon  Theater. 
This  was  followed  by  a  group  of  actors  from 


the  Alvin  Theater,  Vera  A.  Michelena,  Alice 
Hill,  Leona  Thompson,  A.  Dougless  Leavitt, 
Jack  McGowan  and  Fred  Hilderbfant,  and  a 
scene  from  "Listen  Lester,"  from  the  Duquesne 
Theater.  Other  numbers  were  given  by  Mme. 
Mignon  from  the  Davis  Theater,  Dave  Marion 
and  the  Biff  Bang  Quartet  from  the  Gayety ; 
Donovan  and  Lee  from  the  Lyceum ;  Warren 
and  Templeton  from  the  Sheridan  Square,  and 
"The  Two  Jesters"  from  the  Harris. 

The  printed  program  contained  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  all  who  had  helped  make 
the  entertainment  a  success,  written  by  Rev. 
Dr.  PVederic  T.  Galpin,  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  who  is  president 
of  the  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Flowers  and  candy  were  sold  during  the  in- 
termissions by  young  women  interested  in  the 
work. 

The  managers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop 
for  the  Blind,  while  exceedingly  grateful  for 
the  splendid  patronage  given  the  benefit  at 
the  Nixon  Theatre,  made  a  special  appeal  to 
the  good  and  generous  people  of  Pittsburgh  to 
give  further  aid  to  the  work  for  the  blind  by 
contributing  to  "Eyes  for  the  Blind"  day, 
which  followed  next  day.  Women  and  girls 
were  to  be  on  the  streets  ready  to  receive  con- 
tributions and  pin  tags  on  those  who  helped 
this  needy  cause. —  (Extracts  from  The  Pitts- 
burgh Times  and  the  Dispatch,  Dec.  20,  1918.) 

UTAH 

School  for  the  Blind 

The  Utah  School  for  the  Blind  recently  made 

a   survey   of   its   graduates   and    the    following 

statement    shows    the    various    occupations    in 

which  they  are  engaged. 

At   home   4 

Merchants  —- 3 

Solicitors  3 

Wives 2 

Attorney    1 

Instructor    — - 1 

Law  student  1 

Maid 1 

Newsboy    1 

Stenographer    — - 1 

Student  of  chiropractic  1 

Teacher 1 

High  School  students  (with  us) 5 
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Of  the  twenty-five  graduates  seven  are  in 
school.  Of  the  eighteen  others  nine  have  fin- 
ished high  school  with  us,  two  others  will  fin- 
ish this  year,  five  others  have  taken  high  school 
work  in  public  schools.  One  of  the  graduates 
has  his  A.  B.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Utah,  another  young  man  will  soon  finish  his 
law  course  at  Leland   Stanford  Jr.  University. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  the 
young  people  who  finish  their  work  in  this  in- 
stitution make  good.  (From  The  Utah  Eagle, 
Dec.  1918.) 

VIRGINIA 
School  for  the  Blind 

Superintendent  W.  A.  Bowles,  of  the  Vir- 
ginia School  for  the  Blind  has  been  forced 
to  relinquish  his  duties  for  a  time  on  account 
of  impaired  health.  He  went  to  New  York 
to  consult  specialists,  but  is  now  in  his 
apartments  at  the  school,  and  relieved  as  he  is 
of  all  business  cares,  we  trust  the  much  needed 
rest  may  restore  him  to  health.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  has  granted  him  a  release  from  duty 
for  two  months  and  has  made  Mr.  Guilford  D. 
Euritt  Acting  Superintendent.  The  latter  has 
met  with  such  hearty  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  every  one  in  the  school  that  things  are  mov- 
ing smoothly. —  (From  The  Virginia  Guide, 
Jan.  15,  1919.) 


at  a  banquet  given  at  Pearson  Mall  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  6th  by  the  graduates  of  St. 
Dunstan's.  On  the  8th  he  spoke  before  the 
Canadian  Club  in  Hamilton;  on  the  9th  be  ap- 
peared under  the  same  auspices  in  Ottawa,  and 
on  the  10th  he  addressed  an  audience  in  Mon- 
treal. Sir  Arthur  also  delivered  a  number  of 
addresses  in  American  cities  before  sailing  for 
home. 


Canadian   National    Library   for   the   Blind 

We  appreciate  his  coming  and  the  magnifi- 
cent ideal  he  left  with  us.  To  "carry  on"  to 
the  same  good  purpose  that  he  himself  has 
done  is  a  challenge  to  any  man  or  institution 
— we  shall  do  our  best. 


CANADA 

National   Institute   for  the  Blind 
sir  arthur  pearson 

The  past  month  will  be  memorable  in  the 
history  of  the  Institute,  for  it  witnessed  the 
visit  to  Canada  of  that  wonderful  blind  man, 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bart. 

The  memory  of  the  determined,  optimistic 
note  in  his  addresses,  of  the  humor  and  charm 
of  the  man,  will  linger  with  those  who  heard 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  The  inspiration  he  con- 
veyed was  not  alone  to  the  blind,  but  every 
sighted  person  who  listened  to  him  felt  a 
share  in  it. 

Sir  Arthur  formally  opened  Pearson  Hall  in 
Toronto  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  7th.  That  evening 
he  addressed  a  mass  meeting,  which  was  a 
public  testimonial  in  honor  of  Canadian  sol- 
diers blinded  in  the  war  and  of  Sir  Arthur's 
work  as  founder  of  St.  Dunstan's  Hostel.  He 
addressed  the  Canadian  and  Empire  Clubs 
while  in  Toronto  and  was  the  guest  of  honor 


CANADIAN   NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  amalgamation  of  the  above-named  or- 
ganization with  the  Institute,  which  has  been 
long  contemplated,  has  now  been  formally  ap- 
proved by  the  Boards  of  both  the  contracting 
parties,  and  will  take  effect  as  of  January  1st. 
This  will  make  no  difference  to  the  practical 
service  rendered  by  the  library  to  its  mem- 
bers ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  strengthen 
both  organizations,  will  eliminate  duplications, 
and  will  be  the  means  of  putting  the  library  on 
a  firmer  footing  than  ever;  therefore,  the  li- 
brary will  continue  at  the  same  address  and 
under  the  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Swift. 

VOCATIONAL    INSTRUCTOR    FOR    BLINDED    SOLDIERS 

For  some  time  the  Institute  has  felt  the  need 
of  an  instructor  for  the  blinded  soldiers  at 
Pearson  Hall  to  give  training,  particularly  in 
cobbling.  *Mr.  E.  L.  Thorpe,  who  has  had 
several  years'  experience  as  a  worker  with 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  engaged  in  this  capacity,  and  is  pre- 
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Pearson   Hall,    Residential    Club   for   Blinded    Soldiers,    186    Beverly    Street,    Toronto 


pared  to  come  to  Toronto  and  assume  his 
duties  as  soon  as  suitable  quarters  for  carry- 
ing on  the  work  have  been  secured. 

OUR   INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report 
steady  progress  in  our  Industrial  Schools.  At 
the  time  of  going  to  press  there  are  seventeen 
men  attending  the  School  for  Blinv4'  Men,  and 
the  apprentices  in  our  School  for  Blind  Wom- 
en number  fourteen ;  in  addition,  several  ap- 
plications for  both  schools  are  under  consider- 
ation. This  advancement  is  evident,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  number  of  pupils,  b,,f  also  in 
the  growing  proficiency  in  the  various  lines  of 
industry  being  taken  up. 

"WHY" — THE    BLIND     MAKE     SPECIALLY     GOOD 
MASSEURS 

The  sense  of  touch  of  the  blind,  being  so 
much  more  highly  cultivated  than  that  of  the 
sighted,  is  usually  correspondingly  keener. 
Much  of  the  efficiency  of  a  masseur  depends 
upon  the  sense  of  touch.     Again,  the  same  ar- 


*BIind. 


gument  relative  to  the  power  of  concentration, 
which  has  been  mentioned  in  some  of  our 
other  "Whys,"  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
topic  under  present  consideration.  Another 
factor  minimizing  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  loss  of  sight  in  this  particular  instance,  is 
that  a  patient  usually  comes  to  a  masseur 
from  a  doctor  who  has  made  the  diagnosis, 
and  sends  a  specific  direction  as  to  what  treat- 
ment is  to  be  given,  thus  relieving  the  mas- 
seur from  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of 
makaing  his  own  diagnosis.  For  these  and 
kindred  reasons,  it  seems  a  perfectly  correct 
statement  that  the  blind  are  particularly  well 
suited  (granted  the  natural  qualifications  and 
proper  training)    to  this   line  of  work. 

In  speaking  of  the  qualifications  in  a  candi- 
date for  massage,  a  competent  authority  points 
out  the  following  qualifications:  he  must  be 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  physically,  mentally 
and  nervously;  he  should  have  at  least  a  High 
School  education  as  a  background ;  preferably 
he  should  not  be  above  thirty  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  finally,  he  must  be  possessed 
of  the  natural  qualities  which  would  contrib- 
ute to  his  success  in  any  other  line  of  work, 
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which  brings  him  into  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  the  public;  otherwise,  even  though 
he  acquires  proficiency  as  a  masseur,  he  will 
fail  as  a  practitioner. — (From  Bulletins  Nos. 
4  and  5,  1919,  published  by  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Institute  for  the  Blind.) 
See  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  p.  77. 


Dep't.  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-Establishment 

Lieut. -Col.  (Trooper)  Mulloy,  organizer  oi 
the  "Win-the-War"  Convention,  and  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  "Bonne  Entente" 
movement  between  Ontario  and  Quebec,  has 
been  appointed  by  Sir  James  Lougheed  to  a 
position  in  the  Department  of  Soldiers'  Civil 
Re-establishment. 


Blind  Masseurs   at  Work  in   Hart  House,   Toronto,   Where  Massage  Plays   an   Important   Part  in   Restoring 

Invalid    Soldiers   to   Health   and    Strength 


Halifax 

CO-EDUCATION     OF     THE    BLIND     AND     THE     SEEING 

The  first  sight  saving  class  in  Canada  was 
opened  in  Halifax  on  February  10,  with  Miss 
Gladys  Sibley  of  Halifax  in  charge.  Previous 
to  the  opening  of  this  department  Miss  Sibley 
spent  several  days  in  Cleveland,  familiarizing 
•  herself  with  the  work  of  the  sight  saving 
classes  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

The  class  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Halifax 
Relief  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  former  paying  the  salary  of  the  teacher  and 
the  initial  expense  of  equipment,  the  latter  fur- 
nishing the  school  room. 


Colonel  Mulloy,  who  was  blinded  in  the 
South  African  war  and  subsequently  took  de- 
grees at  Queen's  and  Oxford  in  spite  of  his 
handicap,  has  been  for  the  past  several  years 
a  lecturer  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Kingston.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  what  a 
disabled  soldier  can  do  to  overcome  a  handi- 
cap and  compete  with  men  who  are  physically 
more  fully  equipped  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 
life. 

His  acquisition  to  the  Re-establishment  De- 
partment's staff  is  therefore  a  valuable  one. — 
(From  the  Evening  Journal,  Ottawa,  Oct.  19, 
1918.) 


IN  MEMORIAM 

A.  L.  BOHRER 


The  Department  for  the  Blind  of  the  Colo- 
rado School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  has  lost 
one  of  its  oldest,  most  capable  and  most  faith- 
ful workers  in  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Bohrer 
on  Friday  evening,  December  27.  Indeed,  the 
whole  school,  through  an  association  of  many 
years,  has  had  a  constantly  increasing  respect 
for  Mr.  Bohrer's  ability  and  character.  There 
are  many  here  and  in  his  former  home  who 
have  acknowledged  a  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  place  in  their  lives. 

Although  not  in  good  health  for  almost  two 
years,  Mr.  Bohrer  had  resolutely  kept  up  his 
musical  work  in  the  school  until  November. 
He  had  been  able  to  care  for  the  duties  of  his 
own  home,  and  to  be  a  constant  source  of  in- 
spiration to  Mrs.  Bohrer.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bohrer  will  be  affectionately  remembered  by 
their  former  pupils  and  associates. 

Mr.  Bohrer  was  born  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  in 
1851.  He  was  trained  in  the  Ohio  School  for 
the  Blind,  graduating  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  music 
in    the   Ohio   School    for   the   Blind,    where   he 


taught  violin,  piano  and  theory  under  Prof. 
H.  J.  Nothnagel,  the  musical  director,  with 
whom  he  had  studied.  He  continued  in  this 
position  about  rive  years.  In  1880  he  returned 
to  the  institution  in  the  capacity  of  teacher  of 
piano  tuning  and  rilled  this  position  very  effi- 
ciently for  twelve  years.  In  1892  he  resigned 
and  went  to  Celina,  Ohio,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Celina  Window  Glass  Company, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  managed  success- 
fully the  business  of  that  corporation. 

He  went  to  the  Colorado  School  for  the 
Blind  in  1895  to  become  instructor  in  organ, 
piano  and  musical  theory.  He  was  equally  well 
informed  in  science,  literature,  history,  and  in 
matters  of  general  current  interest. 

Mr.  Bohrer's  body  was  brought  to  Findlav, 
Ohio,  for  burial,  the  funeral  service  being  held 
in  the  Congregational  church  where  Mr. 
Bohrer  had  for  years  been  organist.  Mrs. 
Bohrer  is  to  make  her  future  home  in  Celina, 
Ohio. — (Extracts  from  The  Colorado  Index, 
Jan.,  1919,  and  records  at  the  Ohio  School  for 
the  Blind.) 


THE  SIGNAL  CORPS 


EVERETT    DAVISON 


They  are  making  songs  about  the  Boys, 

Glad  songs  of  praise   and  cheer; 
They  sing  about  the  big  Marines — 

The  men   who  know  no  fear. 
Of  songs  about  the  Infantry 

We  have  a   goodly  store. 
I  want  to  sing  a  song  in  praise 

Of  the  men  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

They're  a  sturdy  crew,   they're  a  hardy  crew, 

And  as  fit  as  one  could  find, 
And   when   the   Boys  go  "over  the  top," 

You'll   find   them   right   behind. 
They  stretch  their  wires  and  set  their  poles 

In  the  battle's  reek  and  roar. 
Through  the  living  hell  of  shot  and  shell 

Go  the  men  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Theirs  not  the  glory  of  sweeping  charge, 

But  peril   is  ever   near 
When  they  test  their  lines  in  the  face  of  Death 

And   keep   "all   trouble   clear." 
And  if  there  are  orders  to  be  sent, 

Or  messages  anywhere — 
In  the  front  line  trench,  or  list'ning  post, 

The  'phone  is  always  there. 

Then   here's   to   the   men  of  the   Signal   Corp?, 
They  are  few,  but  brave  and  true, 


They  are  doing  their  bit   for  Liberty 
And  the  old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

And  when  the  Boys  come  marching  home 
We  will  cheer  as  ne'er  before, 

But  our  eyes  will  fill,  and  our  hearts  will  thrill 
For  Our  Boys  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Everett  Davison  of  Lincoln,  Mass.,  the 
author  of  the  poem  given  above,  has  been 
proposed  for  poet  laureate  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
Mr.  Davison  has  been  night  operator  of  the 
Lincoln  Exchange  for  nearly  ten  years;  he 
is  also  the  janitor  of  the  central  office. 
When  a  boy  at  school  his  eyesight  was  so 
seriously  impaired  that  he  had  to  leave  the 
public  schools  and  attend  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  In  May,  1909,  he  came  to 
work  for  the  New  England  Teelphone  and 
Teelgraph  Company  as  night  operator  at 
Lincoln,  and  has  since  given  admirable  service. 
He  is  a  man  whose  natural  abilities  would  have 
pushed  him  much  farther  ahead  were  it  not 
for  his  defective  eyesight.  This  poem,  in  our 
judgment,  is  the  real  stuff,  and  we  are  glad  to 
give  Mr.  Davison  credit  for  producing  some- 
thing so  excellently  fine. —  (From  Telephone 
Topics,  issued  monthly  by  the  New  England 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  Boston,  Dec, 
1918.) 
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PROPORTION     OF     PUPILS     BLIND     FROM    OPHTHALMIA    NEONATORUM 
THIRTY-FOUR  STATE  SCHOOLS    FOR    THE    BLIND  —  1917-191S 


IN 


1*5 


5  oo 

US 


•-5  s 


11^ 

^26 


Alabama  School   for  the  Blind 

Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind 

California  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Connecticut  School  for  the  Blind 

Florida  School  for  the  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb.... 

Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 

Indiana  School  for  the  Blind 

Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 

Kansas  State  School  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind | 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Education  of 

the  Blind  

Maryland  School  for  the  Blind 

Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 

Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Nebraska  School  for  the  Blind 

New  Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind 

New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 

the    Blind 

New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind 

North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

North  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind: 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 

the  Blind  ( Overbrook) 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 

for  the  Blind 

South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind 

Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 

*Texas  School  for  the  Blind 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Colored  Deaf, 

Dumb  and  Blind 

Utah  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 

Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind 

Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind- 
Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind 


Pupils  in  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  public  school 
systems : 

Chicago    

Cincinnati    

Detroit  

Jersey    City    

Milwaukee    

New    York   City 

Racine    


Grand   Total 


102 

156 

96 

46 

42 

40 

22 

188 

119 

122 

104 

130 

105 

125 

23 

75 

52 

115 
188 
210 

28 
225 
111 

46 

236 

312 

30 

207 


74 
39 
73 
60 
150 
137 


3,788 


51 

53 

57 

9 

61 
83 

7 


321 
4,109 


38 
16 
19 
11 
10 
20 
3 
60 
14 
31 

19 

30 
24 
29 
2 
4 
22 

27 
44 
25 

6 
66 
24 

7 

84 

78 

6 

24 


22 
8 

11 
2 

59 

33 


878 


16 
6 

14 
2 

11 
7 
3 


37.3 
10.3 
19.8 
23.9 
23.8 
50.0 
13.6 
31.9 
11.8 
25.4 

18.3 

23.1 
22.9 
23.2 

8.7 

5.3 

42.3 

23.5 
23.4 
11.9 
21.4 
29.3 
21.6 
15.2 

35.6 

25.0 
20.0 
11.6 


29.7 
20.5 
15.1 
3.3 
39.3 
24.1 


23.2 


31.4 
11.3 
24.6 
22.2 

18.0 

8.4 

42.9 


17 

8 
11 

7 
10 
12 

3 
28 

9 
22 

14 

11 
8 

22 
4 

16 

10 

18 
22 
29 

2 
35 
26 

9 

33 

48 

3 

39 


38 
18 


559 


0 
3 
2 
0 
3 
5 

4 
0 
1 
0 
5 
2 
0 

10 

5 
0 
4 


85 


59 

937 


18.4 
22.8 


10 

1 

10.0 

6 

0 

0 

26 

3 

11.5 

1 

0 

0 

10 

1 

10.0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 

55 

5 

1 

9.1 

614 

90 

14.7 

23.5 

25.0 

27.8 

0 

0 

41.7 

0 

14.3 

11.1 

9.1 

7.1 

0 
37.5 

9.1 

0 

18.8 

50.0 

22.2 

0 

3.4 

0 

14.3 

7.7 
0 

30.3 

10.4 

0 

10.3 


18.8 

0 

37.5 

23.7 
22.2 


15.2 
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OUTLOOK     FOR     THE     BLIND 


Proportion  of  pupils  newly  admitted  to  schools  for  the  blind  during  the  past  eleven  years 
who  are  blind   from  ophthalmia  neonatorum : 


1* 
si 

•  2  <; 

ft, 

School  year 
1907-8  

10 
14 
13 
15 
24 
21 
19 
28 
35 
34 
40 

290 
300 
325 
351 
415 
386 
428 
602 
666 
647 
614 

77 
68 
67 
84 
88 
88 
84 
91 
127 
119 
90 

26  6 

1908-9  ..           

22  7 

1909-10  

20.6 

1910-11  

23.9 

1911-12  

21.2 

1912-13  

22.8 

1913-14  

19.6 

1914-15  

15.1 

1915-16 

1916-17 | 

19.1 

18  4 

1917-18 

14  7 

Some  of  the  other  causes  of  blindness  in  the  above  total  of  4.109  blind  pupils  enrolled 
1917-1918  are  as  follows:  Blind  from  accident,  366;  from  progressive  nearsightedness,  120; 
from  trachoma,  93  ;  from  interstitial  keratitis,  165 ;  from  optic  nerve  atrophy,  379. — Reprinted 
from  The  News  Letter,  Dec.  1918. 


*Statistics  not  available. 


CHINA 

Shanghai  Institution  for  the  Chinese 
Blind 

Since  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Fryer  re- 
turned1 to  China  they  have  been  asked  many 
times  to  talk  on  their  trip  through  the  United 
States,  and  they  have  both  taken  every  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  Chinese  people  an  under- 
standing of  work  for  the  blind  as  carried  on  in 
America.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the  editors,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fryer  asked  that  we  convey  to  their 
many  friends  in  America,  through  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  their  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
many  kindnesses  shown  them  in  the  states  and 
especially  for  the  splendid  collection  of  articles 
that  they  were  able  to  take  back  to  China. 
These  have  been  on  exhibition  constantly  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fryer  feel  that  they  have  stimu- 
lated greater  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  in- 
dustrial work  by  the  blind  of  China. 

On  November  5th,  Mrs.  Fryer  addressed 
the  American  Womans'  Club  of  Shanghai,  on 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  America  for 
blind  soldiers.  She  closed  her  address  with 
the   following  suggestions  on  how  women  can 


help   and   encourage   the   newly   blinded   mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

"Encourage  him  to  do  for  himself.  Give  him 
of  sympathy — not  the  sympathy  of  tears  and  a 
long  face.  No,  he  cannot  see  your  face,  but 
he  can  hear  your  voice.  Too  much  of  the 
wrong  kind  of  sympathy  will  do  much  harm. 
Above  all,  seek  to  win  his  confidence. 

"Be  ready  with  the  helping  hand  to  lead  in 
the  right  direction ;  keep  in  close  companion- 
ship, but  do  not  keep  the  hand  on  the  boy. 
From  the  first  teach  him  that  he  can  walk 
alone.  Do  not  let  him  feel  you  are  watching 
every  move  he  makes.  Always  have  a  warm 
grip  and  smile  for  him — for  though  your  heart 
be  weary  he  will  feel  that  smile.  Wear  your 
prettiest  clothes — the  effect  is  good  on  you  and 
reflects  on  the  blind,  who  like  to  feel  proud 
of  their  women's  appearance.  Fill  all  of  the 
idle  moments  ;  blindness  is  not  the  blind  man's 
burden,  it  is  idleness." 

The  lecture  closed  with  references  to  what 
the  blind  in  America  are  doing  to  help  in  the 
war,  and  of  what  is  being  done  in  China — of  the 
Mukden  school  for  the  Blind  that  knitted  1800 
pairs  of  socks  the  first  three  months  of  the 
war,  and  now  operates  machines  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  of  the  Shanghai  school  that  weekly 
makes  200  many-tailed  bandages.  Specimens 
of  work  done  by  the  blind  in  America  and 
China  were  on  exhibition  and  attracted  muck 
attention  before  and  after  the  address. — (Taken 
from  the  North-China  Daily  News.  Nov.  6, 
1918.) 


Painted  by  John  Newton  Howitt. 


By  Courtesy  of  the  Permanent  Blind  Relief  War  Fund. 


Pointing  The  Way 

What   the    Government    is    Doing    for    Our    Men 
Blinded  in  the  War — Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines 

Evergreen— U.  S.  Army  General  Hospital  No.  7 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Major-Gen.  Merritt  W.  Ireland,  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army 

Colonel    Frank    Billings,    Chief,    Division    Physical    Reconstruction,    Office    of    Surgeon 

General. 
Lieut.  Colonel  James  Bordley,  Officer  of  the  Division  Physical  Reconstruction  in  Charge 

of  the  Re-education  of  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines. 

U.  S.  ARMY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NO.  7 
(Decemher,  1918) 

Military  and  Medical  Staff 

Major  N.  I.  Ardan,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.;   Commanding  Officer. 

Captain  M.  Dahl,  S.  C;   Adjutant  and   Property  Officer. 

Captain  J.  P.  Laird,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.;  Post  Surgeon. 

Captain  W.  B.  Bradley,  Q.  M.  C,  Quartermaster. 

Captain  0.  H.  Maclay,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A. 

First  Lieut.  Victor  L.  $hepard,  D.  C;  Denial  Surgeon. 

First  Lieut.  John  T.  Boyd,  Jr.,  S.  C;  Detachment  Commander  and  Statistical  Officer. 

First  Lieut.  Chas.  S.  WyckofT,  Chaplain. 

Educational  Staff 

Harold  Molter,   Acting  Educational  Director 

(Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts   School   for  the   Blind). 
Harold  Whitehead,  Economics  and  Salesmanship 

(Associate  Professor  of  Sales  Relations,  Boston  University). 
Thomas  A.  Beadnell,  Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning 

(Minnesota   School   for  the   Blind). 
Anna  K.  Bean,  Teacher  of  Massage 
Fred  A.  Belland,  Physical  Instructor 

(Pennsylvania   Institution   for   the   Instruction   of   the   Blind). 
Virginia  Kelly,  Teacher  of  Fundamental  Hand  Training 

(Maryland  School  for  the  Blind). 
Dorothy  P.  Lowe,  Teacher  of  Typewriting 
Claudia  Potter,  Teacher  of  Braille  Reading  and    Writing   and   Academic  Subjects 

(Pennsylvania   Institution   for   the   Instruction   of   the   Blind). 
Ethel  P.  Potter,  Recreational  Leader 
Nora  Shear,  Teacher  of  Bookbinding. 
Clara  Croft'  Stilwell,  Teacher  of  Braille  Reading  and  Writing 

(Jersey  City  Public  School   Classes  for  the  Blind). 

Volunteers,    Reconstruction    Aides    and    Enlisted    Personnel 

Mrs.  Katharine  Brown,  Mrs.  Irvine  Keyser,  the  Misses  Rosalin  Bruce.  Mary  F.  Cromwell. 
Elizabeth  T.  Davison,  Swan  Deford,  Harriet  Dexter,  Caroline  A.  Ellicott,  Margaret 
Greenwood,  Katharine  N.  Goodale,  Mary  G.  Heiner,  Dorothy  G.  Jaeobsen,  Mary  W. 
Keyser,  Sarah  C.  Nelson,  Elise  Packard,  May  Purdon,  Abbie  S.  Roberts,  Louise  M. 
Tinsley  and  Private  Jas.  M.  Copeland. 

Representing  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

Olin  H.  Burritt 

(Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution   for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind). 

Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Committee  of  Direction:  W.  J.  Hiss,  Chairman;  Lieut.  Colonel  C.  H.  Connor,  Vice- 
Chairman;  M.  C.  Migel,  James  P.  Monroe,  Lieut.  Colonel  Casey  A.  Wood,  Dr. 
Henry   Wireman   Cook   and   Lieut.  Colonel  James   Bordley. 

Chairman,  Women's  Auxiliary  Committee:     Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett. 

Staff  of  Institute 

Lieut.  Colonel  James  Bordley,  M.  C,  U.  S.  A.;   Director. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  Assistant  Director 

(Superintendent  Ohio  State  School    for  the   Blind).  -   - 

M.  C.  Migel,  Director,  Overseas  Unit. 

Overseas    Unit:      The  Misses   Mary   E.   Caster,   Gertrude    M.   Farrell,   Lillian   M. 
Howard,   Elizabeth   P.  Jackson,    Eleanor    E.    Kelly,   Portia    B.   Mengert,   Elizabeth    K. 
Parrott  and  Carmela  Valva. 
A.  B.  Segur,  Industrial  Engineer. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Rider,  Librarian 

(In  charge  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress). 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  Hostess,  Institute  Headquarters. 
Mias  Fonrose  Wainwright,  in  Charge  of  the  Institute  Library. 
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EVERGREEN 

GENERAL  HOSPITAL  NO.  7,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 

Where  Blinded  Soldiers,  Sailors  and  Marines  in  the  Military  Service  of 
the  United  States  Are  Being  Fitted  to  "Carry  On"  in  the  Battle  of  Life. 


"Evergreen,"  as  General  Hospital  No.  7 
is  popularly  known,  is  the  place  to  which 
the  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines  are  sent 
who  have  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  the 
world  war. 

The  Institution  has  a  double  function: 
first,  that  of  a  hospital  for  the  men  while 
they  are  in  need  of  medical  care;  and 
second,  a  school  in  which  they  are  fitted  to 
"carry  on"  in  the  battle  of  life  in  spite  of 
blindness. 

This  Hospital  and  School  is  located  in 
Guilford,  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 


Baltimore,  upon  the  hundred  acre  estate 
of  Mrs.  T.  Harrison  Garrett,  who  has  gener- 
ously loaned  the  property  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  blind  men. 

The  property  was  officially  taken  over  by 
the  Government  on  November  15th,  1917. 
Owing  to  the  congestion  of  transportation 
the  actual  construction  of  the  Government 
buildings  was  not  begun  until  April  6th, 
1918.  The  first  blind  man  was  admi'ted  the 
same  month,  the  buildings  which  were  al- 
ready upon  the  estate  being  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes. 


THE  AIM  OF  EVERGREEN 


The  aim  of  Evergreen  is  to  equip  the 
blind  man  so  that  upon  his  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States  he  may 
take   his    place    as    a    self-supporting,    self- 


respecting  individual  in  society,  or  be  pre- 
pared to  receive  further  instruction  under 
the  guidance  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. 


Entrance   hall   to   Evergreen.     This   spacious  hall   makes  a  delightful   lounging    room    for  the  men 
and  their  friends.      The  enlisted  blind  men   live  in  this  building. 


Recreation    field.      Extensive    lawns    make    possible    all    kinds    of    outdoor    sports    which    can    be 

enjoyed  by  the  blind. 


Elizabethan    garden.      Evergreen    is    surrounded    by   lovely    gardens,    walks   and    groves,    through 
which  the  men  are  always  delighted  to  take  their  friends. 

GROUNDS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions  will  convince  the  reader  that  the 
blind  men  have  an  inspirational  environ- 
ment at  the  Hospital — lawns,  gardens, 
groves,  walks  abound  on  every  side.  In- 
deed, everyone  who  visits  the  institution 
marvels  and  exclaims  at  the  beauty  of  the 
place.  "What  is  the  use  of  these  lovely  sur- 
roundings for  a  man  who  cannot  see?"  is 
often  asked;  but  those  who  have  lived  and 
worked  for  and  with  the  blind  know  that 
none  are  more  susceptible  to  delightful 
environment.  Nothing  pleases  the  boys 
more  than  to  have  the  friends  who  visit 
them  exclaim  at  the  surroundings  in  which 
they  find  themselves  when  visiting  Ever- 
green. 

The  original  buildings  upon  the  estate 
are  well  adapted  to  every  purpose.  The 
Garrett  home,  known  as  "Evergreen,  Jr.," 
(see  illustration,  p.  1),  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors. Its  spacious  hall,  on  the  first  floor,  is 
comfortably  furnished  and  forms  a  delight- 
ful club  room  for  the  men.  The  commodi- 
ous bedrooms  (see  illustration,  p.  5)  make 
ideal  wards  for  those  who  may  need  medi- 


cal care.  The  atmosphere  about  the  whole 
building  is  homelike  and  as  far  removed 
from  rigid  military  discipline  as  possible. 

Kernwood,  (see  illustration,  p.  4)  is  an- 
other fine,  old  building  upon  the  estate 
and  serves  as  the  military  headquarters 
of  the  post.  The  upper  rooms  are  set  aside 
for  the  residence  of  the  blind  officers. 
Other  small  buildings  have  been  converted 
into  store  rooms,  garages,  etc. 

The  new  buildings  are  shown  in  the 
frontispiece.  They  are  six  in  number,  two 
serving  as  barracks  for  the  enlisted  men 
with  sight,  who  are  attending  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  place;  a  school  building;  a  manual 
training  building;  a  recreation  building; 
and  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
These  buildings  cost  the  Government,  with 
their  equipment,  approximately  $250,000. 
Every  kind  of  equipment  which  is  deemed 
best  in  the  re-education  of  the  blind  has 
been  secured,  no  effort  being  spared  to 
make  it  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
swimming  pool  is  25  by  60;  the  gymnasium 
40  by  60;  and  there  are  two  bowling  alleys. 
The  illustrations  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
completeness  of  the  equipment. 


Military,  hospital  and  educational  staff.     The  teaching  staff  at  Evergreen  hss  been  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  represents  leading  institutions  for  the  blind. 


Kernwood.      This  building    serves   as   "headquarters"    for   the   military    staff   and    as   a   residence 

for  the   blinded   officers. 


One  of  the  wards. 


These  beautiful  rooms  are  sunny,  airy  and  restful,  and  their  appointments 
all  that  can  be  desired. 


MILITARY  AND  MEDICAL  ARRANGEMENTS 


Evergreen  is  a  U.  S.  General  Hospital. 
As  such  it  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
manding Officer  drawn  from  the  Medical 
Corps  of  the  Army.  There  is  not  to  be 
found  here  the  elaborate  medical  and  sur- 
gical equipment  of  the  usual  hospital  be- 
cause, before  being  admitted,  most  of  the 
surgical  and  medical  needs  of  the  patients 
have  been  met  either  in  the  hospitals 
abroad   or   in   the   surgical   reconstruction 


hospitals  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  small  staff  of  well-qualified  sur- 
geons and  trained  nurses  to  minister  to 
those  who  need  their  services.  Delightful 
wards,  operating  rooms  and  convalescent 
porches  are  a  part  of  the  physical  equip- 
ment. The  beautiful  grounds  of  the  Gar- 
rett estate  provide  an  ideal  environment 
for  the  patients. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY  AND  WHY 


The  patients  at  Evergreen  are  either 
totally  blind  or  have  such  defective  vision 
that  they  are  precluded  from  re-entrance 
into  usual  occupations  or  even  normal 
home  life  without  some  training.  So  com- 
pletely will  their  lives  be  changed  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  them  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  mental  readjustment  and 
physical  readaptation  before  they  can 
thoughtfully  weigh  plans  for  the  future. 
The  obvious  first  duty  of  those  charged 
with  the  instruction  of  these  men  is  to  see 


that    they    are    safely    conducted    through 
this  serious  transitional  period. 

The  difficulties  confronting  the  instruc- 
tors can  only  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
understood  that  the  blind  have  to  be  taught 
even  the  simplest  conventions  of  life,  such 
as  walking  with  freedom,  handling  their 
food,  dressing,  etc.  The  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  in  the  teaching  of  the  blind 
are  many  and  only  by  close  cooperation 
between  teachers  and  pupils  can  any  real 
progress   be  made.     The   paramount   duty 


Bowling.     The  location  of  the  ten  pins  is  explained  to  the  blind  bowler  and   one  more  means  of 

recreation   made   possible. 


Dancing.     No  form  of  recreation   is  more  generally  enjoyed  by  the  blind  men   than   the  dances 
which  are  held  at  regular  intervals. 


Gymnastics.      Formal  exercises  are  just  as  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  as  for  those  who  see. 


Swimming  pool.     Swimming  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  recreation  for  the  blind.     The  handicap 
is  minimized  to  the  utmost  in  aquatic  sports. 


Reading  and  writing  by  touch.     The  blind  use  a  system  of  raised  points,  known  as  Braille,  which 
they  can   read  with  their  fingers. 


Typewriting.     For  a  blind  man,  a  typewriter  takes  the  place  of  a  pen  or  pencil,  with  which  he 

can  communicate  with  those  who  see. 
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Hammock  making.     A  recently  blinded  man  has  to  learn  how  to  use  the  sense  of  touch  to  the 
best  advantage.     Hammock  making  is  an  excellent  means  to  this  end. 


of  those  charged  with  the  organization  of 
this  important  work  was  the  choice  of  a 
well  balanced  staff  of  teachers  who, 
through  experience  and  training,  could 
visualize  the  results  of  the  methods  of  in- 
struction to  be  adopted. 

In  this  selection,  the  advice  of  experts 
in  the  education  of  the  civil  blind  was 
sought  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that 
the  selections  will  be  more  than  justified. 

To  work  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
these  instructors,  as  "teachers'  aides,"  a 
class  of  volunteer  assistants  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  These  aides  receive  their  instruc- 
tion in  classes  conducted  by  the  pro- 
fessional teachers. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  despair  is 
the  natural  reaction  of  those  who  are  sud- 
denly stricken  with  blindness,  it  will  be 
readily  appreciated  that  Evergreen  cannot 
be  used  solely  as  a  school  for  trade  train- 
ing and  higher  education,  but  that  courses 
have  to  be  arranged  to  teach  the  blind  men 
"how  to  be  blind;"  to  teach  them  that, 
though  blind,  they  are  still  normal  men; 
to   impress  upon  them  the  importance  of 


observing  the  usual  conventions  of  life;  the 
necessity  for  strictly  living  up  to  the  rules 
of  personal  hygiene,  of  advantages  accruing 
from  association  with  normal  people;  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  develop  lat- 
ent senses  so  that,  in  a  large  measure,  these 
may  be  substituted  for  the  lost  sight. 

While  the  school  authorities  consider  the 
development  of  a  proper  mental  attitude 
as  essential  to  success,  they  have  not 
neglected  to  provide  courses  in  wage-earn- 
ing occupations  out  of  which  the  blind  can 
be  started  on  the  road  to  financial  success. 

The  educational  efforts  can  be  divided 
into  required  and  selective  courses.  Among 
the  required  courses  are  physical  training, 
fundamental  hand  training,  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille  and  typewriting.  Physical 
training  includes  personal  hygiene,  swim- 
ming, bowling,  outdoor  sports  and  gym- 
nasium exercises. 

Those  who  have  recently  become  blind 
must  be  helped  to  see  the  dawn  of  their 
new  life  as  early  as  possible.  To  prevent 
a  wrong  attitude,  either  mental  or  physical, 
there  is  a  recreational  leader  who  provides 
entertainment  for  the  men  during  their  free 
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Basket  making  and  chair  caning  are  practical  means  for  training  the  fingers,  their  chief  value 

in   such  a  school  as  this. 


None  of  the  men  are  expected  to  become  carpenters,  but   all   the  men   are  helped  by   the  use   of 

the  simpler  carpenter's  tools. 
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Among   the   civilian    blind   tuning   is   accepted    as  one  of  the  best  trades  for  those  qualified.     It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  men  may  follow  this  vocation. 


time.  Thus,  dances,  music,  amateur  theat- 
ricals, theatre  parties  and  kindred  enter- 
tainments are  as  important  for  a  blind  man 
as  work.  One  of  the  men  has  well  said, 
after  a  dance,  "we  work  the  better  for  it." 

The  handwork  course,  or,  as  one  of  the 
teachers  has  aptly  termed  it,  "the  finger 
kindergarten,"  embraces  weaving,  basketry, 
netting,  chair  caning  and  carpentry.  The 
blind  must  know  how  to  use  their  fingers 
to  advantage  and  the  larger  the  range  of 
subjects  taught,  the  more  proficient  do  they 
become. 

As  a  blind  man's  fingers  must,  in  read- 
ing, take  the  place  of  his  eyes,  the  blind 
at  Evergreen  are  taught  Braille,  the  raised 
type  of  the  blind  (Revised  Braille,  Grade 
one  and  a  half).  They  should  thus  be  able, 
in  a  large  measure,  to  supply  their  own 
entertainment. 

To  insure  their  being  able  to  keep  then- 
own  records  and  accounts,  they  are  taught, 
through  the  medium  of  stylus  and  Braille- 
writer,  to  write  Braille.  As  the  writing  of 
Braille  is  not  usually  used  as  a  means  of 
communication  between  the  blind  and  their 
sighted   friends,   and   as   there   are   certain 


difficulties  in  the  use  of  pencil  and  pen, 
a  course  in  touch  typewriting  is  prescribed. 
While  the  main  object  of  this  typewriting 
course  is  to  give  the  men  a  means  of  com- 
munication, it  can  be  developed  as  a  means 
of  livelihood,  where  education  and  pre- 
vious training  make  it  seem  desirable,  and 
when  taught  in  conjunction  with  the  dic- 
taphone and  stenography,  its  possibilities 
become  at  once  apparent. 

There  are  classes  in  English,  spelling, 
pencil  writing,  arithmetic  and  other  essen- 
tial elementary  branches. 

The  courses  which  have  thus  far  been 
outlined  are  required.  When  we  come 
to  consider  the  elective  courses — that  is, 
the  choice  of  occupations  and  the  training 
necessary  to  their  perfection — every  man 
receives  individual  treatment  and  many 
factors  must  be  considered.  The  man 
must,  if  the  environment  is  suitable,  be  re- 
turned to  his  home;  his  previous  occupa- 
tion must  be  weighed,  because  it  is  desir- 
able to  utilize,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his 
previous  training;  the  opportunities  for 
occupation  in  his  home  community  must 
be   known;    his   history   as   a   worker,   hi? 
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Dictaphone    operating.      Some    of    the   men    may    find    an    opportunity    to    use    a    dictaphone    in 
conjunction   with   typewriting.      Hence  training   in   this  work. 
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Switchboard  operating.     In  civilian  life  blind  and  partly  blind  men  are  operating  small  switch- 
boards, and  some  of  the  men  from  Evergreen  may  do  the  same. 
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Bookbinding 


Finger  training  can  be  acquired  by  the  binding  of  books,  and  it   is  possible  that 
some  of  the  men  may  find  an  opportunity  to  follow  this  occupation. 


stability  of  character  and  his  temperament 
must  be  understood.  As  the  path  of  least 
resistance  leads  to  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion by  the  man  himself,  the  staff  finds  it 
advisable  to  suggest  rather  than  to  dictate. 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  elec- 
tive courses  as  planned  for  vocational 
training:  professional,  commercial,  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  home  work. 

The  professional  work,  except  for  such 
subjects  as  massage,  piano  tuning  and 
book-binding,  will  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, and  will  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
preliminary  (or  required)  training  of  the 
military  school  has  been  completed. 

Courses  in  industrial  work  are  being 
worked  out.  They  are  predicated  on  an 
industrial  survey  already  well  advanced, 
enabling  us  properly  to  classify  industry 
and  to  determine  the  physical  require- 
ments necessary  for  various  types  of  work. 
When  an  occupation  seemingly  suitable  for 
the  blind  is  found,  a  time  study  motion 
picture  is  made  of  the  most  skilled  man 
found  in  the  plant  while  he  is  actually 
engaged    in    that    occupation.      These    pic- 


tures are  to  be  the  text-books  for  our  "in- 
dustrial" teachers.  No  trade  is  being  con- 
sidered where  the  economic  advantages  to 
both  employer  and  blind  employee  are  not 
clearly  manifest.  In  other  words,  efficiency 
is  the  watchword. 

It  appears  quite  probable  that  commer- 
cial work  will  have  to  be  the  most  s,eri- 
ous  occupational  effort  and,  with  this  idea 
in  view,  there  are  being  developed  com- 
prehensive courses  in  business  economics, 
salesmanship,  office  management,  the  use 
of  mechanical  office  equipment  and  the 
principles  of  accounting  and  bookkeeping. 
In  this,  as  in  industrial  work,  it  may  be- 
come necessary,  in  order  to  gain  practical 
experience,  to  place  the  men  in  shops  and 
offices.  As  the  Surgeon  General's  jurisdic- 
tion ceases  when  the  men  leave  the  Hospi- 
tal, this  important  effort  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional  Education. 

Agricultural  courses  are  to  be  established 
for  those  who  come  from  and  must  return 
to  rural  homes.  The  educational  plans  em- 
brace classes  in  poultry  raising,  dairy  farm- 
ing and  market   gardening. 
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Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind.     This  building  is  upon  property  adjacent  to  Evergreen,  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross  activities  for  the  blind. 


Library  and  reading  room.     A  delightful   recreation  room  in  the  Red  Cross  Institute  building  is 

enjoyed  by  the  men. 
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A   class   was   organized,    under   the    direction    of   the   Red    Cross    Institute    for   the    Blind,    for 
training  volunteers  as  assistant  teachers.     An  experienced  teacher  of  the  blind  was  in  charge. 


RED  CROSS  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  organized  at  the  request  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  to  cooperate  with  the  authori- 
ties at  Hospital  No.  7  and  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  order 
to  do  anything  that  would  help  make  the 
life  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  better  and 
more  effective  while  at  Evergreen  and  also 
after  their  discharge.  The  Institute  is 
housed  in  an  attractive  building  (see  illus- 
tration, p.  14)  upon  property  adjacent  to 
the  Garrett  estate — in  fact,  it  is  so  situ- 
ated that  it  appears  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Hospital  property. 

Like  all  other  Red  Cross  activities,  the 
Institute  aims  to  do  whatever  any  Govern- 
ment Department  wants  to  have  done  that 
seems  best  for  the  Red  Cross  to  undertake. 

The  first  immediate  need  that  appeared, 
after  the  opening  of  the  Institute,  was  the 
creation  of  a  comfortable  library  or  club 
room  in  which  the  men  could  read  or  be 
read  to  and  get  away  from  the  routine  of 
the  military  and  school  life.  Hence,  the 
Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  once 


established  a  delightful  library  room  to 
which  the  men  can  go  during  their  un- 
assigned  time  (see  illustration,  p.  14). 

In  order  to  provide  the  men  with  raised 
print  copies  of  the  entertaining  matter  with 
which  current  magazines  abound,  volunteer 
Braille  copyists  have  been  trained  and  or- 
ganized. The  reading  matter  they  tran- 
scribe is  bound  into  "Cheer-up"  volumes, 
some  of  it  by  the  blind  men  who  are 
studying  book-binding. 

Another  need  which  appeared  immed- 
iately after  the  opening  of  the  school  was 
for  volunteer  assistant  teachers.  It  was, 
however,  imperative  that  these  ladies 
should  be  instructed,  and  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind  provided  this  instruction,  with 
the  result  that  some  excellent  volunteer 
assistants  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
educational  staff  in  a  most  effective  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

Another  need  is  adequate  provision  for 
the  housing  of  the  relatives  of  the  blind 
men  when  they  come  to  Baltimore  to  visit 
their   bovs.     Houses   have   been  furnished 


Red   Cross   Institute   for  the  Blind — Foreign    Unit.      Group   of  workers   who   went   to   France  to 
assist  the  blinded  soldiers  before  their  return  to  the  United  States. 


and  equipped  for  this  purpose  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  they 
furnish  comfort  and  pleasure  for  those 
who  come  to  see  the  men. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  all  work 
for  the  blind,  the  world  over,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  The  Institute 
started  a  careful  survey  of  various  op- 
portunities which  promise  possible  open- 
ings for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  effort 
which  is  being  made  today  in  behalf  of 
the  men  at  Evergreen  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  opening  of  the  doors  for  many 
blind   civilians. 

This  important  function  has  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  Board  has  absorbed  such 
of  the  Institute  staff  as  will  enable  it,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  carry  the  survey  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
equipped  and  sent  to  France  a  group  of 
expert  workers  for  the  blind  to  assist  the 
blinded  soldiers  before  they  were  ready 
to  leave  Europe.  These  teachers  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment rather  than  upon  educational  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  activities  of  this  institution  will  be 
furnished  with  literature  upon  the  subject 
if  they  will  address  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

J.  B.— C.  F.  F.  C. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


1.    Who  is  eligible  to  enter  General  Hospi-      2.    How  soon  after  loss  of  sight  can  a  man 


tal  No.  7? 
Any  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  mili- 
tary   forces    of    the    United    States 
Army,  Navy  or  Marines. 
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enter  Evergreen? 
As   soon   as   he   has   been    officially   de- 
clared   blind    and    his   physical    con- 
dition permits  of  travel. 
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Red   Cross   Institute   for  the   Blind — Foreign    Unit.      Group   of  workers   who   went   to   France   to 
assist  the  blinded  soldiers  before  their  return  to  the  United  States. 


and  equipped  for  this  purpose  by  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  they 
furnish  comfort  and  pleasure  for  those 
who  come  to  see  the  men. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  all  work 
for  the  blind,  the  world  over,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  enlarging  the  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  the  blind.  The  Institute 
started  a  careful  survey  of  various  op- 
portunities which  promise  possible  open- 
ings for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  effort 
which  is  being  made  today  in  behalf  of 
the  men  at  Evergreen  will  inevitably  re- 
sult in  the  opening  of  the  doors  for  many 
blind   civilians. 

This  important   function  has  been  trans- 


ferred to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education.  This  Board  has  absorbed  such 
of  the  Institute  staff  as  will  enable  it,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  carry  the  survey  to  a 
successful  conclusion. 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
equipped  and  sent  to  France  a  group  of 
expert  workers  for  the  blind  to  assist  the 
blinded  soldiers  before  they  were  ready 
to  leave  Europe.  These  teachers  placed  the 
emphasis  upon  recreation  and  entertain- 
ment rather  than  upon  educational  work. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
the  activities  of  this  institution  will  be 
furnished  with  literature  upon  the  subject 
if  they  will  address  the  Red  Cross  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


J.  B.— C.  F.  F.  C. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


J.    Who  is  eligible  to  enter  General  Hospi-       2.    How  soon  after  loss  of  sight  can  a  man 


tal  No.  7? 
Any  officer  or  enlisted  man  in  the  mili- 
tary   forces    of    the    United    States 
Army,  Navy  or  Marines. 
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enter  Evergreen? 
As   soon   as   he   has   been    officially   de- 
clared   blind    and    his   physical    con- 
dition permits  of  travel. 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  FROM  A  TOWER  OF  U.  S.  ARMY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  No.  7,  THE  MILITARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


3.  Are  all  the  men  totally  blind? 

The  definition  of  blindness  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Army  is:  "Blindness 
means  insufficient  sight  to  perform 
work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 
This  definition,  as  it  is  being  inter- 
preted, allows  the  admission  to  the 
Hospital  of  men  with  serious  defects 
of  vision  but  not  totally  blind,  and 
prevents  the  admission  of  men  whose 
blindness  can  be  remedied. 

4.  How  long  do  the  men  stay? 

They  remain  in  the  Hospital  until  they 
reach  the  highest  point  of  mental 
and    physical    rehabilitation. 

5.  Who  determines  when  they  shall  be  dis- 

charged? 
They  are  discharged  by  the  Command- 
ing   Officer    upon    the    recommenda- 
tion of  a  medical  survey  board. 

6.  When     they     leave,     do     they     remain 

soldiers ? 
When    they    are    discharged    from    this 
Hospital,  they  cease  to  be  soldiers. 

7.  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  period  of 

training,  are  they  prepared  for  and 
is  it  expected  that  they  shall  attain 
self-support? 
During  the  period  of  convalescence  in 
the  Hospital  serious  occupational 
work  is  undertaken.  If  that  period 
is  not  sufficiently  long  to  prepare  Q 
the  men  for  self-support,  supple- 
mentary educational  work  is  to  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational   Education. 

8.  What  does  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 

tional Education  do  for  blinded 
soldiers? 
"As  soon  as  the  Army  authorities  have 
decided  that  any  disabled  man  is  to 
be  discharged  from  the  hospital  and 
returned  to  civilian  life,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  Federal  Board, 
through  its  vocational  advisers  in 
hospitals,  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  training  him  and  of  placing  him 
in  civilian  employment.  This  task 
involves  five  possible  steps: 

Election   by   the   disabled   man   of 
a  course  of  training. 
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Preliminary  training  to  fit  him  for 
a   definite  occupation  or  pursuit. 

A  probationary  period  of  employ- 
ment in  that  occupation  or  pur- 
suit. 

Placement  in  suitable  employment 

in  the  occupation  or  pursuit. 
Follow-up  work  to  safeguard  his 
interests. 
In  dealing  with  the  disabled  man  the 
Board  expects  to  treat  him  through- 
out as  a  civilian  needing  advice  and 
assistance,  to  approve  his  choice  of 
occupation  unless,  after  careful  in- 
vestigation, sound  opinion  shows  it 
to  be  in  the  end  not  advisable,  to 
train  him  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  occupation  he  has  elected,  to 
urge  him  to  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunity  to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap by  taking  thorough-going  in- 
structions, to  help  him  to  secure 
desirable  permanent  employment, 
and  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  him 
after  he  goes  to  work." 

Procedure  of  the  Federal  Board  in 
Vocation  Retraining  of  Disabled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
A  Tentative  Statement  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Board.  (From  the 
Vocational  Summary,  October, 
1918). 

What  does  it  cost  the  soldier  to  secure 
the  training  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Nothing. 

Are  the  relatives  of  the  blind  men  per- 
mitted to  visit  them  at  the  Hospital? 

The  Red  Cross  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has  opened  a  house  at  915  N.  Charles 
St.,  Baltimore,  for  any  member  of 
a  soldiers  or  sailor's  family:  if  a 
mother,  wife,  sister  or  child  can  be 
of  assistance  to  him  in  carrying  on 
his  future  work,  she  will  be  invited 
to  come  to  this  house,  if  necessary, 
without  any  expense  to  herself  and 
be  given  practical  instruction  in  how 
best  to  assist  the  blind  man,  not  only 
in  his  trade  or  profession,  but  in  his 
home  as  well. 


oh 
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Tuzzles,   provided   for  the  entertainment  of  the  blind  men   in  the  hospitals  abroad,  are  excellent 
for    finder   training   as  well  as  entertainment. 
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Alphabet 

Whole-word 

Part-word 

Line  3 


v 
very 


y 

you 


z  9 

as  and 

and 

•  •  •• 


e 

for 
for 

•  • 


of 
of 

•  • 


e 
the 

the 


u 
with 
with 

•  • 


w,  etc. 

Whole-word 

Part-word 

Line  4 


gh 


i 

shall 

sh 

•  • 


o  u 

this  which 
th  wh 

•  •  •  • 


ed 


u 

out 
ou 

•  • 


ow 


w 

will 


Whole- word 
Part- word 

Punctuation 

Line  5 


•  • 


(        ) 


••       ••    •• 

•  •        ••    •• 


Part-word 
Hyphen,  etc. 


Line  6 


Line  7 


fraction  line 

ing 
i  6 

-  •  •  • 

•  •  •• 

accent 
numerical        literal 
index 


index 


numeral  sign 


ar 
a  ae 


•  • 


recurring         see  italic  sign      letter  sign    capital  sipi 

decimal        Rule  10     decimal  point 


Compound 
Signs 


•  •  •• 


•  •  •• 


•  ••     ••  • 


•  •     ••    - 
•  ••     ••  • 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Braille  is  a  system  of  embossed  writing  formed  by  the  use  of  all  the  possible  combinations  of  six 
dots  arranged  in  a  group,  or  cell,  thus  3»«4  each  dot  being  known  by  its  number.  Both  in  reading 
and  in  writing,  dots  1-3-5  are  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  line  than  dots  2-4-6;  and  the  sequence  of 


dots  is  therefore  the  same  in  each  case.  Reading  proceeds  forward  from  left  to  right,  while  writing 
on  the  Braille  tablet  proceeds  forward  from  right  to  left.  The  possible  combinations  of  the  six  dots 
give  sixty-three  signs.     Signs  occupying  more  than  one  cell  are  termed  "  Compound"  signs. 

"Revised  Braille,"  as  now  authorized  in  Great  Britain  is  written  in  three  grades:  Grade  1, 
uncontracted;  Grade  2,  highly  contracted;  Grade  3,  very  highly  contracted.  Grades  1  and  3  are 
comparatively  little  used,  the  bulk  of  the  matter  embossed  in  Revised  Braille  being  in  Grade  2. 

Grade  One  and  a  Half,  herein  set  forth,  includes  Grade  1,  slightly  modified,  but  contains  fewer 
single-cell,  part-word  and  whole-word  contractions  than  appear  in  Grade  2,  and  no  compound  contrac- 
tions. The  capital  and  italic  signs  of  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are  respectively  the  italic  and  capital  signs 
of  Revised  Braille,  Grades  1,  2,  and  3. 

For  convenience,  the  sixty-three  Braille  signs  are  arranged  in  seven  lines  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table,  one  line  of  ten  primary  signs  and  six  lines  of  signs  derived  more  or  less  directly 
from  these  primary  signs.  The  position  of  the  letter  w  in  the  table  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
Braille  is  of  French  origin,  the  French  alphabet  having  no  w. 

The  signs  of  Line  1  are  formed  from  the  four  upper  dots  of  the  cell    3»«4    and  constitute  the 

5  •   •  6 
ten  primary  signs  of  the  system.     The  signs  of  Line  2  are  formed  by  adding  dot  5  to  each  of  the 
signs  of  Line  1,  those  of  Line  3  by  adding  dots  5  and  6,  and  those  of  Line  4  by  adding  dot  6.     The 

1  •  -2 
signs  of  Line  5  are  formed  from  the  four  lower  dots  of  the  cell    3##4    and  are  a  repetition  of  the  signs 

of  Line  1  on  a  lower  level.     The  signs  of  Line  6  are  irregularly  derived,  and  those  of  Line  7  are 

l  •  •_' 
formed  from  the  dots    3  •  »4    in  the  far  side  of  the  cell. 

5  •  •(> 
The  capital  sign,  italic  sign,  numeral  sign,  and  letter  sign  are  peculiar  to  Braille. 


RULES   FOR  WRITING  AND   PRINTING 

1.  In  the  use  and  order  of  punctuation  signs,  the  practice  of  ordinary  print  should  be  followed. 
When  the  apostrophe  comes  into  conjunction  with  the  capital  sign,  as  in  the  word  " 'Tis"  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  the  apostrophe  should  precede  the  capital  sign.  Similarly,  the  letter  sign 
should  precede  the  apostrophe  or  the  capital  sign,  and  the  italic  sign  should  precede  the  letter  sign, 
the  apostrophe  or  the  capital  sign  whenever  these  characters  come  into  conjunction. 

2.  The  capital  sign,  dot  6,  is  placed  immediately  before  a  letter  to  indicate  that  such  letter  is  a 

capital,  and  before  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  first  letter  thereof  is  a  capital,  whether  the  word  is 

spelled  out,  begins  with  a  part- word  sign,  or  is  represented  by  a  whole- word  sign.      When  a  word  is 

written  in  all  capitals,  large  or  small,  the  fact  should  be  indicated  by  doubling  the  capital  sign  before 

each  word  so  written. 

•  92 

3.  Numbers  are  expressed  by  placing  the  numeral  sign       •  «4    immediately  before  the  signs  of 

••    ••  ••    ••     ••  ••     ©#     ••    •• 

Line  1,  thus,  1     ••     ••  23     •  •    •  •      ••  405     •••••••  • 

••     ■ •  ••••••  ••     


a.  In  other  respects,  both  cardinal  and  ordinal  numbers  follow  the  practice  of  ordinary  print. 

■•••••••  •  «2 

b.  Fractions  are  written    thus,  £     •  • •    the   fraction-line  sign       •  •      separating 

the  numerator  from  the  denominator.       ••••••••  5«  • 

•••••••••••• 

c.  Mixed  numbers  are  written  thus,  1\     •  •    ••  •  •      •  •     •  •     the  hyphen     •  ■     joining 

the  fraction  to  its  whole  number.  ••  ••  ••  5»«6 

-•••••••••  •••••••• 

d.  Decimals    are    written   thus,   6.78     ••    ••      •  •     ••    ••  .09     ••     ■  •     ••    •  •     the 

••••••••••  •••••••• 

numeral  sign  immediately  preceding  the  decimal  point  when  no  whole  number  is  expressed 

e.  Roman  numbers,  subject  to  Rule  2,  and  references  to  chapter,  verse,  page,  etc.,  should  follow 
the  practice  of  ordinary  print. 

/.     The  letters  d,  1,  and  lb,  when  standing   immediately  before    the    numeral    sign,  indicate, 
respectively,  dollars,  pounds  sterling,  and  pounds  weight,  thus  :  — 


••  ••  ••  ••  ••   ••  •  •  ••  ••  ••   ••  ••  •• 

#22  ••  ••  •*  ••      £\\    ••   ••  ■•   ••      33  1b.  ••  ••   ••  ••   •• 

.  .     t«     •  •      •  •  *  ••••••••  • •      •  •     ••     •  •      •  • 

Other  abbreviations  of  money,  weight,  etc.,  should  conform  to  inkprint  practice. 

4.     One  clear  space,  or  cell,  should  be  left  between  words  and  between  sentences,  and  a  para- 
graph should  begin  in  the  third  cell  of  a  new  line. 


5.  Poetry  should  be  written  line  for  line  as  in  ordinary  print.  When  otherwise  written  to  save 
space,  three  clear  spaces  should  be  left  between  the  lines  of  poetry,  and  each  stanza  should  begin,  like 
a  paragraph,  in  the  third  cell  of  a  new  line. 

6.  The  italic  sign,  dots  2-6,  is  placed  immediately  before  a  word  to  indicate  that  the  word  is 
italicized. 

7.  The  accent  sign,  dot  2,  except  in  books  where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  should  be  placed 
before  all  letters  and  syllables  which  in  ordinary  print  have  any  special  accent  or  other  marking,  as 

•  •       ••     O-       ••     ••      ••      ••     ••  ••      ••      ••       ••      ••      ••     ••      •• 

resume    ••     •■      ••    • •  blessed    ••     ••      ••••     ••      ••      ••     •• 

• ••••• ••••      ••••• 

8.  Part-word  signs  should  not  be  used  to  overlap  the  syllables  of  a  word.  When  in  doubt  as 
to  the  division  of  a  word  into  syllables,  the  form  given  in  the  latest  edition  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
"New  Standard  Dictionary"  is  recommended. 

9.  In  cases  where  a  word  may,  in  accordance  with  Rule  8,  be  contracted  in  two  or  more  ways, 
preference  should  be  given:  first,  to  clearness  of  expression;  second,  to  the  longer  contraction  ;  and 
third,  to  the  minimum  number  of  dots  required. 

10.  A  succession  of  dots  in  print  is  expressed  in  Braille  by  a  repetition  of  dot  4. 

11.  Marginal  or  foot  notes  requiring  more  than  a  line  in  Braille  should  be  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  or  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  or  volume,  and  referred  to  by  the  asterisk  or  by  the  asterisk 
followed  by  the  numeral  sign  and  a  number,  as  the  case  may  require.  Such  references  should  be 
preceded  and  followed  by  one  clear  space,  or  cell. 

12.  The  letter  sign,  dots  4-0,  should  be  placed  before  a  letter  when  necessary  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  whole-word  sign  or  from  a  number,  as  in  cases  where  a  lettered  division  of  a  numbered  paragraph 

•••••••••• 

is    referred   to,    thus,    22b      •  •    •  •     •  •      •  •    •  •         In  texts  where  specially  accented  letters  are 

required,  the  letter  sign  is  placed  before  a  word  to  indicate  that  any  character  therein  ordinarily  used 

as  a  part-word  sign  stands  for  a  specially  accented  letter,  as  in  the  French  word 

• •     ••••      ••••     • •      • • 

Hives     ••••••     ••     ••      •••• 

••••••     ••    ••     • •     • • 

13.  In  order  that  practice  may  be  uniform  among  embossers,  it  is  earnestly  urged  : 

a.  That  all  publications  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  be  embossed  either  in  full  spelling,  that  is, 
wholly  uncontracted;  or  in  full  contractions,  that  is,  using  all  the  contractions  of  the  system — it 
being  understood  in  the  latter  case  that  single  letters,  and  contractions  having  different  whole-word 
and  part-word  values,  such  as  that  for  "  th"  and  "  this",  must  not  be  given  their  whole-word  values 
in  the  formation  of  compound  words. 

b.  That  the  scale  of  type  from  center  to  center  of  dots  in  the  same  character,  vertically  and 
horizontally,  be  .090  in.,  from  center  to  center  of  the  corresponding  dot  in  adjacent  cells,  .250  in.,  and 
from  the  center  of  a  dot  in  one  line  to  the  center  of  the  corresponding  dot  in  the  line  directly  below  400 
in.;  if  a  scale  is  selected  for  any  particular  reason  larger  than  .090  in.  wide  between  dots,  the  distance 
between  centers  of  the  corresponding  dot  in  adjacent  characters  should  be  at  least  2|  times  the  distance 
selected,  and  the  distance  between  the  corresponding  dots  in  adjacent  lines  should  be  at  least  4| 
times  the  distance  selected. 

c.  That  the  words  "  Embossed  in  —  Volumes  "  be  placed  on  the  title  page  of  all  books  requir- 
ing more  than  one  embossed  volume  ;  and  that  the  number  of  the  volume  itself,  expressed  in  Roman 
notation,  be  followed  by  the  numbers  of  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  volume  in  question. 

d.  That  the  page  number,  preceded  by  three  spaces,  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first  line  of  a 
page.     The  words,    THE    END,    should  be  placed  on  the  last  page  of  every  completed  text. 

e.  That  all  books  designed  for  use  in  schools  up  to  and  including  the  second-reader  grade,  be 
embossed  in  full  spelling,  that  is,  wholly  uncontracted;  and  that  all  books  designed  for  use  in  schools 
in  the  third-reader  grade  and  upward,  be  embossed  in  full  contractions,  that  is,  using  all  the  con- 
tractions of  Grade  One  and  a  Half. 

14.  Embossers  of  books,  etc.,  in  Grade  One  and  a  Half  are  earnestly  requested  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  foregoing  rules  and  accompanying  table  ;  to  refer  for  settlement  all  questions  of  practice 
arising  in  the  use  of  the  system  to  the  Commission  on  Uniform  Type  ;  and  to  keep  the  Commis- 
sion advised  of  pending  publications  in  order  that  two  or  more  embossers  may  not  needlessly 
duplicate  texts. 


MATHEMATICAL    NOTATION 

See  Rule  3. 

•■■••■  •••••••••• 

Plus        4-    •  •  a  -f-  b  is  expressed  thus  :     •  •     ••     ••  54-2     ••     ••••      •••• 

••••••  •••••••••• 

Minus       —     ••  c  —4    '  -     '•     -•  7—  5     •••••••••• 

• •  • •     • •      • •  ••••••••• 

•         •  •  • •  • 

Plus  or  minus      db    • '      '•  a  ±  /'     •  '     •  •      •••• 

••••  ...»»... 

....  ••■••••• 

Minus  or  plus      =£""••••  c  -\-  d    •  •      ••••      •• 

.  .  •  ••     -  ■  •••••• 

Difference  between         cu     ••     •  ■  p   co    q      •  ■      ••••••      •••• 

• •  •••••• 

Multiplied  by      X     *  *  xyC  y  ox  x  into  y • 

•••••••■      • •    • •  •••••••• 

12  X  5    •  •     ••     ••      •'      '•     *•  C  X  b     ••••      ••     •• 

When  an  algebraical  quantity  represented  by  a  Braille  sign  of  Line  1  has  a  numerical  coefficient, 
•  •  •  • 

the  sign       •  •     follows  the  number  ;  in  other  cases  the  sign     •  •     may  be  omitted  ;  for  example  : 

••«•••  ••••••  •■• 

be     ••••••      ••  5x     ••••••  The  sign     •  •     in  this  connection  takes 

•••••••-  ••••••  • 

the  place  of  the  letter  sign  because  the  latter  is  used  as  the  sign  of  literal  suffix  and  would  therefore 

become  equivocal  if  used  in  this  case. 

••  a  ••••••  4    .      ••    ••     ••    •• 

Fraction  line     /    •  •  t  or  a  over  b     •  •      ••••  / &     ■•••'•  •      •  • 

c     ••■•••    ••  3     ••••••••     •• 

-. •••  -,•• •     •• 

4     • •     • •     ••     • •  «••■■••      • •     • • 

When  the  numerator  or  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  consists  of  more  than  one  term,  the 
terms  of  the  numerator  or  denominator  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  inclosed  in  parenthesis  ;  other- 

a-\-b      ••e-   ••  ••  ••   -0  ••••  ••  •••• 

wise,  confusion  is  bound  to  result  :    — — .     ••      ••     ••     ••      ••     ••     ••      ••     ••      ••     •• 

c^-d      .  *     ..      .  *     ..     ©        9  .      .«      ..      .#     ..     »  . 

••••  •••••••••• 

Divided  by       -«-•••■  S  ~  b     •• •  • 

J  • •     • •  •••••••• 


a  ,-    •  •      ••••      •••••• 

-f-        .  .    ...    m .     .  . 
^         ^/    .  .    • .     •  •    • .    • 


Is  equal  to      =••_••  a  —  b     • 


•  •    •  •      •  •      •  •    • 

5  4-2  = 


••     • •      • •    •• 


•    •• 


•  •    ••    • 


•  • 


•  •      •  •  x'xy  ••    •  •     ••     •  •    ••     •  •      •  •     •• 

Is  identical  with      =     ••    •• =  y  •  ■      •  •     •  •      •••••••• 

••    ••  x  ••••••••••••    •• 

• •     •• *  •••••••••-•• 

Is  greater  than      >    ••     •  •  p  >  q    •  ■      ••••••      •  •     •• 

•  •  _•.••.•'.■  •••••• 

Is  greater  than  or  equal  to      <or"->     ••••  x  ^y  ••     ••••     ••      •• 

. . *  ••     • •  •••••• 

Is  less  than     <'••••  m  <T  n      •  •      •  •     •• • 

•  •     ••  • •••••• 

_  ■  *■  .  =        •• •• 

Is  equal  to  or  less  than       >  or    <-    ••    ••  P  <-  '/    •  •      •••••••••• 

H  s    •  •    ••  ^       • •••••• 

• •     • • *  •••••••••••• 

Varies  as       oc      ••     •  x  oz  y     .  .      ..     ••     •  .  # 

• •     ••  •••••••••••• 


*  Preceded  and  followed  by  a  space. 


Single  letters  when    representing  algebraical  quantities,  are  preceded  by  the  letter 
where  necessary  to  distinguish  them  from  whole-word  signs  or  numerals. 


sign 


Greek  letters  are  preceded  by     •  • 


•  •     •  • 


•  •     •• 

•  •     •  • 

•  •     •  • 


Infinity        oo     e« 

•  •  •  • 
Pairs  of  brackets       (     )    •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 


•  •     •• 


••     • •    ••     • 

x  (y  4-  z)  —  xy  -+  xz     •  •     •  •      •  •    • 

(a  +  b)  {a  —  b)  =  a  (a  —  b)  -+  b  [a  —  b) 


•  •       •  • 

•  •     •• 

•  •  •      • •• 

•  • •      ••••••      • • 

•  ••     • •• 


•  •      • 

•  •     • 


•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  ■• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

X  

y  — 

[x- 

(y- 

-{* 

-y\ 

)]  - 

-\y 

-*) 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•    ••    •• 


:0 


•  • 


•        •  • 
•        •  • 


o  •     • 

•  •     •  • 

•  •    •  • 


Ratio        :     •• 
Proportion 


• •      • •     ••     • •     ••    • •      • 

••••      ••     •  •     •  •      •••< 

• •      ••••••••••      • 

•  •      •  •     •  • 

a  :  b      '  •     ©•    • • 


•  •    •  • 

•  •   •• 

•  •    •  • 


•  •     •  •    • •••••• 

a  \  b    W  c  \  d     •  •     ••    • •     ••    ••     • •     ••     • • 


•  •  •  • 

Signs  of  long  division  :    after  divisor     •  •       before  quotient    •  • 


••••  •■  ••  ••  ••••  ••   ••••  •• 

25)1725  (69      •  •    •  •      •  •     •  •     •  •     ••    •  •      •  •    •  •     •  •     •  • 

•  ••••••••  •     •  •      •  • 

•  • 
Decimal  point       •  ■ 


Recurring  period  or  circulating  decimal,  repeating  a  set  of  figures  without  end        ■  • 

•  •     ■  • 


4.777+ 


•  •    ••       e     •  •    •< 

•  •     •  •     •  •     •  •    •< 

••     ■ •      • •     • •     • 


4.1006+ 


.142857142857  + 


Root  sign  -j/" 


V  81  =3 


V  32  =  2 


V 


•  •    •  •     •  •    • 

••    • •    • •    • 

•  •  •  •  •< 
—  •••••( 
n       #  .     #  .     # 


•     •  •     • •     •• 

.      •        ••     . . 


•    • •     ••     - • 


•     •• 

••     ••     • •      • • 


•  •• 

•  •  • 


•  •      ■  •     • •     •• 

•  •     •  •     •  •     •  • 

• •     • •     ••     • • 


•     • 

••     ••     ••     • 

. .      -  <     ••     - 


Square    • 


•  •     • 

•  •     • 


•    ••    • •    ••     •  • 

49     ••    ••    ••     ••    ••     ••     ••    •• 

••     • •      • •     • .      . .     ••     . .      . . 


(x  —  y)~  =  xs  —  2xy  -f-  y* 


•  •    ••     •  •     ••    •  •     • ••    • 

• •      • •      • •     • •     • •    • •     ••    ••     • •     • 

••••••     ••    •  •      •  •     •  •      •  •     ••     .< 


•  ••     ••    ••     • 

•  •  •      •  •      ■  •    • 


•  •    • 

•  •    • 


s  •  •  -,. •  •      •  •     •  •      ••     •• 

Square  root  i/-     ••  V144     ••     ••     •         ••     •• 


V x~  ~\-  2xy  -f  y~   =  x-\- 


•  ••••••  • 

.0  0.         .    .        0.  0 

0  •  ■ 0     00       •  •  •  ( 
a+b 


0     0 •      ••     ••      • •      ••     • 

0     0-        •    •       >•  0     0  •        -00 


•  • 


•      0< 


2 


>    Vab 


.0  0.  . .  «.  «.  .0  -0  0 
0.  ..  0.  0.  .0  ..  .00 
.  0       .    .        .  0       .    .       0  .       0.       00      , 


00 


0  •  0  • 
0  •  •  0 
..  .       0  . 


Cube 


00 


•  0      00      00 0      00      00 

(34     •  •     •  •     •  •     ••    ••     -00-      -0 

00     . .      • 0     • •      ••••••      • • 


•  0      00 

(x  —  y)3  =  x3 —  3x,y  -\-  3xy'2  —  y3   •  ■ 


00      0 •       00       • •        • •       00      00 

•  0       •  0       •    •       00     00      •    •       •    • 

0      00      0 •       00     0 •        -0       • •        • •       00       • 0 


•        •  0      00      00     0 
0.0..         .    .       0 


•       0 


'0     • 
0      0 


Cube  root      -j/" 


0  • 

•  0 
00 


•       00      00 

0.0.. 

I  •       00       -0 


l/27      ■    •       •  •     •  •      •• 

00     00       - •        • • 


0     0 


.       0  .        •  0       •   .        •    • 
0       • 0      00       • •        • 0 

00      0 0 

• •        • 0      00      00       • 
•  0     0 


00     0-       0 •       0 •       0 

0  •       0 


•  •      0 
0  •      0 

•  0      • 


00      0-       00 


Va3+  3a2b  +  Sad3  -\-b3  =a  +  b        #ft    *#     \\ 

■ ■        -0      00      0-       0-       0-       0-        • •       0 

0-        -0 0-       0-       0-       0 

•  0      00       •   •        •  0 0       •  0       • 

00  00     00 

Fourth  power     •  •  x4     •  •      "  • 

•  0  00-0 

•  0  01 
(m   +  «)*  =  (m*   +  2mn   +  w2)2  ••   •■  •-   ••  ■< 

••  -•  0-  00  00  ••  00  0-  0-  0* 
0.  .0  0.  •  •  .0  0.  -0  0-  -00- 
•0   00   • •   0-   0-   -00-    -00-   • 0 

•  0 
Numerical  index     •  •     This  sign  changes  all  the  Braille  signs  of  Line  1,  which  appear  in  any  index 

•  * 

into  numbers,  unless  such  Braille  sign  is  preceded  by  the  sign     •  •     or   by    the    letter   sign. 

The  sign  of  numerical  suffix  has  a  like  effect.     (See  Multiplied  by.) 
„      «0      -0     00 


•        -0     00     0 • 

10      0.         •    •        0  • 

.         .00.         •  0 


00 


0  • 
e  2n  +  1       .0 


e  2c  +  a 

Literal   index 

xm  f    n 

Numerical  suffix 


00  *  0  00  0 • 

xec     •  •   •  •  0  • 

00   •  •   •  •   •  • 


00  • 

.  .  0 

0  •  0 

00  • 


00  •  • 

•  0  0  ■ 

0  •  -0 

0  •  00 


100 

0   - 
0   0 


0  0 


00 


00 


•  0 
00 


•  0   • 
I   .  .   .0   .0   . 

•  0  -0  -0  00 
00  00  -0  • 0 
0  • 


00 


00 
•  0 


00 

0  • 


Literal    suffix     •  0 

•  0 


Logarithm  to    base    10     . 

•00 
Tabular  logarithm     •  •     0 

Logarithm  of  n  to  base  e, 


00       • •       00 

'•       '• 
00       • •      • • 

0      0  • 
0      0  • 

0      0  • 


(See  Multiplied  by.) 


0     00     0 
0     0-0 


Logarithm  of  50  to  base  10, 


50, 


0      0-        •  < 
0       •  0      04 

0       00        •     •         • 


•    •         •  0  •    •  .      •  0      00      00        •  0      00        •  0 

Sine      sin    00     0-         sin  30°    ••     •  •       •  0     00      -0      •  •      00 
0  •       0  •  0-0 00       •    •        •    • 


0  •        •  0 
■    •       00 


.    .        .00.       0 
sin2*     000-0-      • 

0  •       0  •        •  0       • 


•  •  •  • 

Cosine              cos    ••     •  •  cos- 2a;   —  cos  4x    •• 

• •      • •  •■ 

• •       • •  ••      •••••• 

• •     ••  • •      • •      • •      • • 

•  •      • •  •      ••      •  •      •• 


•  •     • 

•  •      • 


Tangent  tan    ••    •• 

•  •     •• 

• 
a  sin  0  -\-  b  tan  8     • 


•  •     • 

•  •     • 


•  •         •      • 

•  •     •  •     • 
■  •     •  •     • 


•  •     © 


.  .      # 

•  •    •• 


Cotangent  cot 

a  cos  0  -\-  b  cot 


• •      • •      •• 

•     ••         • 


•  •     •  •      • 

•  •    ••     • 

•  •      •  •    • 


Secant  sec    ••     •  • 

•  •     •• 

sec  x    ec  2x  +  sec  2x  sec  Sx  •  •  ■ 

•  •     •••• ••••• •••••••     • 

•  •    •  •     ••••••     •  •  •  •     ••••••••     ■  •  •  ■     ••••••     •  • 

•  •    ••••••    ••  ••    •  •    ••    •  •   •  •    ••  ••    •  •    ••  •  •    ••  •• 


•  ••  •• 


Cosecant 


cosec  jy  -j-  cosec  2y  -f-  cosec  4y  -+-   ■  ■  • 
•  •    •  •    ••    •  •     •  •    •  •     •  •  •  •    •• 


•   ••   •• 


The  index  of  the  power  to  which  a  trigonometrical  ratio  is  raised  is,  as  is  also  the  case  in  printed 
books,  inserted  between  the  sign  of  the  ratio  and  the  angle,    e.  g. 


sin5*  =  (sin  x){ 


•  •    • 

•  •     • 


cosec8  x  —  (cosec  x)2 


•  ••  •• •     ••      ••  ••    ••      ••     •■ 

•  •  ■ •  •  •     ••••••     ••    • •  •  •      • •     •  •      • • 

•  •  •  •  •• •    •  •     •  •  ••    • 

•■  ••  ••     •• •     ••  ••     ••    •  •     •- 

••  ••  ••      ••     ••    ••    ••     ••  ••      ••      ••    •• 

•  •  ••  •••• •••  ••••••      •• 


The  sign        •  •     •  •    is  used  to  denote  that  all  the  Braille  signs  of  Line   1,  which  follow  in  the 

same  line  of  the  page,  represent  Arabic  numerals. 

•  •     •  •     •  • 

The  sign     •  •     •  •     •  •    is  used  to  denote  that  all  the  Braille  signs  of  Line  1,  which  follow  on 


the  same  page  or  until  the  sign 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


•    is  met  with,  represent  Arabic  numerals. 


CHEMICAL  NOTATION 

In  any  compound,  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  any  element  is  denoted  by  the  Braille  signs  of 
Line  5,  the  number  being  attached  to  the  name  of  each  element  except  the  last  in  the  case  where  the 


last    element   named    has   but    one    atom    in    the    compound.       For   instance    H20 


>•    • 


stands  for  a  molecule  of  water  which  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen;  H2S04 

•  •      •  •      •  •         •     •  •      • 

••     • •     • •     • •      • •     ♦ 

••••••      •  •     •  •      •( 

one  atom  of  sulfur,  and  four  atoms  of  oxygen. 


for  a  molecule  of  sulfuric  acid  which  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen, 


Dot  5     •  •     is  placed  immediately  after  the  formula  for  a  compound  when  it  is  followed  by  a 

punctuation  mark. 

When  an  atom  of  an  element  is  charged  with  electricity,  the  name  of  the  element  is  followed  by 
dot  5  and  the  sign  for  pin:  or  minus,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ion  is  traveling;    for 


instance, 

Na+ 


•  •     •  • 

•  •      •  • 


•  •     means  a  charged  atom  of    iodin    travelling    in  one  direction,  and 
means  a  charged  atom  of  sodium  travelling  in  the  opposite  direction. 
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XX] 


CARPETS,  RUGS 

UPHOLSTERY      

I  1817  I       Over  a  Century  in  Business        |  1917  | 


John  H.  Pray  &  Sons  Co. 

646-650  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Home  Writing  Device  JBflS  A  Boom  to  the  Blind 


S*  i4v%.       v^ 


^ 


The  device  is  built  for  substantial 
use  and  is  sold  with  a  guarantee  that  if 
after  ten  days'  trial,  it  does  not  give 
complete  satisfaction  it  may  be  re- 
turned and  the  money  will  be  promptly 
refunded. 

With  the  Home  Writing  Device  the 
Blind  are  enabled  to  pass  many  pleas- 
ant hours   in   writing  their  own  letters. 

The  device  holds  the  paper  firmly, 
spaces  the  lines  evenly, — the  space  of 
of  each  line  being  indicated  by  a  soft 
"click"  of  the  ratchet.  The  spacing 
can  therefore  be  determined  by  hear- 
ing   or    touch. 

The  guide  bar  enables  the  writer  to 
write  in  straight  lines  and  at  the  same 
time  form  the  loops  and  stems  of  let- 
ters  extending   below  the   line. 

Being  simple  of  construction,  it  is 
readily  handled  by  the  blind  and  ad- 
mits of  the  use  of  any  ordnary  writing 
paper.  The  writing  surface  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  there  being  no  lines  or 
ridges    to    follow. 

The  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind  is  the  first  and  only  device  to  overcome  satisfactorily, 
the  handicap  of  blindness  in  writing  and  is  therefore  hailed  as  a  "Boon  to  the  Blind"  by  those  who 
are  using  it  and  is  highly  recommended  by  teachers  of  the  blind.  Being  priced  within  reach  of  all, 
the  Home  Writing  device  offers  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  for  the  multitude  of  blind  who 
have  not  learned  to  operate  a  typewriter  and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  typewriters. 

Blindness  is  no  longer  a  handicap  in  writing  letters  when  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the 
Blind  is  used.  It  is  a  practical,  simple  but  perfect  working  machine,  invented  by  a  blind  man,  whose 
name    (Home)    it  bears. 

Tell  the  blind  about  the  Home  Writing  Device  for  the  Blind.  Price,  $3.00  postpaid.  Make  money 
orders   payable   and   address   all   communications    to 


P.  O.  BOX  1048 


C.  A.  SPAULDING,  Mgr.        LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Telephone  Roxbury  3083-W 


SILAS  G.  HAWES 

For  many  years  with  Williams  &  Everett 

Foreign  and  American  Paintings 

Restoring  Paintings  a  Specialty 


34  SCHOOL  STREET 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

284  Boylston  Street 

17  Temple  Place 

248   Huntington  Avenue 

79    Summer   Street 

29  State  Street 

Branch    Telephone    Exchange 

Back    Bay    3900     (8    Lines) 

Connecting    all    Boston    Shops 

Brookline— 1310     Beacon     Street 

Telephone     Brookline     5030 

Waterton  Cambridge 

Maiden  Lynn  Salem 

Providence  Worcester 

Delivery    system    in    Boston    and    Suburbs. 

Shops    in    all    Large    Cities    of    the    East 


NEW    YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


'You   can  rely   on   Lewandos' 


Work  with  good 

teeth  or 
Fight  for  Life 

without  teeth 

Your  Health,  your  Fu- 
ture depend  on  good 
teeth. 

We  gaurantee  to  fix  any 
condition  of  the  mouth 
to  a  healthy  state 
WITHOUT  PAIN. 

International  Dental  Co. 


29|/2   Tremont  St. 


Boston 


Open    Evenings   and    Sundays  by 
Appointment 


ARB0N01 

^"NECESSARY  AS  SOAP" 

A  Soothing  Antiseptic 

For  Cuts,  Burns,  Bruises, 
Wounds  and  Sores 


Relieves  pain,  reduces  inflammation  and 
promotes  rapid  healing.  Maintains 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  sick  room. 
A  household  necessity  for  disinfecting 
closets,  drains,  and  traps. 

Prevents    Contagious    Diseases 

Send   for  free   sample   and 
descriptive  booklet 

The   Barrett  Company 

35  Wendell  Street  Boston,  Mass 


GOOD 

The  Cleanser 

ANNOUNCES  A  NEW 
SCALE      OF     PRICES 

Cleansing  and  Pressing 

Gloves - 5c  Pair 

Men's  Suits  $1.00 

Men's  Top  Coats.. $1.25 

Women's  Suits  $1.50 

Women's  Dresses $1.50 

Women's  Jackets  $1.25 

Women's  Sweaters 75c 

Women's   Skirts   75c 

Women's   Sport  Coats $1.00 

Women's  Waists 75c 

Expert    Dyeing"    at    Correspondingly 
Reasonable   Prices 

Remember — that  while  these  prices 
are  much  less  than  usual  charges,  our 
work  is  done  by  experts  and  is  thor- 
oughly guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  sat- 
isfactory. 

603  BLAKE  BUILDING 

Cor.   Washington  and   Temple   Place 

BOSTON  -  -  MASS. 

Beach  2083 


ADl'RRTISEMliNI  S 


INTERNATIONAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

BOSTON, 

MASS 

Capital  Stock,  $1,000,000 

SURPLUS  EARNED,  $1,000,00 

CHARLES    G.    BANCROFT 

A.  FRANCIS  HAYDEN 

PRESIDENT 

TRUST    OFFICER 

FREDERICK   AYER 

EDWARD    H.    GRAHAM 

VICE    PRESIDENT 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

HENRF   L.   JEWETT 

CHESTER   B.   PIERCE 

VICE     PRESIDENT     AND     SECRETARY 

ASSISTANT     TREASURER 

CLIFFORD    B.    WHITNEY 

HOWARD   NORTON 

TREASURER 

AUDITOR 

CORRESPONDENCE     INVITED 

Arthur  C.  Farley  William  D.  Harvey 

William  T.  Farley  Fred  P.  Harvhy 

Fred  H.  Tucker 


FARLEY,  HARVEY  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Wholesalers  of 

DRY  GOODS 

141  to  149  ESSEX  STREET,  BOSTON 

Established  1874 

P.   PASTENE  &  CO. 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCTS 

PURITY  OLIVE  OIL 
69  to  75  FULTON  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS 


<H;ijattM*r  &  (Ho. 

151  Fremont  #t.,  poston 
Unmen'a  airii  ,Jffliss«s' 

#mfs       (&mts 
(Strtmts      Hats 

Jlrjr  (§oaos 


Ginger 
Ale 


(EontpUments  of 


NOYES  BROS. 


□   □□□□□□□□□□□ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BRECK'S     Seeds 

Of  Every  Kind 

Implements,   Machines,  Wooden  ware 

Nursery  and  Seed  Trial  Grounds 

THE  BRECK- ROBINSON  NURSERY  CO. 

Monroe  Station,  Lexington,  Mass. 
Especial  Attention  paid  to  Landscape  De- 
signing, Planting,  Foresty,  Horticulture,  etc. 
BRECK'S  REAL  ESTATE  AGENCY 

Farms,  Suburban  Properties,  etc. 

BRECK'S  BUREAU 

Furnishes  approved  employes,  Mercantile,  Agricultural,  Horticultura 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS 

Telephone  Richmond  2360  51-  52  Market  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 

The  Exceptional 

in  Candy  Quality 

PAGE  &  SHAW 

The  Candy  of  Excellence 


BOSTON 

New  York 
Philadelphia 
Lynn         Salem 

and  all  principal 
cities 


'oSTo* 


LIFE  ANNUITIES 

Payable     Annually,     Semi-Annually, 
Quarterly  or  Monthly 

Assures  a  guaranteed  income  throughout 
your  lifetime,  payable  on  regular  fixed 
dates. 

For  Rates,  Advise  Birth  Date 

Address 

D.  P.  TENNEY 

6   Putnam   St.,  Newton,  Mass. 


Telephone  Beach  1097 


Elevator 


Optometrist-Optician 

Leslie  A.  Underwood 

128  A.  Tremont  St.,  Boston 

Opposite  Park  Street  Subway  Entrance 


Hathaway's 
Drop  Instep  Shop 

DIFFERENT— BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

SHOE  EVER  DESIGNED   FOR 

THIS  COMPLAINT 

Besides  supporting  and  comforting  the  arch  of 
the  foot,  it  strengthens  the  weakened  ankles 
and  allows  one  to  walk  with  elasticity  of  tread 

Hathaway's  Shoe  Shop 

near  faneuil  hall  52  Merchants  Row 


Telephone 
Connection 


Formerly  with 
Martin  Bates  &  Soni 


W.  DAVIDSON 


Practical  Furrier 

175  TREMONT  STREET 

Furs  Relined,  Repaired  and  Re-dyed 

Seal  and  Persian  Made  Over  to 

Latest  Fashions 

Charges  Reasonable 

Raw  Furs   Bought 


Furs  Stored 
and  Insured 


Fur  Garments 
Made  to  Order 


Compliments  of 

Cigar  Makers  Union 
No.  97 

of 

Boston 

€.  C.  Slamry  Co. 

Distinctive  and  Exclusive 

Apparel  for 
Women  and  Misses 

Superior  Qualities,  Always 
Moderate  Prices 


ADl'liRTISliMLiNTS 


I .  ^4^    •  ^#      i      •      i    | 


KAKAS  BROS.inc 
FURRIERS 


RETAILERS 


RELIABLE  FURS 

RELIABLE  INFORMATION 

RELIABLE  PRICES 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION 
AS  TO  VALUES 


COLD  STORAGE 


72  Chauncey  St.,  Boston     :     :     Telephone,  Beach  48 


A  Sail  Loft  for  Over  Fifty  Years 
ROBERT  MILLER  &  CO. 

Kodaks   and   Camera    Supplies 
Developing  and  Printing 

AWNINGS 

W.  A.  Claflin  &  Co. 

WASHERS-APRONS 

Flags  and  Decorations,  Tents  and  Canopies, 
New  and  Old   Canvas    Covers,  Gymnasium 
Mats,   Laundry  Bags,    Cotton  Goods,  Wide 
Ducks,  at  Retail. 

APOTHECARIES 

57  Main  Street 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

230  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  Richmond  823 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

itftffc 

SOLOV-HINDS  CO. 

f  1    0OMAN5 
W?a     poudbo 

jJk  qU        DE  BEAUTE-. 

Tailor  Suits 

fi&k  jjfeh. 

and   Gowns 

352  B0YLST0N  STREET 
BOSTON 

ROMAN'S     POUDRE     DE     BEAUTE^ "1 

A     facial     powder     of     Parisian     charm     which 
'has     been     the     vogue     in     exclusive     circles     for 
many  years  due  to  its  purity,   delicate  fragrance, 
coolness    and    affinity    for    the    skin.      Four    tints 

brunette     flesh,    pink    and    white.      Made   fresh 

dailv     to     meet     patrons'     requirements.       Price 
$1.00     postpaid.       Generous    sample    10c.       Order 
tciAnv     direct.                                                                               1 
ROMAN,  The  Perfumer.     S6S  Boylston  St. ..Boston,  Mass. 

Successor  to 
Mrs.  J.  C.  White 


G.  J.  ESSELEN 

Artists'  Materials,  School  Supplies,  Kindergarten  Goods,  Children's  Novelties,  Valentines 


Easter,  Christmas  and  New  Year  Cards,  and  Birthday  Cards  a  Specialty 
also  Favors  for  all  occasions 


19  Bromfield  St., 


Boston,  Mass. 


AD  J  'ER  TISEMENTS 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co.,  Hardware 

established  1860  95  SUMMER  ST.,   BOSTON 

One  minute  from  Chauncey  Street  Subway 

Everything  in  Hardware  for  Camp,  Cottage  or 
Mansion.  A  Specialty  of  Fine  Trimmings  for 
Church,  School,  Municipal  and  Hospital  Build- 
ings. Automobile  Sundries.  Aluminum  Cook- 
ing Utensils.      Pyrex   Glass    Cooking   Utensils. 

Our  Prices  are  Right,  Our  Service  Designed 
to  be  of  the  Best. 


J.  B.  JAMIESON 

77  Summer  St.,  Boston 

COTTON  YARNS 

of  all  descriptions 
Correspondence  Solicited 


HEWINS  &  HOLLIS 

iltten'ss  rfumfstyfttg  (0ootij8 

4  HAMILTON  PLACE 

BOSTON 


d 


Products : 


HASE 


Seventy-one  years 
leadership  in 
manufacturing. 

1847—1918 


Leatherwove  for  Upholstering,  Mohair  Velvets.  Drednaut 
Motor  Topping,  Wexford  Motor  Cloths  (Pure  Mohairs 
and  Mixtures),  Plush  and  Wool  Motor  Robes,  Steamer 
Rugs,  Motor  Car  Fabrics,  Radiator  Covers,  Furwove 
Cloakings  and  Trimmings. 

L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 

NEW  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO 


F.  A.  Foster  &  Co.,**. 

Makers  of 

Puritan  Mills 
Drapery  Fabrics 

Including 

Plain  and  Printed  Cretonnes,  Taffetas 
Scrims,  Voiles,  Marquisettes,  etc. 

322-330  Summer  Street  and  12  West  Street 
BOSTON 

ARTHUR  L  JOHNSON  CO. 

(failf,  Qfemtfe  attb  ©itttttg  UequtHtfrfl 
aimjrortei  GUflttjuta,  ftptttattfra 


1 80  Devonshire  Street 


John  Hancock  Building 


BOSTON 


Miss  Isabella  J.  Hamilton 

GOWNS 

420   Boylston    Street 

BOSTON 

Room  326  B.  B.  3402 

Empire 
Laundry  Machinery  Co. 

352  WESTERN  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 
AND  APPLIANCES 

for  Hotels  and 
Institutions 
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11  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN 


RENEWING  and  REPAIRING 
LEAKY  ROOFS  Of  All  Kinds 


ONLY  FIRST  CLASS  work  done  and  CHARGES  as  reasonable  as  consistent 
with  the  best  of  workmanship.  Reasonable  ESTIMATES  and  EXPERT  advice  gladly 
given. 


75  Pitts  Street 


E.  F.  BADGER  &  SONS  CO. 

Tel.  Hayk't  3700 


Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  HUNTER 
COMPANY 

HARDWARE 

60  Summer  Street 
Boston 

HOWARD  ICE  CO 

ESTABLISHED  1842 

COAL 

Wood-Coke 
CHARCOAL 


Watertown, 


Massachusetts 


Consolidated  Rendering  Company 

Manufacturers 

Tallow,  Grease,  Fertilizers 

Dealers 

Hides,  Skins  and  Wool 


40  North  Market  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Wm.  Leavens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 

32  Canal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Near  Haymarket  Square        Telephone  154  HaymarkM 

United  States 
Rubber   Co. 


EVERYTHING  IN  RUBBER 


280-284  Summer   Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ALL 
KINDS 


STONE  &  FORSYTH  CO. 

67  KINGSTON   STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Specialties  in 

High  Grade  and  Novel 

Wrapping  Papers  and 

Twine.  Bags  and 

Envelopes 

Made  to 

Order 


For  Mill,  Store 
and  Family  Use 

IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Manufacturers  of 
Folding  Paper  Boxes,  Hygienic 
Paper  Goods,  Paper  Drinking  Cups 
Paper  Towels 
Factory  at  Everett 


XXVIII 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


Charles  R. 

Lynde 

IMPORTER  OF  CHINA  and 

GLASS 

424  Boylston 

Street 

BOSTON 

YARN 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of  Yarn  in 
Khaki,  Gray,  Navy  and  bright  colors,  also 
variety  shades  in  Silk  and  Wool  and  Mohairs 
— Yarns   that  we   will   retail   at   low  prices. 

NORFOLK  YARN   COMPANY 

248    Boylston   St. 
Boston,  Mass. 


CHAPIN 

Corsetiere 

Corsets  for  all  occasions  made 
for  you  and  your  comfort 

248  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Nurses'  and  Maids' 


Uniforms 


Gray  and  Black  Mohair  Dresses,  Blue  Chambray 
and  Blue  Stripe  Gingham  Dresses.  Guaranteed  fast 
colors. 

Plenty  of  White  Dresses,  Also  New  England 
Stripes   and    Dots. 

Army    Nurses'    Uniforms    (blue). 

White  Gored  Aprons,  Linen  and  Soft  Collars, 
Black    Waists. 

Orders    Taken    for   Cash's    Woven    Labels 

Open    Mon.    and    Sat.    Eves,    until    further    notice. 

Yours    for    Quality, 

HOUSE   DRESS   SHOP,  27  Isabella   Street 

S.   E.   PETTY   &   CO. 


B.  F.  MACY 

Formerly  of  F.  A.  WALKER  &  CO. 

KITCHEN  FURNISHINGS 

and  FIREPLACE  FURNISHINGS 


410  Boylston  Street 

Near   Berkeley 
Telephone    3609    Back    Bay 


Tel.  Beach  736    Factory,  Tel.  Beach  6928 

Oriental    Rug  Works 

S.  C.  BULBULIAN 

Cleaning,   Stretching   and   Repairing   of   all 

Kinds  of  Rugs  and  Needle  Art  Work 

by  Armenian  Experts 

100  Boylston  St.,  Room  725 
Boston,  Mass. 


Mrs.G.H.Eames 

Telephone— Back   Bay   5818 

GOWNS 

TAILORED     COSTUMES 

COATS  and  WAISTS 


717   Boylston  Street 


BOSTON 


Russian     Importing     Co. 

452  Boylston  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  Class  By  Itself 

Artistic     Brass,     Copper    and    Bronzes,     Samovars, 
Silverware,    Old    and   Modern    Jewelry,    Hand- 
made   Laces,    Drawn    Work,    Colored    Em- 
broideries,   Shirt   Waist   Patterns   and 
Homespun    Linen,     Toys,     Carved 
Wood,  etc. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  3770 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
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A  DELICIOUS,  APPETIZING,  HEALTHFUL     TABLE     LUXURY 

DIXIE     BRAND    PEANUT      BUTTER 

Can  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  Tasty  and  Dainty  Salads, 
Stuffed  Dates,  Candies,  etc.  Especially  desirable  for  Afternoon 
Teas   and   Lunches.     Book  of  Recipes    sent    free    upon    application. 

THE  KELLY  PEANUT  COMPANY 


Ask  your  grocer 

200    STATE   STREET,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

W.  H.   LERNED  &  SONS 

Greater  Boston's  Leading-  Butter  and  Egg- 
Specialists 

Our  prize  butter,   which  has  won   two 
silver  cups  in  1918,  is  put  up  in   i^-lb. 
prints   and    5    and    10-lb.    boxes.      It   is 
lightly  salted  and  keeps  sweet  because 
made   under   the   most   sanitary   condi- 
tions.      The    creamery    is    all    cement, 
the   tables  are   white   glass,   the  cream 
tanks    are    aluminum;     the    only    part 
made    of    wood    is    the    churn.       After 
each   churning,   live  steam  is   used   for 
sterilizing.     Order  a  trial  box  by  mail 
or   'phone   and   we   assure   you    prompt 
personal    attention. 

The   Third    Generation   of    Lerned's    as 

Buttermen 
87   Faneuil   Hall   Market               Estab.    1837 

Telephone  Back  Bay  6143 

L.   MARINO 

LADIES'  TAILOR 

Riding  Habits  and  Automobile  Coats 

Main   Entrance: 
126  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Room  211                                       Boston,  Mass. 

l.  w.  McCarthy 

Player  Pianos,  Pianos  and 
Talking  Machines 

Tuning   and   Repairing 

65  and  88  Note  Music  Rolls 

Room  202 

36  Bromfield  St.                                        Boston 

Tel.  Main  50746 

Frank  Gair  Macomber 

Insurance 

151  MILK  STREET,  BOSTON 

Ostrich  FEATHERS 

Bands    and    Novelties    made 
from  your  old  feathers  at  half 
cost    of    new.      Feathers    and 
Boas      Dyed,      Cleansed      and 
Curled. 
Fifty  Years'  Reputation  for  High-Class 

MARY  J.  PATTERSON 
Dressmaker 

Work 

M.  Methot  Ostrich  Feather 
Company 

BLAKE  BUILDING, 

344  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


"Best  in  the  World" 
ROACH  POWDER 

3,000  Private  Houses  and 
Apartments  Satisfied 

Under  Our  Guaranteed  Contracts 

RELIABLE  INSECTICIDE  CO. 

249  Washington  St.,  Boston 
Tel.  2205  Main 

The    Sargent     School 

For  Physical  Education 

Established  1881.  Largest  normal 
department  for  physical  education 
in  the  world.  General  and  special 
courses  prepare  for  healthy  woman- 
hood.    Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent 

8  Everett  Street  Cambridge,  Mass 


Tel.  2911  Back  Bay 


Melrose  121 


EYRE  &  CO. 
Cleansers  and  Dyers 

Ladies'  Apparel,  Gents'  Clothing, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Office:   101  Mass.  Ave.,  Boston 

Works:  69  Florence  Ave.,  Melrose 

QUICK  DELIVERY 


D.    F.    KEEFE 

Plumber  and  Gas 
Fitter 


Telephone,  Newton   North  731 
Residence,   Newton   North    1845-M. 

Merchants  Row,      Watertown,  Mass. 


Carpets,      Rugs,      Furniture 
CLEANED 

WITHOUT     REMOVAL 
BY     VACUUM 

SANITARY  DUST  REMOVING  CO. 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  Your 

Money 
With  Us ! 

Best  plan 
ever     devised 


Anybody  can  have  from  1  to  40  shares 
Dividends  at  5%%.   Deposits  by  Mail 

Watertown    Co-operative    Bank 

WATERTOWN,    MASS. 


Established    1897 
Incorporated  1908 

Beginners 
and 

Advanced 
Students 
Received 

Recitals 

Thurtsday 
Evenings 


OTIS    BROTHERS 
COMPANY 

Dry  Goods,    Shoes  and 
Rubbers 

15-19  MAIN  ST.,  WATERTOWN 
279-281     WASHINGTON     ST.,     NEWTON 


ADrERTlSEMRNTS 


XXXI 


Engrossers  for  Harvard  University  since   1906 


^41 


MARTIN  ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

14-1    FRANKLIN    STREET  BOSTON 
Honor  Rolls  and  Diplomas — Send  for  Samples  and  Prices 


J.  G.  SWIFT  W.   H.   CLAPLIN 

Pres.    &    Gen.    Mgr.  Treasurer 


William  H.  Claflin  &  Co. 

Incorporated 


Paper 


338   Summer   Street 


Boston 


The    Fur   House   Par   Excellence 

Fashion  Fur  Company 

Custom  Furriers 

Motor  Wearing  Apparel,  Scarfs,  Muffs 
Repairing  and  Remodeling 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  Back  Bay  880 

Telephone  Back  Bay  2049  and  78608 

HOUSEHOLD  LEAGUE 
Employment    Bureau 

SUPERIOR  DOMESTIC  HELP 

MISS    L.    MITCHELL,    Mgr. 

364A  Boylston  Street  Boston 


C.  TESTA  &  CO. 


LACES  AND  LINBNS 

art  €mbrofoerj> 

anb 

Craft* 


3 49  TREMONT  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Grosberg's 

WOMEN'S  WEAR  SHOP 

Coats     Suits     Millinery 
Waists    Furs 

484  WASHINGTON   STREET 
BOSTON 

Kensington  Tea  Room 

687  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

Trinity  Court  Cafe 

175   DARTMOUTH    STREET 
Boston,  Mass. 

UNDER    SAME    MANAGEMENT 
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Richardson,  Wright  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Aseptic    Steel    Hospital 
Furniture  and  Bedsteads 

Also    Mattresses    and    Pillows 

Factory   and  Salesroom 
65  Beverly  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bigelow,  Kennard  &  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Jewelers  and 
Silversmiths 

Makers  of 
FINE  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS 

511  Washington  Street,  Cor.  of  West  Street, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

HENRY  W.  SAVAGE 

(Incorporated) 

129  Tremont  Street 

Opposite  Park   Street  Subway 

See  Us  for  Anything  Pertaining  to 

Real  Estate — Mortgages — Insurance 

COLLECTION  OF  RENTS— CARE  OF  PROPERTY 

BROOKLINE  OFFICE 

1331    Beacon    Street,    Coolidge    Corner 

TELEPHONES 

Brookline   5018;   Beach   4420;   Newton   South    1641 

NEWTON    OFFICE 

564    Commonwealth    Ave.,    Newton    Centre 

The  E.  &  R.  Co. 

Cleansers — Dyers — Laundries 


Works  and  Main  Office 

209-223  Massachusetts  Ave. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


\ 

?AWYER'< 

N  Ijilljy  CRYSTAL 

■/EZ3BLUE< 

I 

SAWYER  CRYSTAL  BLUE  CO.,  88  BROAD  ST.  BOSTON 

GRANOLITHIC  ASPHALT 

TAR  CONCRETE 

Walks,  Driveways,  Floors,  Steps,  Etc. 

CAST-STONE 

For    Building    Trim  and     Ornamentation 


Phone  Main  6657 


UNEXCELLED  FOR 

"Branded  with  the  Devil        But  fit  for  the  Gods 


Trade-mark 


g.  u.  s.  PAT.  ofk 


LUNCHEONS,   PICNICS,   PARTIES 


GEORGE  E.  HOMER 

WATCHES,  JEWELRY  AND 
DIAMONDS 

WEDDING     AND     ENGAGEMENT 
RINGS,  SILVERWARE 

45  Winter  Street 
Boston 

Optical  Department,  Eyes  Examined,  Glass 
Repairing 
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MORTON  E.  SETCHELL 


J.  SEYMOUR  LUTHER 


SETCHELL  and  LUTHER 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Audits,  Special  Investigations,  Constructive  Accounting 


931-932  OLD  SOUTH  BUILDING, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


TELEPHONE 
FORT  HILL 
4349 


New  York  Office 

150  Nassau  St. 

Telephone  Beekman  2213 


w^      A     r  |  *  w^   ^t         There's   a  Reason  for 
■^    /\      I      *4     ^^  Our   Low   Price  on 

*"^  **   ■"■    *"^  ^  New    and   Used 

Pianos  and  Phonographs 

If  it's  a  piano  or  phonograph,  we  recom- 
mend you  see  us  before  buying.  Look 
everywhere,  see  us  last,  then  compare 
values.  SPECIAL  SALE  ON  GUARAN- 
TEED PHONOGRAPHS  AND  RECORDS, 
— large  variety  to  select  from.  BATES 
PIANO  CO.,  68  Chauncy  St.,  Room  32, 
Boston,  Mass. 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

WATCHMAKER 

Expert    Repairing,    Timing    and    Adjusting 
of  All  High  Grade  Watches 

Special  attention  given  to  French  and  Hall 
Clock  Repairing 

I  teach  watches  to  tell  the  truth.  I  stand 
back  of  every  watch  and  clock  that  leaves 
my  shop. 

Phone    Orders    will    receive    Prompt    Attention 
Tel.    Main,    2637-M 


The  Bluebird  Dining  Room 


Tels.  Dor.  5841,  1522 


LUNCHEON— 11:45  A.  M.  to  2:00  P. 
(A  la  Carte) 

TEA— 2:30  to  5:00  P.  M. 

DINNER— 5:30  to  7:30  P.  M. 
(Table  D'Hote) 

FIRST-CLASS   SERVICE 

Special  Prices  for  the  readers  of 

The  Outlook  For  the  Blind 

383  Boylston  St. 


M. 


T.  G.  Buckley  Co. 

MOVERS,  PACKERS,  STORERS  OF 
HOUSEHOLD  GOODS 

Concrete  Fireproof 
Storage  Warehouse 

690  Dudley  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


Back  Bay 
Typewriter  Exchange 

334  Boylston  St. 
BOSTON        -        MASS. 

All   makes   typewriters   bought, 
sold,  rented  and  repaired. 

Agents    for    Blick   and    Corona    Port- 
able   Typewriters 
Telephone  B.  B.  3000 


Robert  F.  Boit 

&  Co. 


40  Kilby  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


All  Insurance 


A  D  J  TER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


Tel.    Back    Bay    1329-2 

DR.  A.  G.  RICHBURG 

DENTIST 

Successor  to  Dr.  R.  W.  Cram 


Office  Hours 
9  to  12  a.  m. 
1  to  5  p.  m. 


Boylston  Chambers 

739  Boylston  Street 

Boston 


Liquor  Habit 

AND   DRUG  HABITS 

treated  along  modern  and  ethical  lines 
amid  homelike  comforts  and  surround- 
ings. Patients  accepted  by  the  day  or 
week. 

For    further    information,    write,    call 
or  telephone. 

DR.  SCHAEFER'S  HOSPITAL 

(Established   9   Years) 

304  NEWBURY  ST.,   BOSTON 

Tel.    (day   or   night)    Black   Bay   3970 


LAMP 
SHOP 


TWO  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS.  TEL.  B.  B.  1991 


Angell 
Elevator   Lock    Co, 

370  Atlantic  Avenue 
BOSTON 


We  Sell   Plumbing   Goods   Direct  2   U 
At  Wholesale  Prices 


We    Carry    a    Full    Line   of 

Plumbing,     Heating     and     Lighting     Supplies 

BOSTON  PLUMBING  &  LIGHTING  SUPPLY  CO. 

145    &    147    Portland    St. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Near    North    Station  Tel.    Hay   4100—4001 


Branch    Office:    44    Chickatabut    Street,    NEPONSET 
Telephone  7352  M 

CHARLES  A.  ROLLINS 

Undertakers  and 

Embalmers 

Main    Office,    300    Meridian    Street 
East   Boston,    Mass. 

FUNERAL       PARLORS       CONNECTED       AND 
SUPPLIED    WITHOUT    CHARGE 

AUTOMOBILE  SERVICE  WHEN  REQUIRED 

Telephone    East   Boston   383 


The  Old 
Reliable 


AT  HOME  OR  ABROAD" 

CANDO 


Silver 
Polish 


15c,  25c,  50c,  75c 

For   Silver,    Gold,    Nickel,    Cut   Glass,   Mirrors, 

Marble,  Ivory,  Celluloid,  Enamel,  Etc 

We  are   also    makers   of   the   wonderful 

ROYAL   BRASS   POLISH 

New     Popular     Polishing     Cream,     for    Brass, 
Copper,    German   Silver,   Aluminum,    Etc. 

Made   only   by 

THE     CANDO     COMPANY 

14  Blackstone  St.  Boston,   Mass. 


Pierce   &  Cox 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

for 
PLUMBING  and  HEATING 

143  Kingston  Street 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

Prompt    and    Careful    Attention    to    Repairing 

Beach    1472    &    1473 


ADl'liRTlSEMENTS 


Regal  Laundry 

Airy  -  Light  -  Sunny 


WEST   END  That  stTtch  in  time  S0UTH    END 

Corner  of  Bulfinch  Street  and  PI.  Which  we  do,  gratis,  505    Columbus    Avenue 

73  Hancock    Street  At    One-Six-Nine.  7(64  Shawmut  Avenue 

30  Myrtle   Street  nTmT  rv    OTnTTT       1  /»A         100   Dartmouth   Street 

19   Joy   Street  lg7__  DUDLEY    STREET  "169  U    A*Pleton   Street 


Teams  To   All  Parts 
Of  the  City 


MAIN    OFFICE    AND    PLANT 


Telephone  Roxbury  1930 


NEW  YORK  STUDIOS 

306  Fifth  Ave. 

Between  31st  and  32nd  Sts. 

Special  rates  extended  for  the  Holiday 
Season 

CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

21    West   St.        161    Tremont  St.      164    Tremont   St. 
Phone  Beach  932      Phone  Beach  858     Phone  Beach  2687 


CATS  PAW 

CUSHION  RUBBER  HEEW 


TREAD  SOFTLY 
STEP    SAFELY 


ORDER.    BY     NAME.-  (£J  —  ^ ^ 1  CWf\F   fit.      """ 

FOSTER   RUBBER   COU  Q3 

BOSTON,  MASS.  DU 


Harvard  Trust  Co 

Central  Square 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 

From  $5.00  a  Year  Upward 


Capital  $200,000 


Surplus  $300,000 


&K 


**J# 


f/rsjy 


<>•  •* 


<$?  V  V^c? 


Wildey  Savings  Bank 

John  J.  Whipple,  Pres. 
George  E.Taber.Treas.   Chester  C.  Freeman,  Asst.Trerat. 


52  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


Money  deposited  on  or  before 
February  15  August  15 

May  15  November  15 

will  draw  interest  from  these  dates 

PHYSICIANS  PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE 

Weston's  Gluten  Bread 

Prepared  from  a  Special  Formula  of  90%  of  Gluten 
Flour,  Entire  Wheat  Flour  and  other  non-starch  products. 

Especially  adapted  for  any  one  of  a  RHEU- 
MATIC, DYSPEPTIC  or  DIABE  TIC  nature. 

WESTON'S    BAKERY 

135  Summer  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
TELEPHONE.  OXFORD  1140 


ADFERTISEMENTS 


USE 


Dr.  Greene's  Nervura 

For  the  BLOOD   AND   NERVES 

BOOKLET  MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


WESTERLY  GRANITE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
270  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


Old  Ad. 

Philosophy 

Be  Constant  and  Keep  Advertising 

One    step    won't    take   you   very   far, 

You've   got   to   keep   on    walking; 
One   word   won't  tell  folks  who  you  are, 

You've  got  to  keep  on   talking. 
One    inch    won't    make    you    very    tall, 

You've  got  to  keep  on  growing; 
One   little   ad.    won't   do   it  all, 

You've   got    to   keep   them   going. 

BECAUSE 
A  Constant  drop  of  water 

wears   away    the   hardest   stone, 
The    constant    gnawing    towser 

masticates   the   toughest  bone, 
The    constant     cooing    lover 

carries  off  the  blushing  maid, 
And    the    CONSTANT    ADVERTISES 

is   the  one   that   gets   the   trade. 


#irtfaok  far  %  piittft 

For  advertising   snare    anH    rates   apply  to 


C.  BRADFORD  MUDGE.    Advertising  Mgr. 
10  Province  Court        Boston   Mass. 
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